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HE story of bread is more 
ce) than fifty, centuries long. 
| i = One might almost say that 
'e 58) to know the story of bread 

° EA is to know the story of the 
world. As far back as history takes us 
there was wheat. At one time in the re- 
mote past, authorities say, wheat was a 

| grass, and the theory has been ad- 
vanced that it is a descendant of wild 
emmer, traces of which are found even 
today among the rocks of upper Galilee, 
in the vicinity of Mount Hermon. 

‘The large, fine grains which now go to 
make up our daily bread are the result 
of ages of cultivation and the experi- 
ments of innumerable Burbanks, men 
who made it their work to improve upon 
the work of Nature. Enough of these 
grains were gathered from the wheat 
fields of the United States in 1920 to 
make something like seven hundred mil- 
lion bushels. The average mind cannot 
conceive of such an enormous quantity 
of grain measured in this way; but an il- 
lustration may make it clearer. These 
Seven hundred million bushels would fill 
enough freight cars to make one con- 
tinuous train from New York to San 
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In Berkovitsa, Bulgaria, the Bread Is Made in the Village Street 


OUR DAILY BREAD THE WORLD OVER 


By Ropert H: Mouton 


Francisco and back again, with a few 
hundred miles left over. 

Bread has rightly been called the staff 
of life, the staff upon which strong na- 
tions lean. Whereas we have cultivated 
the taste for some foods now more or 
less in common use, we did not have to 
learn to eat wheat—it came as naturally 
as the drinking of water. Man seems 
to have been born with a liking for 
bread, and to eat it once is to desire it 
ever afterward. We have heard the title 
“king” applied to corn, but rightly it be- 
longs to wheat; for wheat contains all 
the fifteen essential elements of nutri- 
tion, and there is probably no one other 
article of food which will carry a man 
so far or so well. 

The people of the United States are 
naturally great wheat eaters,—the aver- 
age per capita, after the grain has been 
turned into flour, being five bushels a 
year,—for it was in this country that 
wheat raising received its mighty im- 
petus through the invention of the reap- 
er by Cyrus McCormick. It was the 


reaper that made great wheat crops pos- 
sible and cheap bread a certainty in the 
United States, and it inevitably followed 
that we became the greatest eaters of 
wheat’ in the world. As other nations 
followed our methods of cultivation and 
harvesting, they, too, came to depend 
more and more upon wheat as a food, 
and to raise more of it. 

A writer has truly said that the sun 
never sets on the harvest fields of the 
world; in every month of the year wheat 
is being harvested somewhere. In Janu- 
ary it is in the Argentine and New Zea- 
land; in February and March it is in 
East India, upper Egypt, and Chile. 
April finds the work going on in lower 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and Mexico. In May 
the harvesters are busy in Algeria, cen- 
tral Asia, China, Japan, and Texas. 
June sees them at work in the fields of 
Turkey, Spain, southern France, Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Utah and Missouri. When July 
comes the harvest shifts to northern 
France, Roumania, Austria-Hungary, 


southern Russia, southern England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and, in the United 
States, to Oregon, Nebraska, southern 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Colorado, Wash- 
ington, the group of central states, New 
England and eastern Canada. August, 
perhaps the quietest month of the year, 
still finds plenty going on in Holland, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Denmark, Po- 
land, the Dakotas, and western Canada. 
In September the scene shifts to Scot- 
land, Sweden, Norway, northern Russia, 
and Siberia, and continues through Oc- 
tober. November is divided between 
South Africa and Peru, and December 
between Uruguay and Australia. 

While bread, in one form or another, 
is the chief food of all nations, they have 
various methods of making it. Even the 
Japanese, a rice eating people, make 
bread,—nice, snowy loaves,—and many 
of the loaves are used only in festivals 
and at feasts, In eastern Poland, where 
bread is a very important food, it can 
be’ purchased in almost any size or shape 
—big loaves and little, large rolls and 
small, and a multitude of fancy shapes. 
The venders of bread in Poland display 

(Continued on page 893.) 
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A Norwegian Woman Making Flat Bread Making Bread in Lebanon, Syria 
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Carrying Home the Family Supply, Two Loaves of Rye Bread, from a New York East Side Bakery 
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REAL QUALITY ESSENTIAL 

In the previous Bakery Number of 
The Northwestern Miller there appeared 
the following item: 


SYRACUSE BAKERS FOR QUALITY BREAD 


The master bakers of Syracuse have 
started an extensive campaign to adver- 
tise quality bread to the public, telling 
why the people should buy their daily 
bread in the bakeries, and urging the 
housewife to get away from the drudgery 
of making her own bread. 

Shortly after this appeared came the 
following communication, signed “Sub- 
scriber,” from Cazenovia, New York: 

“J note in your issue of July 22 that 
the bakers of Syracuse are starting an 
advertising campaign on quality bread. 
The bread sent here by the Syracuse bak- 
ers is the poorest I have ever been 
obliged to eat in any part of the coun- 
try. Before they advertise quality bread, 
it would be well for them to put the 
quality into it.” 

It is possible that this is a libel on 
the Syracusans, and being made anony- 
mously it is not entitled to much consid- 
eration, but whether true or not it af- 
fords opportunity to comment on a very 
common mistake made by those who 
imagine that the pretense of excellence, 
if proclaimed with sufficient diligence and 
emphasis, is as good for all practical 
purposes as the thing itself; that a repu- 
tation for quality can be established for 
a product not up to standard, providing 
the claim is made strong enough; that 
printer’s ink, liberally used, can take the 
place of superior ingredients combined 
with knowledge and good workmanship. 

It is a mistake frequently made by 
short-sighted advertisers, but the results 
are never permanently satisfactory. Im- 
mediate returns, due to the strength and 
plausibility of the representations made, 
may be highly encouraging, but, if the 
goods themselves are not actually equal 
in quality to what is claimed for them, 
the reaction is inevitable and always dis- 
Once fooled into buying in- 
ferior or even ordinary products through 
misrepresentation, the consumer never 
can be induced to try again. 

The very first essential, the prime 
requisite, in all publicity campaigns is 
that the thing advertised shall be, in 
every respect and detail, fully equal to 
what is claimed for it. In fact it should 
be even better to insure continuing satis- 
faction, and representations should be 
under rather than above the actual facts. 

The consumer influenced,to buy by 
argument of quality, must not only be 
Satisfied but more than satisfied; he must 
find the actual test to give better results 
than he was led to expect. This highly 
Satisfactory experience makes the tran- 
sient, experimental buyer a consistent, 
Permanent customer. His conversion is 
genuine and lasting, and he does not 
backslide; moreover, he becomes the very 
best kind of an advertisement because he 
influences others to follow his example, 
which is contagious. 

The Northwestern Miller would be the 
last to undervalue the worth of printer’s 


astrous. 


ink, liberally used, having that valuable 
commodity for sale and disposing an- 
nually of a considerable quantity of it, 
nevertheless it denies for it miracle- 
working qualities. It cannot produce 
figs from thistles, and however generous- 
ly .it is utilized it cannot permanently 
and ‘continuously sell intrinsically in- 
ferior products for those which are rep- 
resented to have quality. 

“Never again” is the verdict of the 

consumer who buys goods which are ex- 
travagantly praised by: their maker or 
seller and who finds them lacking in the 
attributes ascribed to them, and against 
this verdict there is no subsequent ap- 
peal; the buyer is the sole judge, he is 
also the jury and the executioner, and 
the defendant has no way of escaping 
his judgment. 
_ This is as true of bread as it is of all 
other things; inferiority cannot be cam- 
ouflaged, and genuine quality will find 
recognition. It will do so very often, 
even when the producer of a superior 
commodity mistakenly hides his light un- 
der a bushel, as he sometimes does. For 
permanent success the maker of a first 
class article who does not exploit it has 
a far better chance than he who pro- 
duces a cheap and inferior thing and 
hopes to sell it by advertising extrava- 
gantly and making false claims. 

The legitimate purpose of printer’s ink 
and all other forms of publicity is not 
to bolster up a poor product and make 
it go, but to make an intrinsically sound 
and good product, or undertaking, go 
better and further and wider. Used 
legitimately publicity is a splendid 
agency of advancement; used otherwise 
it is worse than useless. 

It is true that things known by actual 
test to be inferior and to be misrepre- 
sented are constantly being advertised; 
apparently, plentifully nurtured by 
printer’s ink, they flourish like the green 
bay tree, but in order to judge whether 
they are permanently successful or not, 
it is necessary to consider their condition 
and that of their makers at the end of 
a period the length of which varies with 
the persistency of the manufacturers in 
playing a losing game. 

There are a large number of people in 
this world, and it sometimes takes a 
long while to exhaust the possibilities of 
misleading a sufficient number of them 
to make the exploitation of the remain- 
der obviously unprofitable, but, surely 
and inevitably, the unworthy commodity, 
however strongly advertised, comes to a 
bad end. 

Every reader of this can doubtless re- 
call the names of a dozen articles which 
a few years ago were extravagantly ex- 
ploited in the newspapers and periodicals 
of the country, and are now unheard of 
and unknown. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were spent in advertising 
them, yet today, if they are asked for in 
a retail shop, the clerk will reply that 
they are not kept in stock, will probably 
say that he never before heard of them. 
The place that knew them once knows 
them no more forever, and the reason is 
that they sold only as long as they were 
kept before the public by continuous and 


heavy advertising; their intrinsic merit, 
their actual worth to the buyer, was not 
sufficient to create, as a result of intro- 
ductory publicity, sufficient demand to 
warrant their continuance on: the market. 

Unless advertising can create perma- 
nent good-will it is unavailing, and only 
real quality, the fact that the thing itself 
is good and well worth what it costs, can 
build up a reputation that will stand 
alone. Quality in itself is good; quality 
plus advertising is better, but all the 
advertising in the world will not serve 
permanently to make a poor thing suc- 
cessful. 

The costly experience of many fad 
food and breakfast food manufacturers 
is an interesting evidence of the impos- 
sibility of accomplishing success through 
advertising a thing in itself not worthy 
of custom. The Northwestern Miller hap- 
pens to know exactly what happened to 
several of these enterprises, and their 
history was essentially similar. 

Beginning with a product the nutritive 
value of which was not superior, if in- 
deed it was equal, to that of ordinary 
white bread, the manufacturers added to 
the cost of production a very large per- 
centage to cover the expense of fancy 
containers and distribution, and a still 
greater percentage for advertising. They 
then undertook to sell at a price far 
higher than the value of the product 
justified, depending upon heavy adver- 
tising with preposterous claims of su- 
periority to sell their goods. 

At first the returns were highly grati- 
fying, showing excellent profits; ap- 
parently the scheme was a success, but 
the large appropriation for advertising 
soon had to be increased in order to 
keep the sales up. In course of time it 
was invariably found that each year 
called for still more printer’s ink and 
still larger appropriations. Advertising 
became absolutely compulsory, and al- 
ways increasingly so. 

After a while it was discovered that 
the servant had become the master; pub- 
licity was the breath of life to the enter- 
prise, and its cost continually grew. At 
first to get two dollars back it was neces- 
sary to spend one for advertising, but 
this satisfactory ratio did not long con- 
tinue; soon. it cost three dollars in adver- 
tising for four in return. 

Gradually the difference narrowed un- 
til it was almost even, and the manufac- 
turers discovered that they were operat- 
ing chiefly for the purpose of paying 
advertising bills; when they tried curtail- 
ing, their sales fell off alarmingly, and 
when they stopped advertising alto- 
gether, the demand for their goods 
graduafly dwindled until it practically 
ceased and they quit business, fortunate 
if they received their investment back as 
the result of their experience. 

There is no use whatever in advertis- 
ing quality unless the goods themselves 
possess it. Given actual merit and a 
value that is genuine, a publicity cam- 
paign intelligently conducted can and 
will produce permanent results worth 
while, but misrepresentation in adver- 
tising comes, in the end, to a bitter and 
unprofitable conclusion. Were it other- 
wise, no such thing as actual, sincere 
quality would exist; all commodities 
would be intrinsically unworthy, made 
successful by flamboyant claims, and no 
industry is built up on such a founda- 
tion; it rests upon truth and sincerity or 
it fails utterly. 
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THE CERTIFICATE PLAN 


Among the many suggestions that have 
been made for increasing the efficiency 
and usefulness of the various bakers’ 
organizations, that of adopting some sys- 
tem of certifying the quality of bakery 
products has the most to commend it. 
Beyond the fact that it would greatly 
strengthen the bakers’ associations them- 
selves, it has the double merit of holding 
the industry up to a high standard of 
quality, and of demonstrating to the con- 
sumers that the chief function of the 
trade’s organizations is to render a pub- 
lic service. 

It ought to be needless to reiterate the 
statement that the baker’s worst enemy 
is the producer of inferior bread. The 
housewife who bakes her own bread rare- 
ly does so primarily to save money, be- 
cause she knows that the total annual 
economy thus effected is a quite inade- 
quate offset to the amount of labor in- 
volved. She bakes bread because she is 
convinced that, with totally unscientific 
methods and with no special advantages 
in the purchase of supplies, she can still 
turn out better bread than the baker. 
If this were true, it would be a sorry 
reflection on the character and intelli- 
gence of the entire baking industry. Of 
course, however, it is not true; the baker 
can, if he will, bake better bread than 
the housewife. That far too often he 
does not do so is the result of a mistaken 
notion of economy and business-getting; 
there is a lamentable amount of inferior 
bread on the market, and every poor loaf 
that is sold is a blow to the baking in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Any scheme which would place the 

emphasis where it belongs, on the high 
quality of baker’s bread, would do much 
toward reducing the production of in- 
ferior grades. The baker who was un- 
able to market his product as “certified” 
would soon find his sales declining. Of 
course the operation of such a system is 
no easy matter, and it calls for a high 
degree of honesty and good judgment on 
the part of those intrusted with the issu- 
ing of the certificates; but, properly 
managed, the work can be done, and a 
definite inducement can be afforded to 
every baker to keep the quality of his 
bread so high as to answer conclusively 
the housewife’s claims for the superior- 
ity of her amateur products. 
’ Still more important is the relation 
which such a system establishes between 
the bakers and their customers. The 
public is always inclined to regard any 
trade organization with suspicion; it has 
vague visions of secret meetings in which 
prices are fixed at unreasonable heights 
by nefarious robbers. That such notions 
are absurd does not make them any less 
prevalent. The best service any trade 
organization can render its members is in 
making the public realize that its first 
function is to protect and help the con- 
sumer himself. Often it has to do this 
by indirect means, and by fighting for 
the safety of the industry it represents; 
sometimes, however, it can render a pub- 
lic service directly, and can demonstrate 
that its efforts are being directed to the 
immediate benefit of all. 

The policeman exists to control the 
conduct of those who cannot or will not 
control themselves, but it is generally 
agreed that people who do not need the 
ministrations of a policeman are much 
better off than those who do. The same 
principle applies to any form of indus- 
try. If it can so manage its own affairs 
as not to require regulation and control 
from outside, it is far better off than if 





its.own negligence invites visits from the 
guardians of the public welfare. In oth- 
er words, if the bakers themselves, work- 
ing through their trade associations, can 
successfully establish an unquestioned 
standard of quality, weight and fair 
dealing, together with sanitary conditions 
of manufacture, they will seldom be 
harassed by pressure from the outside. 

It is probable that some form of the 
quality certificate plan will be consid- 
ered at the September meeting of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. Such a far-reaching programme 
can be successfully carried out only if 
the entire trade is back of it. With 
adequate support, however, it can un- 
doubtedly be put into operation, at least 
in. the larger cities, and the bakers will 
thereby not only be encouraged to beat 
the housewife at her own game, but will 
show a willingness and an ability to 
police their own trade which, if con- 
sistently maintained, will afford the best 
possible protection against unreasonable 
and arbitrary legislation. 





THE STAY-AT-HOME BAKER 


On September 19 the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry will open 
its twenty-fourth annual convention, and 
there will be the usual checking up to 
see who is present and who has stayed 
away. . Certain men, barring the acci- 
dents of sickness and death, are sure to 
be there; they have been to many bakers’ 
conventions before, and have learned by 
personal experience why such a meeting 
as the one to be held in Chicago next 
month is valuable. There are many bak- 
ers, on the other hand, who never have 
been, and who certainly never will go, 
to any trade convention of any kind: 
bakers who, being in a rut of small trade, 
obsolete baking and business methods, 
and general narrow-mindedness, prefer 
staying there to the exertion of lifting 
themselves out. Between these two 
groups.is the great body of bakers, the 
men who operate most of the twenty-five 
thousand bakeries of the country. Many 
of them would like to go to the Chicago 
convention, but going takes time, money 
.and effort; if they cannot be shown 
clearly wherein it is to their advantage 
to be present, they are more than likely 
to stay at home, and the affairs of the 
bakers’ association will be managed for 
another year on the principle of “letting 
George do it.” 

A great many years ago Benjamin 
Franklin created a pun which has be- 
come a part of history, when he said: 
“We must all hang together, or assured- 
ly we shall all hang separately.” Frank- 
lin was a capable diplomat, an imagina- 
tive amateur scientist and a clear-headed 
journalist, but above all else he was a 
shrewd man of business. His aphorisms 
are peculiarly applicable to the conduct 
of business affairs, and most of what he 
said a century and a half ago is just as 
sound today as it was then. 

The hanging process of the present 
time, so far as any industry is concerned, 
is metaphorical rather than literal, but it 
‘is_none the less thorough on that ac- 
count. It operates with laws instead of 
a rope, and the official hangmen are the 
chosen law-makers of the people, rang- 
ing all the way from town councils to the 
national legislature. Law-makers, like 
hangmen, are human as well as presum- 
ably honest, and they are extremely sen- 
‘sitive to what they consider to be public 
pressure. If the public clearly and em- 
‘phatically:wants something, as it always 
‘wants cheaper bread, it is much easier 








for the law-makers to enact statutes 
which apparently will give the people 
what they ask for than it is to make.a 
really thorough investigation of the facts 
and then to tell the public that its re- 
quest is unreasonable and cannot be 
granted. 

The baking - industry is peculiarly 
liable to such interference. Calling bread 
“the staff of life” is no mere idle phrase; 
it voices a truth so real that any question 
affecting the nation’s bread supply, 
whether as to quality, quantity or price, 
immediately becomes a public issue. If 
the cost of automobiles or silk stockings 
or cigars goes up, a great many people 
may be annoyed, but no one thinks of 
demanding a law to prevent the advance; 
if the price of bread is increased, the 
immediate reaction of many people is 
to call for some sort of an ordinance: 
A woman who buys a loaf of bread 
which looks smaller than she thinks it 
should may contemplate nothing more 
drastic than changing her bakery or do- 
ing her own baking at home, but her 
husband is quite likely to feel that his 
rights as a citizen are being infringed. 

The bakers, of course, welcome all 
forms of legislation which operate to 
prevent dishonesty. They want the food 
adulterator, the short-weight artist and 
the crooked dealer put out of business 
as promptly as possible. It is immensely 
to their advantage not to have to fight 
against the competition of those who are 
making their prices on the basis of mis- 
representation or trickery. On the other 
hand, they know from bitter experience 
that the ayerage law-maker, whether he 
is a member of the town council or a 
representative in Congress, understands 
far less about commercial baking, or any 
other variety of business, than he does 
about getting votes. 

Just so long as the great majority of 
bakers are apathetic with regard to their 
trade organization, just so long will they 
be practically defenseless against unrea- 
sonable and unjust attacks. The farm- 
ers, who produce their raw material, have 
built up an immensely powerful organi- 
zation, and to their long-established po- 
litical power they are now seeking to’ add 
a new and vastly increased economic 
force through the medium, of.the United 
States Grain Growers, Incorporated. On 
the other side, the consumers are like- 
wise well organized for action through 
their various forms of government. Be- 
tween these two forces the baker is 
caught between the upper and the nether 
millstones, and unless he has strength 
enough to resist the pressure, he is quite 
likely to be ground out of business. 

Such strength can come only through 
concerted effort, wisely directed. The 
bakers’ national association must really 
represent the whole body of the trade if 
it is to enable the members of the in- 
dustry to hang together and so escape 
the individual hanging which Benjamin 
Franklin foretold for them. The present 
leaders of the organization clearly under- 
stand this, and the purpose of the Chi- 
cago meeting is, first of all, to effect a 
sweeping reorganization which will ren- 
der the association far more efficient: in 
its service to the entire trade. No 
amount of reorganizing, however, will be 
of much avail unless it has the full 
weight of the industry behind it. ‘ 

The baking trade stands eighth among 
American industries in the total value of 
its products, and second in the number 
of its establishments. This means, obvi- 


> ously, that its strength is widely diffused, 


and thus is particalarly “dificult to con- 
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centrate. The stay-at-home baker, the 
man who could go to the annual trade 
meeting but. fails to-do so because he 
cannot figure out the immediate profit to 
himself in dollars and cents, is preparing 
for his day of tribulation by weakening 
the only organization which then can pos- 
sibly come to his rescue. 

A trade convention is essentially a for- 
ward-looking affair. It is an insurance 
policy against future trouble, a deposit 
in the savings bank, a wise hedging pur- 
chase. It costs money to pay insurance 
premiums, just as it costs money to go 
to Chicago; but the baker who thinks of 
tomorrow as well.as of today will realize 
that it is unwise to attempt to cut either 
item from his current expense account. 





STICK TO THE CONTRACT 


The Millers’ National Federation on 
August 12 issued one of the most vigor- 
ous and clear-cut bulletins which has 
ever come from its office, pointing out 
the activities of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, and of the several local 
flour clubs that make up that organiza- 
tion, in attempting to break down the 
use by millers of the Federation uniform 
sales contract... The millers are urged 
“not to deviate, under organized pres- 
sure, from the inalienable right of the 
seller to indicate the terms upon which 
his product shall .be sold,” and to insist 
that flour “shall be sold under the terms 
of the Millers’ National Federation uni- 
form sales contract.” 

It might be asked of the members of 
the various flour clubs who are thus 
attempting to dictate the terms on which 
the mills will sell to them, whether they, 
in reselling flour, permit the wholesale 
and retail dealers with whom they do 
business toedraw up the contracts ac- 
cording to which their flour is sold. Such 
a principle, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, demonstrates the absurdity of the 
whole idea, The customer would dictate 
to the retail shopkeeper the terms on 
which he must sell his goods, threaten- 
ing him with a boycott if he did not 
meekly agree; the retailer, in turn, would 
lay down the law to the wholesaler, and 
the latter would draw up the contracts 
for the manufacturer to sign. By the 
time the process had gone backward 
thus far, the helpless manufacturer 
would scarcely be. in a position even to 
indicate his selling price, and-the whole 
theory of business relations would be 
completely reversed. 

The Federation bulletin explains the 
unpopularity of the uniform sales con- 
tract among the members of the flour 
clubs by the fact that it has “stood every 
test during the trying times of the last 
crop year and for a number of years 
previous.” - This, unluckily, is by no 
means: the whole story.. The attitude of 
the organized flour buyers has been 
caused less by the strength of the uni- 
form sales contract than by the willing- 
ness of some millers to regard it as a 
somewhat meaningless formality. They 
have been encouraged to believe that the 
established form of contract could be 
done away with to their own obvious ad- 
vantage, because during the past year 
they have actually been able to secure so 
many concessions from millers more 
eager to make immediate sales than to 
protect-their future interests. 

A contract is of value only when it is 
fully:.lived up. to and enforced by. both 
parties thereto. If its provisions are 
unreasonable, or not fully applicable to 
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in writing before the contract is signed 
and accepted. Once the document is for. 
mulated, it must be carried out to the 
letter; no single phrase of it must be 
regarded as a mere formality, to be set 
aside by verbal agreement. The mo- 
ment either party consents to such an 
infringement of his full rights, he en- 
courages the other to believe that the 
contract as a whole can be eliminated, or 
altered to suit his own purposes, by the 
mere bringing to bear of a little more 
pressure. 

During the crop year 1920-21 some 
millers thus encouraged the flour buyers 
to believe that the uniform sales con- 
tract was in part a dead letter. Its 
clear specifications regarding the |:.sis 
of sales, f.o.b. mill, with delivery to the 
buyer made when the flour was deliv: red 
to the initial carrier at shipping pvint, 
were occasionally set aside by | cit 
agreement, and the buyer did not act :ial- 
ly assume responsibility for the flou:, or 


' pay for it, till he was quite ready t: do 


so. In one way and another the bu: ers 
in the large consuming markets were led 
to believe that many millers did no! re- 
ally -mean it when they accepted the 
written uniform sales contract and (hat 
only a little further pressure was ne: :led 
to induce them to abandon the w ole 
thing, and placidly accept whatever form 
of contract the buyers chose to dici ite. 

As is always the case, the just are 
now suffering along with the unjust. 
Those millers who, throughout the | ry- 
ing months of the crop year just ened, 
insisted that the sales contract meant 
exactly what it said, and held their <us- 
tomers to its terms just as firmly as ‘hey 
expected to be held themselves, are ow 
facing the prospect of losing busi:ess 
from those who have been led by other 
and less farsighted millers to believe | hat 
they could dictate terms both to the inills 
from which they bought and to the 
smaller dealers to whom they sold. \c- 
cording to the Federation bulletin, at 
least one flour club has appointe a 
committee to call upon all car lot luy- 
ers of flour in its market and endeavor 
to secure assurances that all these buy- 
ers will purchase flour only on the terms 
of a contract of their own devising. ‘I his 
simple boycott scheme certainly will not 
work, but if it has any effect at all, i! is 
to be hoped that only those millers will 
suffer who brought the situation on 
themselves by their lack of backbone 
with regard to the contract in the pst 
year. 

Every instance of unsound busi«ss 
practice brings its retaliation sooner or 
later. The miller who, in the dull d ys 
of the past year, quietly notified ‘iis 
customers that the uniform sales ¢v1- 
tract was to some extent only a scrap 
of paper, and that the passage regard ng 
sales f.o.b. mill was merely a lawyer's 
formality, is now given the choice of 
losing business or letting his customers 
dictate the terms on which he shall sell 
his product™ In either case he loses ‘ar 
more than he gained by his spinelessi.’ss. 
He deserves no sympathy; the only ti u- 
ble is that he has made difficulties ‘or 
his more firm and courageous colleag.es. 

It is, of course, essential that e\ «ry 
miller should pay strict heed to the | °d- 
eration’s warning, and insist on doing 
business only on the basis of the sel «r’s 
contract; but it is equally important ‘at 


4 


‘every miller should carry out to the ‘et- 


ter the recommendation unanimously 
adopted at the Mass Convention in J'ine, 
and see that: the selling contract is 
strictly interpreted and lived up to by 
both parties thereto in every detail. 
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A break in wheat prices, amounting to 


about 7c for the ptember and De- 
cember futures and 5c for cash grades, 
materially slowed down the activities of 
flour buyers during last week, and the 
flour market was relatively inactive, 
though there remained a considerable 
volume of small sales for prompt de- 
livery. The mills were in general kept 
busy at a very satisfactory rate, at least 
as compared with that of recent months, 
by the quantity of orders for quick ship- 
ment. 

The decline in wheat was more or 
less inexplicable, as it came in the face 
of an apparently bullish government re- 
port, and its lack of clearly traceable 
cause was more effective than its actual 
extent in disturbing buyers. At the 
same time, the lack of any great spread 
between cash. wheat and the September 
and December options seems a fairly 
safe indication that wide fluctuations are 
not to be expected. 

At the close on Monday, Aug. 15, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 
about $1.30, with September ametaging 
about $1.24 and December $1.25. he 
corresponding prices on Monday, Aug. 
92, were $1.25, aT and $1.19. It is in- 
teresting to compare these prices with 
those of a year ago, when an average 
quotation for No. 2 cash grades was 
$2.55, and for the December option $2.34. 
The spread of 2le at that time, as com- 
pared with the one of 7c now, is of 
special significance. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Ang. 10 .ccccss $8.50 $7.35 $6.75 
Aug. 12 ececor 8.90 7.4 6.80 
Aug. 1 .coscevee 9.40 7.50 7.00 
Jaly 1 ..cccccee 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Jane 1 .ccecces 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 .ccccocs 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 ..ccccoe 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ..cccee 9.60 9.35 9.55 
DOR. 1 .ccccesss 9.50 9.20 9.75 
SOR. 3 .cccecsces 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Dec. 1 .ccccecce 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Hov. 1 .cccocse 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Ost. 1 ..ccoseus 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Gopt. 1 ..cseeee 12.90 12.45 12.10 
AUS. 1 cccvesce 13.55 12.80 12.60 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


« Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Bag. 19 ..sta8 $6.25 $5.75 $5.35 
Bee. 18 vecscsas 6.3 6.00 5.55 
MUS. 1 .cssaese 6.70 6.00 6.45 
BOI 1 ..ccceses 6.75 6.20 5.65 
Game 1 .ccaseus 7.05 7.00 6.35 
May 1 ..oscewe 6.00 « 5.90 5.70 
Berl 1 .cogeean 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 .sccees 6.80 6.95 7.26 
wee, 1 .ccousean 6.85 7.00 7.20 
oan. $ .costuaee 7.30 7.35 7.365 
mee, 1 .aseesaan 7.00 6.75 7.20 
mem, 1 wasabnne 9.00 , 8.85 9.10 
Ott. 1 .ccccenve 10.30 10.00 10.05 
maet. 1 .cseseue 10.35 10.25 9.65 
OOS. 1 .cstocns 11.30 10.85 9.80 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important. pave of mills: the 
spriuy wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Ha’ Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Aug. 14-20 ...... 61 96 70 
Aug. 7-18 <...... 61 94 66 

July 31-Aug. 6... 61 93 62% 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average 45 62 39 
January average.. 44 50 36 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 19 
was $20.65 per ton, which compares with 
- following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


AMB.. 1 cccceces $21.00. Web. 1. scccecce $32.75 
July 1 wnccccee 0.60 Jan. 2 .....00+ 33.26 
FJUMO 1 ccccccce 22.66 Dec. 1 ....+.+- 37.75 
May 1 occcccce 33.66 Nov. 1 ..cccece 35.95 
ApTlh 2 coccces 86.86 Ocet. 1° .cccccee 40.00 
March 1 .....,. 28.70 Sept. 1 ........ 47.10 





KELLEY MILLING CO. FIRE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 20.—As pre- 
viously reported by telegram to The 
Northwestern Miller, the mill and ele- 
vator of the. Kelley Milling Co., this city, 
was struck by lightning early Wednes- 
day morning and burned to the ground. 
The fire was a climax of a severe elec- 
trical stotm that r throughout the 
night. Arthur B. Kelley, president of 
the company, estimated the total dam- 
age to buildings and contents at $500,- 
000, replacement value. Insurance par- 
tially covered the loss. 

The bolt hit at 12:16 a.m., striking a 
chute between the grain elevators and 
the mill building. The flames that fol- 
lowed are believed to have been caused 
by ignition of grain dust. An hour later 
the mill had been destroyed. The fire- 
men were Se by lack of water 
pressure. The buildings were of seven 
stories, and covered an area of two acres. 
The fire spread to the Acme elevator, 
owned by the Moore-Seaver Grain Co., 
this city, located about. 100 feet away, 
causing water damage to the extent of 
about $500. This elevator was saved. 

The Kelley mill was one of the oldest 
in the city. It was founded in 1899. by 
John Kelley, who died June 2, 1918, leav- 
ing an estate of almost $3,000,000. The 
elevator capacity was doubled three 
years ago. At the time of the fire, be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 bbls flour were in 
the warehouse and less than 40,000 bus 
wheat in the elevator, Arthur B. Kelley 
estimated. The burned mill had a daily 
capacity of 1,500 bbls. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





DEATH OF J, VERKLEIJ 


AmsrerpaM, Hottanp, Aug. 1.—As an- 
nounced by cablegram to The North- 
western Miller, J. Verkleij, who, with 
A. R. Grippeling, formed the firm of 
well-known flour importers under their 
joint names of Grippeling & Verkleij, 
agents in Holland of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. for a number of: years, re- 
cently passed away under circumstances 
that were very tragic. He was going to 
his bankers, accompanied by his little 
son, when he was stricken with a sudden 
attack of heart failure. Up to the mo- 


ment of his. death Mr. Verkleij was ap- 
parently in the best of health and was 
regularly on the Amsterdam flour mar- 
ket.. He was 57 years old. His funeral 
was .attended by a large number of 
friends and representatives from the 
flour trade, thereby expressing their deep 
sympathy with the family and the firm 
in their great loss and their high esteem 
and respect for the deceased.’ 





AGREEMENT ON TINCHER BILL 


The Senate and House agreed, on 
Tuesday, to the conference report on 
the Capper-Tincher bill to regulate fu- 
ture dealings in grain. The measure now 
goes to the President. It is announced 
in news dispatches from Chicago that 
trading in “indemnities,’ “puts” and 


“calls” will cease on the Chicago Board 
of Trade Oct. 1. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 21 Aug. 23 
Aug. 20 Aug. 13 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...354,515 284,045 289,755 328,880 
BE. PAG) cicsece 7,695 11,375 2,660 13,055 
Duluth-Superior 19,910 16,940 8,025 10,490 
Milwaukee ..... 5,815 3,060 7,965 10,000 

Totals .occce. 387,835 315,420 308,405 362,425 
Outside’ mills*..144,915 ...... 92,900 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..532,750 ...... 401,306 .ccce. 
St. Louis ...... 40,500 27,400 29,200 43,700 
St. Louist ..... 75,000 42,700 39,600 55,400 
Buffalo ........ 145,800 132,270 98,340 116,550 
Rochester ..... 9,900 7,700 6,200 9,300 
Chicago ....... 30,000 27,000 19,000 22,750 


Kansas City....109,000 105,500 77,500 85,500 
Kansas City}. ..481,380 485,420 299,135 371,610 


Oma@ne ....ccee 20,050 24,955 7,170 22,900 
Toledo ......«.. 40,100 32,500 21,700 44,500 
Toledof ....... 83,980 97,520 76,475 71,430 
Indianapolis ... 9,065 8,650 6,460 12,135 
Nashville** ....116,660 130,835 79,900 171,815 
Portland, Oreg. 23,470 25,505 21,455 31,420 
Seattle ........ 29,940 24,530 2,405 20,410 
Tacoma ....... 22,440 22,600 28,650 19,940 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 21 Aug. 23 
Aug. 20 Aug. 13 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...... 65 52 53 60 
Bt, PAG cccccccece 32 49 11 56 
Duluth-Superior .. 53 45 22 28 
Outside mills* .... 59 61 38 40 

Average spring.. 61 51 45 42 
Milwaukee ,....... 24 13 33 55 
Wt. LOUIS cccccccce 80 54 58 87 
St. Louist ........ 97 55 61 72 
Bufkalo ..cccccccce 88 79 59 70 
Rochester ........ 53 41 33 50 
CRICRBO ccccccscce 75 67 64 85 
Kansas City ...... 100 91 80 91 
Kansas Cityt ..... 94 94 65 86 
DEBRA, occcccccece 83 100 29 95 
POTOGO ov ecccccess 84 68 45 93 
Toledof .......... 70 66 47 81 
Indianapolis -..... 40 38 28 53 
Nashville** ......, 60 66 47 75 
Portland, Oregon... 49 63 44 73 
BORGES *. cccccesecs 57 46 16 30 
DAGOMMS occcecccar 39 40 50 34 

Totals ....cs.e06 69 58 43 66 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 24.) 


NasHvitte.—Demand continues slow 


for flour. Fair shipments are being 
made on contracts. Millfeed quiet. - 
Prices nervous. 


Cotumsus.—The week has started: off 
with a fair demand for flour, several 
sales being reported yesterday for 60 
and 90 days’ shipment. Feed quiet. 


PHILaDELPHIA.—Demand for flour con- 
fined to moderate sized lots to meet cur- 
rent requirements, and market showed no 
important change. Millfeed dull and 
prices favored buyers. 


Bostron.—No improvement in demand 
for flour, either prompt or for Septem- 
ber shipment. Prices generally 20@30¢ 
lower on springs and hard winters. Soft 
winters slightly lower. Millfeed quiet, 
with market lower on wheat feeds and 
fairly steady on other feeds. 


Mitwavxkee.—Flour trade more active 
this week. Good bookings for prompt 
shipment. Deferred offers limited, but 
buyers not eager to place forward busi- 
ness. Prices 50c bbl lower. Rye flour 
also reduced 50c bbl. Business only fair. 
Millfeed easy. Bran and middlings 50c 
ton lower. Fair consumptive demand. 


Sr. Louis.—Slight strength which de- 
veloped in the wheat market this week 
so far has failed to result in improved 
flour buying. Prices on spring and hard 
wheat flour do not -show increased 
strength. Demand for soft wheat flour 
shows slight improvement. Export buy- 
ing practically unchanged from last week. 
Millfeed dull. 


Kansas Crry.—Milling situation in the 
Southwest shows little change since Sat- 
urday. Buying continues on fairly lib- 
eral scale for prompt shipment. Local 
mills still rushed as they are behind on 
orders. Moderate business being booked 
for 60 to 90 days ahead. Export quiet. 
General conditions of millfeed very quiet. 
Demand and offerings limited. 


Cuicaco.—Lower prices for wheat 
have depressed flour values to the lowest 
of the season, and curtdiled buying to 
pressing necessities both for wheat and 
rye. Prices for wheat and rye are the 
lowest of the season, with exporters the 
best buyers. Liquidation in wheat has 
been extensive, and flour buyers have no 
nerve under such conditions. Feed slow 
and easier. 


Battimore.—Flour shows little change 
from Saturday except on soft winters, 
which are steadier, with exporters doing 
some nibbling for near-by straights. New 
standard spring patent offered down to 
$7.50, cotton, for September to January 
shipment, with buyers still refusing to 
pay any premium over hard winters. 
Feed 50c ton lower on spring bran and 
standard middlings, otherwise unchanged 
and dull throughout. 





Bristol, Tenn., is to have a large mod- 
ern bakery. The plant will be installed 
at Seventh and Shelby streets by Her- 
man Hecht, a business man of that place. 
It is stated that the plant will repre- 
sent an investment of $75,000. 








I LOUR— 
Sprinz first patent ....ccccccccccccccsecces 
Spring standard patent ...5.i-csseceeccesees 
Spring first COOP -..eicccvecccccvetveccveces 
Hard winter short patent .....6s.eeeeeeeees 


Hard winte® GRRMMNIE 00.00 cqececcaseees esa 
Hard winter first Clear .....cccccscccccccce 


Soft vinter short patent ........ceceeeecees 

Soft winter Straight ....reccecccnsveticcscda 

Soft winter Great COME ..cccscercsccccsscses 

Rye Nour, WM sls os ness (ak ween sd See dvee’s 

Rye flour, GME Gs 060.043 dos 33 abe ocensese 
EED— 

Springs DO wdacsies v0ss ches de deine essdake 


UOT] WiKi cnc wciaiond <Gheertiie 
Wert win e teri ccdedcemectdicbesesse 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............+« 
Red dog. cksesae Piven s 4a sp aVUAEhbs sd te ur% 
Family patent 
Beate evi scks $....@7.55 (49's) 
Sa » «ee +@8.50 (98's) 


*Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices bas’ 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


iiour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 23. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.60@ 8.15 $7.60@ 8.00 $.....@..... $8.00@ 8.30 $.....@..... $8.25@ 8.50 $8.50@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.25 $7.65@ 8.15 $8.50@ 9.00 
7.80@ 8.00 7.45@ 7.70 000 6 cues 7.50@ 8.00 “ Pee 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.60 7.80@ 7.75 Oe err 
5.80@ 6.25 5.40@ 5.50 Wicllviiees 5.25@ 6.00 ee oe eee 6.60@ 7.00 eer, rar esas ce ee 
6.95@ 7.30 ae 6.60@ 7.00  6.30@ 6.75 ne 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.50 7.20@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.50 
6.40@ 6.80. a ee 6.40@ 6.60 5.60@ 5.85 --@.. 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 ee eee 6.70@ 7.15 ap tt ai 
5.30@ 5.75 onsen 4.90@ 5.75 4.75@ 56.00, a a eee ave@ ce coe cid Met's oebs (Pisces ee ere 
6.25@ 6.65 os eae ecee ++ @. 6.25@ 6.75 <M... 6.40@ 6.65 Pere 7.25@ 7.50 o.soe.0G scope 7.40@ 7.90 
6.00@ 6.40 see @evcées --@: 5.50@ 5.75 ~ *5.40@ 5.65 *5.85@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.50 5.40@ 6.20 6.15@ 6.40 
5.25@ 5.40 0c @ coeds vir MD » ow 4.40@ 4.75 »-@.. 600 a esse 2 000 6B c cove 5.50@ 6.00 o'ede oo csc's 5.25@ 5.76 

6.35@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.30 «....@.« - ee $-@cs 6.75@ 7.25 ar Pee 6.50@ 6.75 @ a 

5.75@ 6.25 4.10@ 4.20 caMs ot - we --@.. 6.00@ 6.50 -@ ee ae @ ~ F 
16.50@18.50 13.00@15.00 Or eee e000 @....s --@.. 22.00@23.00 23.00@24.00 23.50@24.00 @ 22.50 oper Ba 
16.00 @17.00 eeeee@....+. °10.50@11.00 14.50@15.00 >:¢@ ie orssicd enh o's ors od OP 0 co ws «eee » @23.50 @..... Sede Muses 
16.50@17.50 ie Aft), ey ors 15.00 @15.50 9:0 v.00 24.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 24.00@24.50 @... 15.50@17.50 
17.50@18.00 ° 13.00@16.00  14:00@14.56 Ler, er ee Pe 23.50@24.00 24.00@25.00 «see» @25.00 @22.50 21.00@23.00 
23.50 @25.00 23.00@23.50 15.00@16.00  .18.00@19.00 LiGS <0 30.00@31.00 29.00@31.00 27.50@28.00 s+ »@28.50 + 06teinice 
30.00 @32.00 30.00@ 31.00 opes Oe 060’ ee ee o0@.. «+e+-@41.00 38.00@40.00 « «++» @37.00 -+e- »@38.50 5 inks Oe aca 

Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.00 @5.30 ~ '$5.00@5.30 $7.65@8.00 $8.30 @8.90 $7.30@8 
» -opperte pss eocus . sone @E @9.90 o+et O@200 ry 
is f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. and feed. joka! yoo sthe 
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ENGLAND’S DROUTH ENDS 


Heavy Rains in Many Sections—Early Har- 
vest in Scotland—Fa ble Reports 

from Holland 

Loxpoy, Enc., Aug. 10.—The long 
spell of hot weather has at last come to 
an end, and there is every indication that 
the drouth has broken. Heavy rains have 
fallen in many parts of the country, with 
the exception of London and the south- 
east of England but, generally speaking, 
the country has suffered yng | and 
the fields are parched and sun baked. 
Vegetables are very dear, and will con- 
tinue to be so during the winter; this 
should make a better demand for flour. 
Deliveries of new English wheat are fair- 
ly large, and prices are $1.40@1.42 per 
bu. Potatoes have suffered somewhat, 
and the prices have risen considerably 
during the past few weeks. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








An Early Harvest in Scotland 
Grascow, Scortann, Aug. 8.—Scotland 
robably never had an earlier harvest. 
oth oats and wheat are ripe, and many 

fields have been cut. The reaper is about 
a month ahead of its normal time in 
many districts. Wheat is a good crop, 
but oats are light. Scotland, of course, 
grows very little wheat. The eastern 
counties are the only parts where wheat 
is grown on any relatively large scale. 
What the oatmeal prospects will be from 
the new crop cannot = be judged but 
the proportion of feeding oats probably 
will be large. 





Weather and the Harvest in Holland 

AmsterpaM, Hortann, Aug. 10.—The 
excessive heat of the last few weeks has 
somewhat abated, as we have had a fair 
amount of rain. The winter wheat crop 
can be considered safe and by no means 
unfavorable, for although the grain itself 
is small, the yield is fairly large and the 
quality is as good as we have had for 
many a year. Practically all of it is 
millable, since none of it has suffered 
from rain either during the growing 
rocess or the harvesting. Rye, particu- 
arly, which is the most important of 
our winter crops, has given from good to 
very good yields. 


WHEAT GROWERS’ PLANS 


Farmers’ Association Asks Federal Govern- 
ment to Finance Selling Project to 
Extent of $5,000,000 


Seatrie, Wasu., Aug. 20.—The North- 
west Wheat Growers, Associated, repre- 
senting a large number of farmers in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, which claims to have 25,000,000 bus 
wheat pledged to it by the growers of 
those states for handling and sale, has 
asked the federal government to finance 
it to the extent of $5,000,000 to be used 
as a revolving fund in carrying the wheat 
until sold. 

The wheat harvest of these states is 
limited to a period of about six to eight 
weeks, during which most of the wheat 
is delivered to the warehouses, whereas 
the marketing of the wheat extends prac- 
tically throughout the crop year. The 
arrangement of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, with its members 
is that it pays them for the wheat at the 
time of delivery, which necessitates a 
large capital to carry the wheat until it 
can be sold. The object of the associa- 
tion, ‘according to its officers, is not to 
hold the wheat delivered to it for specu- 
lative purposes, but only until it can be 
marketed. 

Complaint has been made by the asso- 
ciation that the banks are unwilling to 
make advances on wheat against ware- 
house receipts excepting where actual 
sales of the wheat have been made, and 
this attitude on the part of the banks is 
the ground for the application by the 
association for federal financial aid. 

This matter having been called to the 
attention of Governor Harding, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, he ‘said: “It 
seems that, in order to make a domestic 
acceptance eligible for discount: at a 
federal reserve bank, there must be a 
shipment of goods, and the board has 
ee as far as it can by ruling that a 

lomestic oe is eligible against 
warehouse and terminal receipts, pro- 
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vided a sale is in contemplation ‘and 
shipment is to be made within a reason- 
able time. The only point involved ap- 
pears to be the amount of credit that 
can be extended by a member bank.” 
W. C. Tirrary. 


WHEAT ACREAGE ESTIMATE 


180,000,000 Acres Sown This Year in 25 
Countries, Including the United 
States 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 20.—Esti- 
mates of the area of wheat sown in 25 
countries, including the United States, 
for which statistics are available for the 
present year, aggregate approximately 
180,000,000 acres, compared with approxi- 
mately 183,000,000 last year, a summary 
of foreign crop prospects, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, reports. 
These countries plant, according to their 
annual average area of wheat for the 
years 1909-13, about 67 per cent of the 
total area planted to the so-called wheat 
crop of the world. 

For the 16 countries, including the 
United States, for which statistics on the 
production of wheat are available, and 
normally producing about 50 per cent of 
the total wheat crop of the world, esti- 
mates this year indicate a production of 
approximately 1,953,000,000 bus, com- 

ared with about 1,946,000,000 last year. 

t should be remembered that, while these 
estimates show an increase of approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 bus wheat above that 
of 1920, they are based on countries 
producing only 50 per cent of the total 
wheat production of the world, and no 
definite approximation can be made, until 
after the returns from more of the re- 
maining countries are received, as to 
whether the total production of wheat 
for 1921 will be greater or less than that 
of 1920. 

The agricultural prospects in foreign 
countries, when viewed in the light of the 
extended drouth, which has prevailed 
throughout the greater part of Europe, 
Russia and India, are expected to show 
rather unfavorable results at the end of 
the current harvest. The present un- 
favorable situation is not the result of 
decreased acreages, but rather of the 
stunted growth of the crops caused by a 
generally mild and dry winter in the 
northern hemisphere, followed by the ex- 
tended drouth mentioned above. 

However, it is doubtful if the drouth 
will have a very serious effect upon the 
world’s wheat supply as, generally speak- 
ing, the winter sown wheat got a firm 
hold on the soil before the drouth came, 
and, with the exception of some short- 
ness in the straw, the winter wheat crop, 
on the whole, has not been very seriously 
affected. 

In Canada the crops are progressing 
favorably. Latest reports indicate no 
serious damage by rust. The present 
situation is reported as_ satisfactory, 
while the outlook is regarded as above 
the average. Harvesting now is taking 
place over the greater part of Europe, 
and although the drouth continues in 
practically all northern, western and cen- 
tral Europe, the outlook for the winter 
wheat crop is generally spoken of in 
favorable terms, but other crops are 
suffering severely. 

In Russia the agricultural situation is 
in a serious state, and it is now absolutely 
certain that no grain exports can be ex- 
pected from that country. 

In India, reports from the unirrigated 








- areas in the Punjab and Singh show the 


crops are suffering from drouth. In 
other parts of the country latest advices 
indicate an improvement in climatic con- 
ditions, as the monsoon has strengthened 
and is causing excellent rainfall. In 
North Africa the harvesting results have 
turned out somewhat better than last 


year. 

In Algeria the yield of wheat was 
good, but it is doubtful if there will be 
any available for export. In Tunis, on 
the whole, cereal crops have been satis- 
factorily harvested. The crops of Ar- 
cen have been sown under generally 

avorable conditions, and in Australia 
the crop prospects continue favorable, 
owing to ample moisture in practically 
all agricultural districts. 

A dispatch received by the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 





ture at Rome, Italy, gives the 1921 pro- 
duction of wheat in Spain as 148,189,000 
bus and that of Hungary as 41,887,000 
bus, ‘Adding these ‘quantities to the har- 
vests of Belgium, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Greece, Canada, United 
States, India, Japan, Algeria, Morocco, 
and Tunis, already announced, gives a 
total for the countries named of 1,711,- 
982,000 bus, or 98.6 per cent of the pre- 
vious year. 

The 1921: production of rye in Spain 
is given as 27,754,000 bus, and that of 
Hungary as 18,936,000 bus, the total for 
these countries and for Belgium, Bul- 
aria, Finland, Alsace-Lorraine, Greece, 
man Bag and. the United States being 
172,943,000 bus, or 101.9 per cent of the 
1920 production. 

The 1921 production of barley in Spain 
is given as 92,180,000 bus and that of 
Japan as 89,286,000 bus, while the total 
for the same countries as for wheat, ex- 
cluding Hungary and India, is 552,344,- 
000 bus, or 103.6 per cent of the 1920 
production. 

The 1921. production of oats in Spain 
is given as 34,722,000 bus, and the total 
production for this country and for Bul- 
garia, Finland; Alsace-Lorraine, Greece, 
Canada, the United States, Algeria, and 
Tunis is 1,953,069,000 bus, or 89.7 per 
cent of the 1920 production. 

In the other countries crop conditions 
for cereals are generally average and the 
production will probably be greater than 
the previous year. 

JoHN Marrinan. 


FARM PRODUCE CREDITS 


House Passes Bills to Rehabilitate Agricul- 
tural and Railroad Industries, Through 
War Finance Corporation 


The House of Representatives at 
Washington has passed, with several 
changes, the Senate bill to authorize the 
War ‘Finance Corporation to extend 
credits up to $1,000,000,000 to exporters 
in order to stimulate foreign trade in 
American farm products. The Winslow 
bill to authorize the War Finance Cor- 
poration to fund railroad securities to 
the amount of $500,000,000 was adopted 
subsequently. A similar bill is pending 
in the Senate. 

After defeating an amendment to the 
farm export credit bill to provide for 
the purchase of $200,000,000 of farm 
loan bonds by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in its foreign trade operations, the 
measure was adopted by a vote of 314 
to 21. A motion offered by Representa- 
tive Wingo, of Arkansas, to recommit the 
bill to the committee was defeated. 

Only after an acrimonious debate was 
the Winslow bill adopted by a vote of 
214 to 123, after an amendment to strike 
from the bill provision to prohibit claims 
on account of “inefficiency of labor” was 
defeated by a rising vote of 145 to 17. 

The amount remaining to be paid the 
railroads by the government on account 
of claims arising out of the period of 
federal control, Representative Sanders, 
of Indiana, who had charge of the bill, 
estimated at about $349,000,000. He said 
that of the $1,108,000,000 in claims filed 
and remaining to be filed, settlements on 
$237,000,000 have been made by the Rail- 
road administration at an average rate 
of 3lc on a dollar. Upon the same basis, 
he said, the estimate was made that the 
remainder of the claims, amounting to 
about $850,000,000, probably would be 
settled for around $349,000,000. 

On the other hand, he said, the rail- 
roads were obligated to the government 
for about $700,000,000 for improvements 
made by the government during the 
period of federal control. The object of 
the bill, as explained by him, is to 
authorize the refunding of this debt up 
to the amount of $500,000,000. 

Representative Reyburn, of Texas, 
Democrat, attacked the bill, declaring the 
railroads of the country should learn 
that the government does not care to as- 
sume the burden of owning and operat- 
ing them, but expects private operation 
to be sufficiently efficient to bring about 
a reduction of freight and passenger 
rates. 











J. C. Senn, former district manager 
for the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is now in charge of the western Penn- 
sylvania territory for the H. D. Lee 

lour Mills Co.,-of Salina, Kansas. 
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BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTS 


July Receipts Show Large Increase Over 
1920, with Corresponding Decline 
in Wheat Imports 


Loyvon, Eno., Aug. 10.—In the trade 
returns for July, which have just been 
published, there is an improvement in 
British exports as against imports, com- 
pared with July of 1920, imports of food, 
drink and tobacco especially showing a 
falling off. The figures for wheat and 
flour are particularly interesting, for, 
whereas the imports of wheat have great- 
ly diminished, those of flour have in- 
creased. During July, 1920, 22,136,600 
bus wheat were imported, but during 
July, 1921, only 9,494,815 bus were re- 
ceived. Of wheat flour the imports dur- 
ing July, 1920, were 457,775 bbls, against 
701,625 in July, 1921. This fact will give 
satisfaction to exporting millers, who 
would no doubt like to see the fig- 
ures grow still larger. 

C. F. G. Rarxrs, 


CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 


Weather Conditions Since June Have Re- 
duced Probable Yield by 50,000,000 
Bus or More 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 20.—It is now evi- 
dent enough that Canada is not to have 
the quantity of wheat from this year’s 
crop that was promised in mid-June. 
Weather conditions since then have re- 
duced the return by 50,000,000 bus or 
more. The three western provinces are 
placing their probable yield at 260,000, 
000 to 275,000,000 bus. Such a reduc- 
tion in the supply is unfortunate, since 
the need oversea is so great, but Canada 
will still have nearly 200,000,000 bus for 
export, which is beyond pre-war contri- 
bution to the world’s annual surplus. 

Eastern Canada is having cooler and 
unsettled weather. Rains are falling with 
sufficient frequency to retard the com- 
pletion of harvest, and many farmers 
have grain still in their fields, mostly 
oats. On the whole, the harvest has yield- 
ed fair results, but not nearly what the 
spring months promised. The wheat is 
grading lower than average, and quite a 
lot of smut is being shown. The oats 
are light in weight. Hay is a disappoint- 
ing crop, while corn and the fodder 
grasses have done better. Evidently, 
eastern Canada is to have a busy year 
in its demand for feedingstuffs. 


A. H. Baty. 














Stimulates Grain Shipping 


Monrreat, Que., Aug. 20.—The reduc- 
tion in ocean freight rates on grain from 
this port, effective Aug. 6, had a most 
stimulating effect on the shipping busi- 
ness. Canadian and United States ex- 
porters booked heavily, with the result 
that the harbor is now congested with 
grain vessels awaiting their loading 
turns. It is estimated that over 10,000,- 
000 bus are under contract for shipment 
from here in the early weeks of the new 
crop year. The rate on this grain is 5s 
per qr to United Kingdom ports. Since 
these bookings were made there have 
been two advances in the rate, which 
stands now at 5s 9d for heavy grains 
and 5s 3d for oats. 

Nearly 60 oceangoing vessels were 
counted in Montreal harbor on one day 
this week. Half of these were loading 
grain. Another fleet, consisting of 26 
upper lake vessels, were waiting to un- 
load grain. All records for grain move- 
ment have been broken in Montreal har- 
bor this summer. 





Railways Ready for Task 


Wiwnirse, Man., Aug. 20.—The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway announces its readi- 
ness to do its part in marketing the 1921 
crop. It has been the practice through- 
out the summer months for every train 
coming west with a light load to have 
empty cars tacked on, with the result 
that nearly all the company’s sidings at 
country points are stocked with empty 
grain cars. All these have been over- 
hauled and inspected, and are in first 
class order to carry the grain. Prepara- 
tions are also being made to secure the 
additional crews which will be required 
to operate these trains. 

L. E. Gray. 
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RATES HINDER MOVEMENT 





Witnesses Before Commerce Commission 
Declare Freight Costs Hold Back 
Farm Products 


The present inertia in agricultural 
freight movements throughout the coun- 
try was attributed to the high rates by 
witnesses appearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission this week. Their 
declarations were supported by a mass 
of statistical data. 

“The agricultural industry is in an 
impoverished state,’ C. B. Hutchings, 
transportation manager of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, told the com- 
missioners, “and I believe any material 
reduction in the carriers’ charges would 
release an enormous amount of food- 
stuffs. With the steady deflation going 
on and the greatly diminishing prices 
which the farmer has to face, the freight 
rates have become almost unbearable. 
The present freight rates are more than 
double in a large majority of the cases 
the pre-war period rate. ; 

“My idea is to show that the grain 
rates, being a paying traffic in 1914, 
should still be a paying traffic when 
compared with the entire freight busi- 
ness. It is my belief that the carriers 
can make a higher income on a larger 
volume of business. Under the present 
rates there will be no appreciable volume 
of freight moved, as to ship his product 
now the farmer would be operating at a 
distinct loss. Grain inspectors and car 
repairers are being paid now twice as 
much as they were paid in 1913, and it 
is my opinion that less work is being 
done now forethe increase in wages.” 

C. W. Hillman, of Newark, N. J., pre- 
sented an exhibit showing general con- 
ditions on the Chicago & North Western 
and the Santa Fe system, and the heavy 
operating expense which the roads main- 
tain. According to the testimony a great 
slash in railroad wages might be expected 
in the event the commission recommend- 
ed that rates on agricultural products be 
reduced. That this would bring a violent 
protest from the four railway brother- 
hoods, he conceded, but to solve the ques- 
tion the farmers. maintained that every 
one must bear his fair share of the re- 
construction process. 


Grain and Milling Interests at Stake 

Ocven, Uran, Aug. 20.—Farmers of 
Utah and Idaho cannot realize sufficient 
from their grain, with present freight 
rates, to pay costs of operation, accord- 
ing to statements made by H. W. Prick- 
ett, manager of the Utah Traffic Bureau, 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C., this week. 
Mr. Prickett and several other Utah and 
Idaho men, including J. J. Neville, man- 
ager of the Husler Min & Elevator Co., 
of Salt Lake City, are at the capital 
contending for decreased rates in order 
that normal acreage may be continued. 
Grain dealers and millers, as well as 
farmers, are watching this case with 
much interest, declaring that upon the 
results depends the continued progress 
of intermountain grain industry. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


Simultaneous Rate Reductions Asked 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—A protest 
against proposed reductions by eastern 
lines of grain rates for export and do- 
mestic shipments to North Atlantic ports 
was contained in telegrams sent this 
week by the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion to President Harding, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The telegrams 
read: “In the interest of fair and equi- 
table treatment for valley states, our 
association urges the necessity of simul- 
taneous rate reductions to permit west- 
ern shippers using Gulf ports to compete 
non export grain shipments via Atlantic 
orts. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


Cut in Domestic Rates Asked 

Inp1anarouis, Ixp., Aug. 20.—Millers 
and grain dealers in Indianapolis and 
other Indiana cities will turn their ef- 
forts toward obtaining revisions of rail- 
Toad freight rates on domestic shipping 

the central territory, now that a 714c 
reduction per 100 lbs on grain and grain 
products has-been’ authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, it is an- 
nounced by- Leonard E. Banta, traffic 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


manager of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade. 

The 714¢ reduction will not result in a 
decline in the price of grain, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Banta, who said that, al- 
though a great part of the wheat crop 
of 1921 already has been disposed of in 
the middle West, the reduction will aid 
farmers in later shipments of corn and 
the remainder of the wheat and oats 
crops. 

he new petition to obtain reductions 
in domestic rates, if approved, probably 
will mean stimulation of domestic busi- 
ness and enable domestic grain buyers to 
compete with export buyers, the traffic 
manager said. He added that at the 
present time the export buyer has so de- 
cided an advantage in freight rates that 
he can bid higher, as the domestic buyer 
cannot meet the bids and then ship out 
on the present high domestic rates. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Representation from California 

San Francisco, Car., Aug. 20.—The 
California State Railroad Commission 
will be represented in behalf of Califor- 
nia shippers of grain products at the 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington, D. C., when 
rates on these products in the western 
and mountain groups come up for read- 
justment. Decision by the State Rail- 
road Commission to intervene in the pro- 
ceedings resulted from conferences be- 
tween the commission and Los Angeles 
grain shippers and the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. The commis- 
sion pointed out that there have been 
head reductions in the prices of hay and 
grain, and adds, “because of the reduced 
values, the California shippers are un- 
able to reach the markets where these 
crops were formerly disposed of. This 
is caused, to a great extent, by the pres- 
ent high freight rates. These rates, how- 
ever, from California territory to the 
consuming markets, because of the longer 
distance haul, manifestly place a heavier 
burden against the California traffic that 
results from the same percentage in- 
crease to the same markets for shorter 


distance points.” 
R. C. Mason. 


Lake and Rail Rates Reduced 

Dututn, Minn., Aug. 20.—To meet 
the effect of the cut in all-rail rates on 
flour to the East for export, the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation has reduced 
the flour rate from Duluth by lake and 
rail to the seaboard in the same amount, 
7¥%c per 100 lbs. A cut in the domestic 
rate of 414c is to be made next by the 
rail lines, and the boat line will meet 
that. The effective date of the cut in 
the export rate is Sept. 3. 

F, G. Cartson. 


Nebraska Railway Statistics 

Omana, Nes, Aug. 20.—All grains, 
wheat and corn especially, and hay have 
borne a greater percentage of the gen- 
eral freight rate boosts made_by the 
railroads on order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission than has the general 
run of other commodities, according to 
statistics prepared by the Nebraska 
Railway Commission and introduced this 
week before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as evidence that grain and 
hay rates should be lowered. The sta- 
tistics are part of the exhibit presented 
by the combined grain-growing states of 
the middle West. 

The rate on wheat from 25 shipping 
points in Nebraska, selected as repre- 
sentative of the whole state, to Los An- 
geles is enough to give the railroads a 
net earning per car mile of 35c. The 
rate on lemons and apples shipped from 
Los Angeles to Nebraska, however, nets 
only 3lc and 26c, respectively, per car 
mile. It is also pointed out by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission that 
these fruits require special equipment, 
refrigerator cars and ice in transit from 
Los Angeles here, while the wheat which 
the Nebraska farmer ships out there 
needs only an ordinary grain car and 
none of the attention that must be given 
to perishable shipments. - , 

ogs moving to Omaha from these Ne- 
braska points earn 29c per car mile and 
cattle the same. Hay earns 25c per car 
mile. The minimum weight on hogs is 
19,000 lbs, on. cattle 21,000 Ibs, and on 
hay 25,000 Ibs. 

The roads carry ‘wheat to Kansas City 


on a rate which earns for them 64c ‘per 
car mile, but they are willing to carry 
cement back from Kansas City to Ne- 
braska for 58c per car mile. They will 
carry cattle and sheep to Chicago for 2ic 
and 18c, respectively, but they require 
49c to carry corn there. The cattle and 


_ sheep require attention, the corn needs 


none. 

These figures are taken from actual 
reports made by the railroads, according 
to C. A. Ross, chief rate clerk for the 
commission, who compiled them. The 
same condition holds true with respect 
to rye, barley and oats as to corn, be- 
cause the rate on these grains is the 
same as the corn rate. 

“We are representing to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that wheat, corn 
and hay, the three products which the 
Nebraska farmer ships in the greatest 
quantity, are made to bear a proportion 
of the general increase in freight rates 
that is unfair by comparison with rates 
on other commodities,’ Mr. Ross says. 
“It is not a question of how much reve- 
nue the roads need to run, but a question 
of their collecting this revenue without 
imposing on any certain class.” 

Commissioner Thorne Browne is rep- 
resenting the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission at the hearing in Washing- 
ton. LeicH Lesute. 


Reduction in Car Loadings 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 20.—A re- 
duction of 11,789 in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight during the 
week which ended on Aug. 6, compared 
with the preceding week, was shown by 
reports just received from the railroads 
of the United States by the car service 
division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

The total for the week was 784,781 
cars, a decrease of 150,949 compared 
with the corresponding week last year, 
and 87,292 under that for the corre- 
sponding week in 1919. 

Tabulations show that the decrease, 
compared with the previous week, was 
due principally to a falling off in the 
loading of grain and grain products, to- 
gether with a reduction in the number of 
cars loaded with coal and merchandise 
and miscellaneous freight, which includes 
manufactured products. 

The loading of grain and grain prod- 
ucts totaled 58,622 cars; 7,794 below the 
total for the week before, but 21,478 in 


865 


excess of that for the corresponding 
week in 1920. A-tapering off in the 
movement of grain and grain products, 
however, is to expected from now on, 
in view of ‘the fact that the harvest sea- 
son is rapidly drawing to a close in the 
Middle West. 

Except for grain, grain products and 
livestock, decreases were reported in the 
number of cars loaded with all classes 
of commodities during the week, com- 
_ with the corresponding week in 


The pocahontas and northwestern dis- 
tricts were the only ones to show an in- 
crease in the loading of all commodities, 
compared with the previous week, while 
the southwestern was the only district to 
show an increase over the corresponding 
week last year. , 

There was a decrease of 13,137 in the 
number of freight cars temporarily out 
of service on Aug. 8 because of the busi- 
ness depression, compared with the total 
on July 31. On Aug. 8, 513,040 were re- 
ported as being idle, compared with 
526,177 at the end of last month. Of the 
total, 297,784 were serviceable cars not 
needed to meet current freight require- 
ments, while the remaining 215,256 were 
in need of repairs. 

Surplus box cars in good order on 
Aug. 8 numbered 88,593, a reduction of 
11,614 since the first of the month, while 
surplus coal cars in good. repair, totaled 
152,774, or 8,949 less than were reported 
on July 31. A reduction of 2,130 was 
reported in the number of surplus stock 
cars, which brought the total down in 
slightly more than a week to 12,337. 

JoHN Manrinan. 





LADISH COMPANY’S FIRE LOSS 

MitwavukeE, Wis., Aug. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—An estimated loss. of $100,- 
000 was caused by fire Saturday night in 
the storage building of the Ladish Mill- 
ing Co., Stewart and Reynolds streets. 

The mill and elevator were only slight- 
ly damaged, although grain stocks more 
or less suffered from water and _ heat. 
Some flour awaiting loading was burned 
or ruined. 

Operations in the mill proper are not 
affected seriously, according to Stuart 
F. Hyde, secretary of the company, al- 
though it will require a few days to 
make adjustments. Losses are fully cov- 
ered under blanket policies. 

L. E. Meyer. 








JULY FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing ex- 
ports of domestic breadstuffs for July and for the 7 months from Jan. 1 to 
July 31 shows the continuing disproportion between wheat and flour shipments. 
The figures are as follows (000’s omitted): 


JULY EXPORTS 


om 1921 


ee, | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


SEVEN MONTHS’ EXPORTS 


1920——, ———1920-21——. -——-1919-20- 
Quantity Value 


Flour, bbls ........0+. 1,286 $9,070 2,404 $26,590 9,361 $70,636 14,149 $158,105 
Wheat, bus .....-...6% 24,790 37,161 23,838 70,574 148,014 257,796 72,081 198,372 
Barley, bus .......+... 2,108 1,668 1,013 1,634 10,452 9,448 6,754 11,396 
Corn, DUB ....seeeccees 14,973 10,634 1,145 2,079 72,721 68,194 9,744 16,062 
Oats, Dum ....ceccecere 263 134 432 523 1,201 747 9,944 9,742 
Rye, Dus ..-..cceccccce 931 1,293 7,595 17,404 18,399 31,607 36,398 177,223 


The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past 10 months are as 


follows (000’s omitted) : 





a 1920. , + 1921 ‘ 

Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July 
Flour, bbis..... 1,607 1,101 952 1,280 1,024 1,370 1,591 1,265 1,546 1,286 
Wheat, bus..... 35,803 26,035 25,896 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 25,932 26,235 24,790 
Barley, bus..... 2,515 1,623 2,520 2,991 1,324 1,567 631 458 1,372 2,108 
Corn, bus....... 1,417 1,829 3,041 5,436 8,144 13,373 10,426 8,535 11,835 14,973 
Oats, bus..*.... 442 477 466 204 155 99 100 151 228 263 
Rye, bus....... 2,696 4,802 5,626 5,423 3,757 1,751 2,114 1,984 2,439 931 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus 


1921°..... 9,361,300 148,014,115 72,720,905 
1920...... 19,853,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 
1919...... 26,449,881 148,086,470 11,192,533 
1918...... 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 
1917...... 13,926,117 106,196,318 52,170,000 
1916...... 14,379,000 154,049,686 63,548,000 
1915...... 16,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 
1914...... 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 
1913...... 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 
1912...... 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 
1911...... 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 
1910...... 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 
1909...... 9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 
1908...... 13,018,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 
1907...... 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 
1906...... 14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000. 
1905...... 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 
1904...... 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 — 
1903...... 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 
1902...... 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 
1901...... 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,406,000 
1900...... 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 
1899...... 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 
1898...... 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 
1897...... 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 


41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 
49,900,000 15,700,000 
52,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 


Corn Mill- 
flourand feed, 


Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis__ tons 


1,200,844 18,399,395 10,451,506 115,783 1,511 


12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,481 
55,294,479 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,202,434 12,124 
114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 
35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 50,099 
5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 
1,272,000 868,000 4,589,000 477,000 53.597 
1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000. 359,000 78,019 
1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 106,000 
25,480,000 1,078,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
28;822,000 470,000 13,769,000 | 481,000. 69,000 
1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
1;495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
5,969,000 4,855,000 -8,713;000 - 256,000 50,000 
25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ......  scsee 
32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000. ....,. 0 sees 


ee ee | 


4,800,000: 00.0 d00.°* ceee’ 


eeeeee ‘ 


*Seven months for flour, wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley; six months for corn flour 


and meal and millfeed, 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Threshing Proceeds in Northwest—50 Per 
Cent of the Wheat in Minnesota and 
South Dakota Stacked 


The weather is favorable for field 
work, and aay is going on apace in 
the Northwest. ith a few exceptions, 
upwards of 50 per cent of the wheat in 

innesota and South Dakota has been 

stacked. In North Dakota, however, 
very little stacking has been done, and 
the wheat is being threshed from shock. 
Much of the wheat is shrunken and light 
in weight, but contains more than an av- 
er per cent of gluten. 
. The following table compiled from re- 
ports received from millers throughout 
the three states indicates the average 
yield per acre: 


MINNESOTA (BUS) 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
Red Wing ...... 1 20 
Appleton ....... 3@16 10@30 10@40 10@20 
Osakis .......++. 6@12 12@25 ...... 10@15 
Little Falls .... 10 0 26 18 
Kenyon .....+-+- 10@16 20@40 20@40 15@25 
OS PPS C@16 20@40 ...... wuveee 
Springfield ..... 8@12 30@40 20 15@20 
Winona .....++. SOAS ncccee cesece 15@20 
Perham .....-.. 8 BO .cacge 12 
Montevideo ..... 71@9 80 265 - 13 
Fergus, Falls ee 30 265 20 
Wellw ......-... 12 35 25 20 
Faribault ;...... 12 36 28 24 
MO. ceseccreces 7 20 15 20 
Sauk Center 10 18 16 20 
Marshall ......-. 10 30 ° 18 
NORTH DAKOTA. (BUS) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
Lidgerwood .... 10 23 16 8 
Valley City .... 8@10 20@25 15@25 os 
Fargo ....s..+65 9 40 30 25 
Cavalier ....«.+-. 14 28 20 15 
Grand Forks ... 10 oe ee ee 
Devils Lake ....° 15 25 20 16 
Park River ..... 16 20 16 20 
Dickinson ...... 6 ee oe ee 
SOUTH DAKOTA (BUS) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
GROOM ococcocce 10 15@45 18 12 
Redfield ........ 6 10 10 8 
Aberdeen ....... 8 20 15 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: “The weather in the Northwest 
has been favorable the past week for 
threshing. There have been local show- 
ers, but no damage has resulted to the 

ain in the shock. Some recent. thresh- 
ng returns in North Dakota have been 
disappointing, as the yields were not as 
great as. expected. 

“The general quality of wheat, how- 
ever, is above the average. In a number 
of western districts, wheat is heavy and 
of high quality. Some of this weighs as 
much as 62 lbs to the bu. At a number 
of points in North Dakota new wheat is 
being hauled direct from the threshin 
mnidhians to elevators and being stored. 
Some of our reports advise that the pre- 
vailing wheat prices are not very tempt- 
ing to farmers able to hold their wheat. 

In the southern districts, oats have 
started to move quite freely. This is due 
probably to the large amount of old oats 
carried over, and in order to make room 
for the new crop. We have advices from 
places where oats only yielded 5@8 bus 
to the acre. In such instances, farmers 
abandoned these fields. 

“Barley has not moved as freely as 
oats, but this condition will probably 
change very soon. re are a few 
points where barley of very good weight 
and quality is reported. The general run 
of this crop, however, is poor. 

“There is nothing new to report on the 
flax situation this week, as we have not 
had any threshing returns. Practically 
ali of the early flax is cut, and the late, 
in the northern districts, will soon be 
harvested. 

“The condition of the corn crop re- 
mains highly satisfactory. At a few 
pone some heat damage has occurred, 

ut in most of the territory this crop is 
in excellent shape. The prospects are 
very good for corn maturing in the 
northern districts before frost.” 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 20.—In this week’s 
report on crop conditions in Nebraska, 
A. E. Anderson, of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, says: “East- 
ern Nebraska corn fields, with their lux- 
urious wth, dark green foliage, and 
mammoth ears, offer a view which can- 
not be excelled in any state this year. 
Even Iowa and Illinois, the two leading 
corn states, did not keep up with Nebras- 
ka’s pace last month, as pos Ag 10 and 
18 5 


19, pants, ree Nebraska 
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“Nebraska corn fields have developed 
into embryonic forests that have made 
other states take notice. While the much 
smaller . than. Iowa and Illinois 
prevents Nebraska from ranking first in 

roduction, her small loss in condition 
ast month, compared with other impor- 
tant corn states, is the significant feature 
in the official August 
10 points, Illinois 18, Indiana 25, Ohio 
13, and Missouri 18, compared with Ne- 
braska’s loss of 4. With a large part of 
the corn at the safe goal, Nebraska can 
supply these leading states of the past 
in case they suffer further deterioraticn 
during August. 

“In winter wheat production, Nebraska 
ranks second to the leading state, Kan- 
sas, which has nearly three times her 
acreage. Threshing is nearing comple- 
tion in the eastern third of the state, and 
is progressing nicely in western sections. 
Plowing for wheat continues, and in 
eastern sections heavy vegetation is be- 
ing turned under. Kan wheat seems 
to have the official O. K. in milling qual- 
ity, and its higher yields and rust resist- 
ance will stimulate its acreage. 

“An advance in price of nearly $1 per 
100 lbs for Nebraska potatoes is addi- 
tional good news.” 


Mirwavxee, Wis., Aug. 20.—The Wis- 
consin small grain prospect declined 30,- 
000,000 bus during July, according to 
estimates of the state department of 
agriculture. Total production of all 
grains is estimated at 85,733,000 bus, 
compared with 136,719,000 produced in 
1920. Wheat production is given as 3,- 
067,000 bus, compared with 5,161,000 last 

ear. Prospects for corn are 81,061,000 

us, against 86,544,000 a year ago. 


Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 20.—There 
is an admittedly heavy, damage to the 
Montana wheat crop this year from 
smut. Practically every section report- 
ing shows that the crop is affected, and 
in some sections the degree is quite 
heavy. Another factor that will enter 
into the return the farmer will receive 
from his grain crop is failure of the 
heads of grain to fill properly. In many 
localities there is appearing evidence of 
the effect of ‘a short dry period in July 
just when filling was in progress. Some 
of the fields that looked like 20-to 25 
bus to the acre are threshing out less 
than 15, and some even have dropped 
below 10 bus. 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., Aug. 20.—The state’s 
wheat, corn and rye yields this year, not- 
withstanding the unseasonable weather, 
which has made a failure of many crops, 
will far surpass the average for the last 
10 years, according to the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. The wheat crop 
will be nearly 11,000,000 bus larger than 
last year, if, the Aug. 1 crop reports, just 
compiled, are any indication. The wheat 
crop shows an average of 18 bus to the 
acre, compared with 17.1 last year, and 
the total crop for Pennsylvania is esti- 
mated at 27,370,000 bus. The crop last 
year was 26,774,000 bus. The oats crop 
was injured by the Juné and July 
drouth and the year’s yield is estimated 
at 33,840,000 bus, compared with 44,858,- 
000 last year and the average of 37,450,- 
000. The rains of the past few weeks 
saved the corn crop. On Aug. 1 the in- 
dications were that the corn yield would 
be 66,544,000 bus, compared with 65,755,- 
000 in 1920, and 61,457,000, the average 
of the last 10 years. Since the first of 
the month, weather conditions have been 
favorable for the corn, and the estimate 
will probably be exceeded. 


Seatrie, WasH., Aug. 20.—Wheat cut- 
ting and threshing progressed satisfac- 
torily throughout the week, with short 
interruptions in some localities caused 
rain. The harvest is approaching com- 
pletion, and will be over by Sept. 1 in the 
principal grain growing districts. The 
weather has been unusually favorable, 
both during the growing and maturing 
periods and during harvest, and 10 days 
to two weeks more good weather will see 
the Pacific Northwest’s record crop be- 
yond possible damage. 

San Francisco, Car., Aug.- 20.—The 
preliminary estimate of the California 
wheat crop is 8,080,000 bus, or an aver: 
yield of 16 bus per-acre. Last year the 
production was 9,100,000 bus, and the 
average yield 14 bus per acre. No change 
is reported in the condition of the barley 
crop in the past month, and the forecast 


rt. iowa lost - 


of production is a little less than 700,000 
tons. The condition of oats is the same 
as last month, 83 per cent of a normal, 
and the forecast of production is 5,119,- 
000 bus. The Sondiles of the rice crop 
shows no change from July 1, being 80 
per cent of a normal, compared with 88 
last year and a nine-year average of 92. 
If the estimated acreage planted is all 
harvested, and the present condition 
maintained until harvest, the probable 
production will be about 3,500,000 bags. 


Inprawapous, Inpv., Aug. 20.—Cooler 
weather and showers during the last 
week were of benefit to the maturing 
corn crop. Plowing for winter wheat is 
making progress, and has been 
eompleted in a few counties in Indiana, 
farmers now devoting their time to har- 
rowing and disking the ground. The 
acreage of wheat is expected to be about 
the same as that of last season. Farm 
labor is plentiful. 


Arttanta, Ga., Aug. 20.—Weather over 
Georgia during the, past week has been 
generally .sshowery to cloudy. Cotton 
made vigorous growth and weevil dam- 
age increased. Cotton is opening rapidly 
in south Georgia. Corn and truck crops 
made some improvement. Sugar cane is 
in splendid condition. 


Ocven, Uran, Aug. 20.—Threshing is 
in full swing throughout Utah and 
Idaho, including the higher altitudes 
where harvesting usually starts latest. 
Excellent weather conditions have pre- 
vailed throughout both states for finish- 
ing heavy crop. M. M. Justin, agricul- 
tural statistician for the federal bureau 
of crop estimates, stated in his most re- 
cent report that Utah winter wheat was 
yielding splendidly, with an indicated 
seen pe of 3,150,000 bus, and 3,114,000 

us of spring wheat, making a total of 
6,265,000 bus for the state. Corn suf- 
fered slightly from frosts in higher al- 
titudes. 


Portianp, Orecon, Aug. 20.—The 
spring wheat, barley and oats harvest 
in Oregon is drawing to a close, except in 
the eastern counties. Rye is all cut and 
nearly all threshed. The winter wheat 
harvest is about completed in Umatilla 
and Sherman counties, and is in full 
swing in Baker and Grant counties. Hot 
winds ripened the wheat very rapidly in 
Lane county and there will be some loss 
from shattered grain. Corn is making 

growth under irrigation, but where 
not irrigated is badly in need of rain. 





BRITISH PRICES REDUCED 


Little Business in Imported Flours—Holland 
Millers Underselling Dealers in 
Foreign Brands 


Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 23.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Demand continues small in British 
flour markets. Home milled flour has 
been reduced another shilling, making it 
62s 3d. Hardly any business is passing 
in imported flours, but Manitoba export 
patents are offered at 55s for October 
and 54s November seaboard shipment; 
Kansas patents 55s September seaboard, 
and Pacific straights 50s. 

Holland reports quiet trade. Home 
mills, at 26%, guilders to the baker, are 
underselling importers’ prices. Demand 
from central Europe has fallen off owing 
to plentiful supplies from local crops. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 

Equivalent quotations, in barrels of 196 


lbs, at current exchange rates: 62s $d, $7.55; 
55s, $7.05; 54s, $6.90; 50s, $6.40; 126%, $7.20. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from. June 
26 to Aug. 6, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
July 31-Aug. 6....... 2,606 1,827 2,515 
June 26-Aug: 6....... 14,466. - 10,845 10,904 
Flour.exports, June ° 

“26-Aug. 6, bbis..... 1,785 © 2,927 2,431 

Wheat, June: 26- 

Aug. 6, bus— 

Receipts from farms. .164,000 169,000 203,377 
errr 37,251 35,810 10,554 
Imports ..6...-+s055 250 170 385 
Ground by mills ..... 65,070 650,816 50,312 

Wheat stocks, 

Aug. 6, bus— 

At terminals ......... 36,156 20,926 30,870 


At country elevators, ro : 
mills and in transit. 86,773 147,616 -£49,901 


August 24, 1921 
FORDNEY TAX MEASURE 


House Passes Bill Which Is Expected to 
Reduce Taxes by About $818,330,000— 
Ninety Amendments Adopted 


Wasuinoton, D. C,, Aug. 20.—The 
House, by a vote of 274 to 125, tonight 
passed the Fordney revenue revision act, 
which is expected to reduce taxes by 
about $818,330,000. Nine Republicans 
voted against the measure and three 
Democrats supported it. 

A motion by Congressman Garner, of 
Texas, to recommit the bill, with instruc- 
tions to reinsert the income surtaxes at 
the former higher rate, was defeated by 
a vote of 230 to 169, with 49 Republicans 
voting with the Democrats for recom- 
mittal. 

Before the House adopted the new 
revenue legislation more t 90 amend- 
ments to the original committee d.aft 
were adopted. The net result of tivese 
amendments will reduce taxes, it is «sti- 
mated, by $28,000,000. The debate, »re- 
ceding passage of the measure, was «ol- 
ored by the customary bitter partisan 
accusations and recriminations, one ex- 
change between Congressman Fordiey, 
of Michigan, chairman of the committee, 
and Congressman Byrnes, of Tenne-see, 
developing such warmth that a fist {cht 
was only averted by the interventio: of 
the sergeant-at-arms. 

As finally adopted, the new legisl: ‘ion 
undertakes to relieve the tax burdens in 
some measure for every class of citizen. 
To compensate the treasury in some de- 
gree for the loss in revenue to follow the 
enactment of the new tax laws, the Huse 
tax framers switched additional levic: on 
corporation incomes and on manufac (ur- 
ers, effecting the readjustment in <uch 
way that it will be difficult to pass the 
taxes on to the consumer. 

As finally passed, the new revinue 
measure repeals the excess profits tax 
and the transportation taxes effective 
Jan. 1, 1922, 

Corporation net income taxes are in- 
creased from 10 per cent to 121, per 
cent, effective Jan. 1, 1922. 

All insurance companies are made sub- 
ject to the 121% per cent levy on net 
income except paternal companies, ‘or- 
eign concerns being required to pay on 
their business within the confines of the 
United States. 

Income from capital assets gains are 
taxed 124% per cent on returns in ex ess 
of $29,000. 

Personal service corporations are 
brought within the purview of the cor- 
poration net income tax and are com- 
ag to pay back taxes accruing since 

919. 

Income surtaxes are reduced to 4 
maximum of 32 per cent on incomes of 
$66,000 and over. 

Income tax exemptions for married 
persons with incomes of $5,000 or !ess 
are increased from $2,000 to $2,500, «nd 
deductions for minor children and e- 

endents are increased from $200 to 





The ‘luxury and so-called nuisance 
taxes are repealed in lar part, and 
where retained are shifted Freun the con- 
sumer direct to the manufacturer. A 
special tax of 4c per gallon is imposed 
on near beer and other similar cereal 
beverages. 

A number of new administrative fea- 
tures appear in the new revenue legisla- 
tion. The secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to make final settlement of 
contested tax claims. The period for 
filing claims and for reaching a stite- 
ment on taxes due is reduced from the 
present five-year limit to three yeirs. 
Two new boards are created in the 
Treasury to assist in collections. On: is 
a board of tax simplification comp: sed 
of representative tax payers and inte nal 
revenue experts who will make a si:dy 
of tax forms with a view to simplif) ing 
them. The other creates a tax inv:sti- 
gating commission to study the effec! of 
the new revenue laws on the busii:ess 
affairs-of the country. 

JoHN Marrina’. 





BELGIAN GRAIN FINANCING 
Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 20.— The 
War Finance Corporation announces the 
repayment of $2,834,830 on account of 
principal due in connection with an ad- 
vance for financing the rtation of 
grain to Belgium. Jouw WAN. 
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The flour market is spotted, but on the 
whole shows a decided improvement. 
Some mills still complain of dull condi- 
tions, but the majority are doing a fair- 
ly satisfactory business. The indications 
are that mills have already made pretty 
heavy bookings for September-October 
shipment to’ both bakery and family 
trade. Competition is very keen, how- 
ever, and winter wheat prices are stiil 
$1@1.50 bbl under what northwestern 
mills ask. 

Generally speaking, spring wheat mill- 
ers are optimistic. The new spring wheat 
crop is making a strong glutinous flour. 
Spring wheat is running one to two 
points higher in gluten than a year ago. 
Local mills have been testing out sam- 
ples of new southwestern wheat flour, 
and they say that spring wheat flour is 
fully two points over it in gluten test. 
One mill tested out 10 samples of new 
southwestern 95 per cent flour last week, 
and they averaged 10.3 dry gluten. New 
spring wheat, on the other hand, is run- 
ning nearer 12.5. The millers, therefore, 
look for a bigger demand from bakers 
this year for spring wheat flours. 

There is still a very wide range in 
asking prices. Reports have it that 
standard patents in jutes are offered in 
New York at as low as $7.50. This is 
60@80c bbl under what most mills ask. 

First and second clear flours are weak 
and neglected. Best bids obtainable on 
first clear are around $6.25 in jutes, New 
York basis. There is little or no demand 
for this grade from local or central 
states territory. Second clear, on the 
other hand, is almost unsalable, even at 
red dog prices. 

Mills quote top patents for 30-day 
shipment at $7.60@8.25, standard patent 
$7.45@7.70, second patent $7.20@7.35, in 
98-lb cotton sacks; first clear $5.40@6, 
second clear $3.50@3.90, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


_ There seems to be no special activity 
in durum flour trade. While mills are 
selling about capacity or nearly so every 
day, sales are mostly for prompt ship- 
ment and in small lots. The trade is not 
anticipating its future requirements and 
still buys on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Export business is rather quiet and is 
confined to scattered sales of semolinas 
and ¢'ear in small lots. 

Mil’: quote No. 2 semolina at $6.60@ 
6.70 151, jute; medium semolina, $6.45@ 
6.50; No. 3 semolina, $6.05@6.35; durum 
flour, :'5.35@5.45; clear, $4.40, f.0.b. Min- 
neapolis, 

MILLFEED 


_Milifeed has suffered another of its 
Sinkiie spells, and is trading at $1@1.50 
ton lower than a week ago. The weak- 
hess is lue not so much to increased offer- 
ings +s to lack of demand. No one ap- 
parei.ily is much interested at present in 
either spot or future delivery feed. Even 
the c.:y mills are feeling the depression, 
for tiey have been offering bran this 
Week locally at as low as $13 ton, al- 
thous): one of the biggest companies still 
to be oversold, and is holding 

r Sis. 

Jobbers feel that as production in- 
Creascs prices will further decline, and 
that ‘ower levels will be seen this fall 
than for many years past. They base 
their expectation of lower values on the. 
fact that Kansas City bran is now sell- 
ing at $10.50 there;. that production is 
increasing; that stocks are large at the 
Head of the Lakes; that there are many 


unfilled contracts for lack of shipping 
directions, and that buyers are holding 
off until the reduction in freight rates 
takes effect in September. The expected 
reduction will be equivalent to about 
90c ton. 

The strongest items on the list for the 
time being are flour middlings and red 
dog. These are scarce for prompt ship- 
ment, and are held fairly firm. 

Mills quote bran at $13@15 ton, stand- 


ard middlings $13@16, flour middlings © 


$23@23.50, red dog $30@31. Jobbers’ 
quotations average $1@2 under mills’ 
asking prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1714 were in operation Aug. 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
EB and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,, A, B, Anchor 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, B and G mills, , 

Yerxa, Andrews.& Thurston’s mill, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week .......cesseee. 354,515 65 
Last weekl .cccccccccccese 284,045 52 
VOOP G80 occcccccccccccce 289,755 53 
Two years agO .....-.ee0s 328,880 60 
Three years ago ......+.- 367,500 64 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Flour Pct. 

output of ac- 
for week ore 


Weekly 
No. capacity 


pt Lee 46 244,500 144,915 
1920°...... 6 244,500 92,900 38 
1921f...... 59 383,190 197,450 51 
1920f...... 59 383,190 141,995 37 

*Week ending Aug. 20. tWeek ending 
Aug. 13. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 20, 
receipts. of wheat were as follows,. in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 3,063 1,823 4,161 3,377 
Duluth ,....... 1,349 130 58 33 
Totals ....... 4,412 1,953 4,219 3,410 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 20, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): - 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
77,881 110,908 112,131 82,418 
90,477 17,138 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ....... 46,535 22,027 
Totals ..... 124,416 132,935 202,608 99,556 
Elevator stocks’ in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Aug. 20, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 1,085 731 998 30 
Duluth ........ 1,337 244 71 7 
Totals ...... 2,422 975 1,069 37 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was easier the past 
week and prices have dropped 5@10c 
bu. Premiums were also on a downward 
trend. While both local and interior 
mills were still good buyers of choice 
milling wheat, there was not the compe- 
tition between them that prevailed dur- 
ing the previous week, and mill buyers 
generally shopped around, picking up 
what they wanted at premiums they con- 
sidered fair. Today, market was a lit- 
tle firmer. Offerings of choice milling 
grades were not as heavy as had been ex- 
pected, and with local mill buyers in the 
market niums advanced about 5c to- 
wards close. Montana spring sold 


around 25@35c over September; western 
North Dakota, 20@28c over; South Da- 
kota, 15@32c over. 

Durum wheat was fairly active and 
prices were firm compared with the fu- 
tures. Buyers paid 5@7c over Septem- 
ber for No. 1 amber, and September 
price to 5c over for No. 2 amber. 

Winter wheat offerings were limited, 
especially from the Southwest, and the 
demand was quite good. Montana win- 
ter quoted around 2@5c over September; 
Nebraska, $c under to September price; 
Kansas No. 1 hard, September price to 
Te over. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was easier 
and prices on all grains show a loss for 
the week, Demand was mixed. On some 
days buying was fair, while on others 
trading was draggy.. Cash corn was in 
slack demand most of last week, although 
a slight improvement was noted this 
week. No special feature to the market. 
Closing prices Aug. 22: No. 3 yellow, 
46@47c bu; No. 3 mixed, 44@45c. 

Oats started off sluggish last week, 
but demand improved quite a bit over 
the week end. Prices also were firmer 
compared with the futures. No. 3 white 
closed at 277%,@29%%c bu; No. 4 white, 
2614, @28\\Kc. 

Rye was rather quiet and featureless. 
Offerings were heavier and prices: con- 
siderably lower. Only on a few days 
was there any demand to speak of from 
mills and elevators. No. 2 closed at 9314 
@9414¢ bu. 

Barley was draggy most of the week. 
Offerings moderate and no special fea- 
ture to the market. Closing range, 39 
@5ic bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
continues fair. No large sales are re- 
ported and the bulk of the business is 
for prompt shipment. Very little activ- 
ity in meal for deferred shipment as yet. 
A few inquiries are being received, but 
so far this business has been rather lim- 
ited. Mills quote oil meal at $39 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

There has been no improvement in the 
export demand for oil cake. Some in- 
quiry from abroad, but importers’ ideas 
are still a little too low and mills are un- 
willing to accept the lower bids when the 
domestic demand absorbs their output at 
present prices. Based on present domes- 
tic values mills would ask about $44.50 
@45 ton, New York, for cake. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

- London exchange is quoted by Minne- 

apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.65; 

three-day, $3.641, ; 60-day, $3.6114. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 30.75. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT HEAVY 
. Wheat receipts at Minneapolis are un- 
usually heavy for this season of the year. 
Last week they aggregated 3,063,060 bus, 
or about 1,040,260 more than a year ago. 
Of course, this is due largely to the fact 
that the crop was harvested earlier than 
usual. 

Many interior mills report that only 
those farmers who need money to take 
care of pressing obligations show a dis- 
position to sell. Many are storing their 
wheat temporarily. Practically all of 
that already marketed was threshed from 
shock. Considerable wheat in Minnesota 
and South Dakota has been stacked for 
threshing later. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN RATES CUT 
The Minneapolis Traffic Association to- 
day received a wire to the effect that a 
cut of 714c per 100 lbs on grain movin 
to seaboard for export, from centra 
freight association territory, was extend- 
ed to apply to the Northwest. The rule 
calling for 30 days’ notice was waived, 
so it is expected that the new rates will 
be announced soon. 
BIG ELEVATOR TRANSFER f 
The Monarch Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, a ee of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., has purcha 55 country elevators 
in the Northwest, heretofore operated by 


the Northwestern Elevator Co. This ° 


makes the Monarch Elevator Co.’s hold- 
ings 175 elevators, scattered throughout 
the three northwestern states. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


- The mill at Miller, S. D., has been re- 
opened after a long shutdown. 
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C. M. Snapp is representing the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. in southern Illinois. 

The Murphy-Gardner Milling Co. at 
Underwood, N. D., is out of business. 

W. T. Thompson, formerly with the 
Listman Mills, La Crosse, is now repre- 
senting the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in 
northern Iowa. 

F. J. Cook has traded his mill at 
Roseau, Minn., for farm land. He has 
been connected with the milling business 
for about 42 years. 

William A. McNair, formerly head 
miller in the National mill at Minneapo- 
lis, is now with the Wisconsin Milling 
Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

The employees of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., Minneapolis, held their annual 
picnic Saturday at Eagle Lake. There 
were about 500 in the party. 

The Nokomis mill, owned by Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minneapolis, re- 
sumed operations on Monday after hay- 
ing been closed for some time. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in 
Minneapolis Friday and Saturday en 
route home from the Yellowstone Park. 

E. J. O’Shaughnessey, formerly with 
the Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
taken charge of the feed department of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. at New Ulm. 

E. J. Dalby, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Wolf Co., reports the sale of 
a No. 935 Wolf-Dawson wheat washer 
= drier to Hanson Bros. Co., Ashland, 

is. 

The Glenwood (Minn.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock. P. D. Gilbertson 
is president and W. J. Hammond secre- 
tary. 

Fred G. Atkinson, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., is attending the 
annual convention of the New England 
Bakers’ Association at Springfield, Mass., 
this week. 

The Superior Molasses Hog Feed Co., 
Clinton, Iowa, has made a general as- 
signment of all its property to J. J. Bor- 
mann, of Lyons, assignee, for the benefit 
of creditors. 

James Pye, Minneapolis representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has been 
awarded the contract to remodel and 
increase to 150 bbls capacity the mill of 
the Little Falls (Minn.) Milling Co. 

George W. Haynes, manager of the ce- 
real department of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, is making a business and 
pleasure | through New York, Penn- 
sylvania and the New England states. 

Brown & Parsons have started a flour 
and feed business at Woonsocket, S. D. 
A. F. Parsons, of the company, formerly 
operated an elevator at Woonsocket, but 
for a year or more past has been selling 
flour. 

The International Sugar Feed Co. will 
move its general offices in Minneapolis 
about Oct. 1 from the Metropolitan Bank 
Building to the Corn Exchange. It will 
occupy the space formerly used by the 
Fruen Cereal Co. 

The fifteenth annual national dairy 
show is to be held at the Minnesota state 
fair grounds, Oct. 8-15. In connection 
with the show will be held a number of 
dairy conventions and meetings of in- 
terest to the feed trade. 

The Minneapolis flour output for the 
11 months of the crop year ending July 
$31 last was 12,977,335 bbls. This was 
2,914,545 bbls less than in the same period 
in 1919-20, 2,150,270 less than in 1918-19, 
and 745,375 less than in 1917-18. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. has in- 
stalled Carter disc separators for the fol- 
lowing firms: Fairview (Mont.) Mill Co; 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault, 
Minn., two machines; Williston (N. D.) 
Mill Co; Lillard Milling Co., Decatur, 
Texas; Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mills 
Co; the Jennison Mills Co., Bainville, 
Mont. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 23), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.11 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.09; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.13, No. 1 northern $1.11; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 938c, No, 1 north- 
ern 9lec. 
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Flour trading in the Southwest during 
the past week was somewhat erratic, fol- 
lowing the wheat market. _New bookings 
fell off appreciably, but some mills no- 
ticed a revival of buying the. last two or 
three days. The tone of the market is 
strong, and local mills are still maintain- 
ing a full-time, full-capacity operation. 
A local mill reported that it is swamped 
with business, selling double its capacity 
every day this week. This is an excep- 
tion, however, as flour buying has lost 
much of the snap that characterized it 
in recent weeks. 

While occasional orders are being re- 
ceived for delivery as far ahead as Oc- 
tober and November, market changes are 
weakening confidence of buyers in the 
future. Consequently, the situation is 
rather one of steady, and almost normal, 
buying to meet near-by demands: instead 
of anticipatory buying. A favorable in- 
dication of the confidence of the trade 
is. that local mills are getting an unusual 
number of open price offers, allowing the 
mills to set the price on the flour on the 
day of shipment. Shipping instructions 
are still heavy. 

Export trade was extremely quiet this 
week, and confined to occasional small 
sales of first and second clear. Mills re- 
ceived some bids for the higher grades, 
but they were usually so far below mar- 
ket values that they could not be consid- 
ered. 

The flour market closed slightly lower 
than last week. Nominal quotations: 
hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $6.80@7.15; 95 

er -cent, $6.30@6.65; straight grade, 

.20@6.45. Of the lower grades, first 
clear is quoted at $4.90@5.50, second 
clear at $4@4.75, and low grade at $3@ 
3.75. 

MILLFEED 


The market continued fairly active 
throughout the week, sustained princi- 
pally by an excellent demand for shorts 
on light offerings. Demand for bran is 
still quiet, compared with the liberal of- 
ferings of this class of feed. Bran is 
weaker in price, but shorts hold fairly 
firm. Bran is quoted at $10.50@11 ton; 
brown shorts, -$14.50@15; gray shorts, 
$16@16.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas city mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of *105,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

BRIG WOOK occcccvccccvcve 109,000 100 
Toast week ........0seee0e 105,500 $1 
WORF GD cceccccccccccecs 77,500 £0 
Two years afO .....eeeeee 85,500 91 
*Kelley mill burned, lowering capacity 


1,500 bbis per day. 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 511,530 481,382 94 
Last week ...... 511,530 485,421 94 
ear ago ....... 453,570 299,137 65 
Two years ago... 428,970 371,610 86 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 46,211 bbls this week, 42,479 last 
week, 10,396 a year ago, and 5,585 two 


years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 40 report do- 
mestic business good, 25 fair, and nine 
slow and quiet. . 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 68c, via New York 761,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 6514c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, via New 
York 8014c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 78c, via New York 
801%4c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 88c, via New York 851,c. 


BADORF HEADS MILLERS’ EXCHANGE 


J. A. G. Badorf, of Kansas City, was 
elected, at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Millers’ Exchange, held 
here Tuesday, to the position of manager 
and attorney in fact of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City, succeeding Charles 
F. Rock, resigned. Mr. Badorf has been 
in association work practically all his 
life. He held the rank of major in the 
World War, serving from 1916 until 
after the armistice was signed. Under 
his management an attempt will be made 
to widen the scope of the exchange. The 
insurance feature of the exchange will 
be minimized, and reports will be more 
definite, it is planned. Mr. Badorf will 
take up the duties of office Sept. 1. 


WILCOX MILLING CO. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, for 13 years sales 
manager of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., this city, and more recently sales 
manager of the Gresham Flour Mills 
Corporation, Guthrie, Okla., announced 
this week that he will enter the flour 
trade on his own account, doing a gen- 
eral brokerage and jobbing business un- 
der the style of the Wilcox Milling Co. 
His office will be in the New England 
Building, Kansas City. Mr. Wilcox has 
been connected with the milling industry 
for 24 years. 


NOTES 


L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., this city, left Sunday for a 
trip east. 

a W. Hoyland, manager Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., this city, has returned 
home from New York. 

E. L. Morris, division supervisor at 
Kansas City of federal grain supervision, 
spent the week at field headquarters in 
Chicago. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a fishing trip in northern 
Wisconsin. 

The La Junta (Colo.) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. is planning to erect an elevator 
at Cheraw, with a capacity of not less 
than 30,000 bus. 

Donald F. Priest, of Dilts & Morgan, 
grain, this city, has gone to Atchison, 
Kansas, to take charge of the firm’s 
branch office there. 

J. R. Fair, travelling sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., this city, 
spent a day at the home office of his 
company this week. 

J. C. Senn, formerly Pittsburgh man- 
ager for the Barber Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is now representing the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, in 
Pennsylvania, west of Tyrone. 

J. B. Nicholson, general manager Kan- 
sas City Milling Co., is in Glen Elder, 
Kansas, shaping up plans to put the 
company’s mill there again in operation. 
The car situation is such that it can re- 
sume grinding. 

The Santa Fe railroad this week ap- 
pealed to the district court from a judg- 
ment rendered by a lower court in favor 


of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Grand Island, which asked for damages 
to the extent of $187.50 on a shipment of 
wheat shorts from Hutchinson, Kansas, 
to Dixon, Mo. 

Kansas City Board of Trade members 
voted Monday to rescind the rule per- 
mitting trades in bids and offers, for- 
—s nown as “puts” and “calls.” No 
regular trading in these privileges has 
been carried on here for two or three 
years, although individual operations 
were noted daily. 

The Leedy (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has started construction on a Marvel 
mill and elevator at that place, to be 
located on the site of the William Wells 
lumber yard. The mill will be ready for 
operation the last of August. The paid- 
in capital amounts to $1,500. William H. 
Roberts is manager. 

J. S. Hart, chief inspector of the Kan- 
sas state grain inspection and weighin 
department, is considering the remova 
of the collections and clerical forces of 
his department from present quarters in 
this city to offices in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, while retaining the inspection and 
“one departments on the Missouri- 
side. 

E. O. Moffatt, president Moffatt Grain 
Co., this city, was elected to membership 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week, on transfer of certificate of his 
son, J. Donald Moffatt, vice president of 
the same concern. The application of 
Frank O. Everts, on transfer of certifi- 
cate from Harold A. Merrill, was also 
favorably acted upon this week. 

Oscar Malo, Jr., 12-year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar L. Malo, Denver, 
Colo., died Wednesday of peritonitis, fol- 
lowing blood poisoning developed from 
an infection in his foot. He had been 
seriously ill two days. Oscar was the 
eldest of four children. His father is 
vice president and treasurer of the Colo- 
rado Mill & Elevator Co., Denver. Fu- 
neral services were held Friday. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
Kansas City this week were Joseph H. 
Shinnick, sales manager Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co; Karl E. 
Humphrey, secretary-treasurer El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; A. R. Kin- 
ney, president and manager Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Grand Island; T. 
F. Hogan, president Hogan Milling Co., 
Junction City, Kansas, on his way home 
from Chicago; G. G. Sohlberg, president 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; 
Charles L. Roos, secretary and manager 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
and J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas. 





OKLAHOMA 


C. F. Prouty, secretary Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association, recently 
called a group conference of dealers of 
northwestern Oklahoma at Woodward. 
Thirty-five were in attendance, including 
traffic representatives of railroads op- 
erating in that territory. Freight rates 
and car distribution were discussed. 

Large exhibits of interest to mill, 
grain and feed men are to be shown at 
the first Panhandle-Plains Tri-State Fair 
to be held at Amarillo, Texas, in Sep- 
tember. These will be gathered from 
western Texas, western Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. E. R. Humphrey, manager 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, has been named chairman of the 
committee dealing with grain dealers, 
millers and elevator owners. 

Reports from the panhandle tell of a 
continued shortage of freight cars and 
elevator capacity. The same situation 
obtains in northwestern Oklahoma. 
Thomas Wells, of Amarillo, discussing 
conditions in the panhandle, says that 
many fields have averaged 40 bus wheat 
to the acre. Grain dealers are not ap- 
prehensive about the near future, since 
other crops of the Southwest are not yet 
demanding an extra number of freight 
cars. 

Earle B. Mayfield, who has announced 
his candidacy for the United States Sen- 
ate from Texas, has a plank in his plat- 
form calling for a reduction in freight 
rates. He advocates particularly a re- 
duction of rates on grain, grain products 
and cotton. 

W. N. Adams, manager Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co., is quoted as saying 
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that best patent flour has been selling too 
high in that section, and that he believes 
it should be reduced at least $1 bbl. 

The Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, is 
reported operating below normal, due to 
shortage of grain cars. 

Wheat — of Comanche, Caddo, 
Cotton and Tillman counties, comprisin 
what is known as the ninth district of 
Texas, have perfected an organization to 
be affiliated with the national association. 
E. B. Rust, of Lawton, is president; C, 
C. Stinson, of Lawton, secretary. 

A movement is under way in sections 
of western Texas to persuade J. A, 
Kemp, of Wichita Falls, to make the 
race for governor next year. Mr. Kemp 
is a pioneer mill operator of northwest- 
ern Texas and western Oklahoma, and is 
a partner with Frank Kell, of Wichita 
Falls, in a number of milling, grain, rail- 
roading and irrigation enterprises. 

George C. Mountcastle, aged 72, first 
president of the Fort Worth Grain and 
Cotton Exchange, and organizer of the 


Fort Worth freight bureau, died recently 


at his home in Fort Worth, where he had 
lived for 20 years. Mr. Mountcastle was 
a native of Tennessee, and came from 
that state to Texas in 1870. 

The Farmers’ Union Mill & Elevator 
Co., Lubbock, Texas, has completed its 
$25,000 plant at that place and recently 
opened it with ceremonies, including a 
barbecue for visitors and friends. In 
addition to making flour the plant will 
turn out a stock feed compound. 

A. W. Bennett, new secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association, has ar- 
rived from Sherman, Texas, and has an 
office in the Grain Exchange Building, 
Oklahoma City. 

Work of construction on the new $125,- 
000 plant for the Smith Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City, is expected to get under 


way by Sept. 1. Plans are now being 
drawn for one of the largest and most 
modern plants in the Southwest. The 


Smith Baking Co., which is one of the 
group of bakeries controlled by the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., of Kansas City, re- 
cently absorbed the business in Okla- 
homa City of the Fightmaster Baking 
Co., established in 1911 by W. E. Fight- 
master, who is retained as manager of 
the new company. 


COLORADO 


A scarcity of soft wheat in Colorado 
still exists and, consequently, there is 
very little flour being shipped to the 
Southeast. The supply of old wheat is 
practically exhausted, with only an occa- 
sional car being shipped in at a very 
high premium, so that most mills are not 
booking orders for future shipment, and 
will hold to this policy until there is 
enough new wheat in their bins to take 
care of their trade. This condition is 
due to the unprecedented demand for 
flour during June and July, and as these 
are the months that most mills generally 
count upon as their slack season the sup- 
ply of wheat they had on hand was not 
sufficient to tide them over until fall. 
Buyers throughout the South and the 
Southeast are anxious to get flour mov- 
ing to them, and will place orders for 
30-day shipment, but under present con- 
ditions Colorado mills cannot take ad- 
vantage of this buying tide, and will 
hardly be better off for another 10 days. 

The demand locally for bran has been 
very good for the past few weeks, taking 
care of the supply, with the surplus go- 
ing to the Southwest. Some mills report 
depleted stocks, but these are mills that 
grind soft wheat and, as hard wheat is 
plentiful, the general supply remains the 
same. 

Bran prices have been reduced during 
the week, the price f.o.b. Denver being 
$16 ton in car lots, and $18 delivered 
Colorado common points. 

Wheat harvest still progresses under 
favorable conditions, and wheat receipts 
at the elevators are reported very heavy. 
The eastern Colorado wheat is of a very 
high quality. 








Flaxseed by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 flaxseed crop, by principal states, 
based on the condition Aug. 1, compared 
with the final estimates for 1920 and 1919, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1921 1920 1919 





Minnesota ........+.. 2,394 3,040 2,312 
North Dakota ........ 3,357 3,896 3,220 
South Dakota ........ 1,168 2,200 1,160 
PEMBURMD 000605000008 1,572 1,353 615 

United States ...... 8,911. 10,990 7,661 
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Buyers seem less interested in flour 
than ever. This market has seldom been 
quieter. The explanation is that new 
crop conditions are expected to bring 
lower prices, and no one wishes to carry 
over expensive stocks. This condition 
prevails generally throughout Ontario 
and the eastern provinces. Travellers 
for the big spring wheat mills are to 
take the road for new crop orders next 
week. No indication that prices will be 
lower has yet been shown. Today’s quo- 
tations for best brands of spring wheat 
flour: top patents, $10.50 bbl; seconds, 
$10; first clears, $9.80,—mixed car lots, 
delivered, with a discount of 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is moving 
slowly. Weather is holding back deliv- 
eries of wheat, and millers have little 
flour to offer. A good many are sold 
short. A common price for this flour is 
$6.15 bbl, in buyers’ bags, basis delivered 
seaboard for export. Sales have been 
made at this figure. Domestic buyers are 
paying $6.25@6.35 for 90 per cent win- 
ters, in secondhand bags, basis Montreal. 

August is proving the poorest month 
of the year in the exporting trade, de- 
mand being unusually dull. Importers 
are evidently waiting for new wheat 
from the Canadian West to bring down 
prices. Sales of export — of spring 
wheat flour = crop) have been made 
for prompt shipment at 64s per 280 lbs, 
in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., British ports, 
while October shipment (new crop) flour 
of same grade is selling at 60s, same 
terms. New crop 90 per cent winter 
wheat patents have been sold for export 
at 51s 9d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
prompt shipment. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is meeting with about the 
keenest demand mills have ever known. 
Certainly, this season of the year has 
seldom witnessed a similar situation. All 
parts of eastern Canada are clamoring 
for supplies. There was a general level- 
ing up to the $28 ton basis for bran, in 
bags, early in the week and shorts are 
firm at $30, but these prices were already 
in effect with most mills, and the others 
have simply adopted the general level. 
The figures named are for mixed car lots 
with flour. Straight cars would cost dol- 
lars more, if they were to be had. Mills 
are not offering flour middlings or feed 
flour, as practically all their offals go in- 
to the bran or shorts. 


WHEAT 


Ontario mills are having difficulty in 
Securing supplies of Manitoba wheat. 
All the grain now coming down the lakes 
is sold for export. Dealers will not 
carry wheat unsold at Georgian Bay 
ports in a market like the present, and 
they will only load wheat for these ports 
when they have sufficient orders on hand 
to make up cargo shipments. Where sin- 
gle cars are wanted the all-rail alterna- 
tive is offered buyers. Wheat bought in 
this way is expensive when delivered. 
At today’s Fort William price, Bay 
wheat would be worth at least $1.90 bu, 
f.o.b. cars. 

Ontario winter wheat is being bought 
for milling at $1.15@1.20 bu at country 
Points. Car lots would bring the latter 
price. Receipts are light. 

CEREALS 
Rolled oats and oatmeal are going for- 


ward for shipment to Great Britain in 
fair quantities, but mostly on consign- 


ment. Buyers are not taking much on 
direct purchase terms. A nominal quo- 
tation would be 51s per 280 lbs for oat- 
meal and 53s for rolled oats, in jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow or corresponding ports. 
Reground oat hulls are again in demand 
at $14@15 ton, in bags, f.o.b. mill points, 
or $20, delivered, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for feeding grains is grow- 
ing rapidly. Quite large quantities of 
corn are being brought into Ontario from 
the States, and domestic grains are also 
much wanted. In fact, feed of every 
kind sells readily now. Prices show no 
marked changes. Ontario oats, 42@44c 
bu, shipping points, according to freights; 
barley, 69@72c; rye, $1.07. American 
No. 2 yellow corn, 7014c bu, track, Bay 
ports, Canadian funds. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Mills are swamped with orders from 
all parts of the country and for export, 
but are unable to undertake new business, 
as stocks are nearly exhausted. 


NOTES 

The ocean freight rate on flour and 
oatmeal for shipment from Canada to 
British ports is quoted at 28c per 100 
Ibs, August and September shipment. 
The rate for rolled oats is 451,c¢ per 100 
Ibs. 

The premium on New York funds in 
Canada is 11 1-16 per cent. Sterling 
is quoted at $4.06. 

J. W. T. Duvel, manager at Winnipeg 
for Hallet & Carey, grain merchants, 
Minneapolis, spent some days this week 
in Toronto. Mr. Duvel was closely con- 
nected with the United States Food Ad- 
ministration during the war period. 

Work on the new plant of the Cope- 
land Milling Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
is proceeding rapidly. At present rate 
of progress the mill will be making flour 
in'November. The building is up, all ce- 
ment work is finished, the roof is on, the 
brick work is well forward and most of 
the floors are down. Installation of ma- 
chinery is following closely on the heels 
of the builders. This mill will have a 
full 1,200 bbls capacity. 

Ontario millers are revising their mode 
of buying wheat. Keener competition 
for flour orders is making them more 
particular about the quality of their pur- 
chases, and slipshod methods are in dis- 
favor. Inspection basis, with fixed dif- 
ferentials for variation from the stand- 
ard milling grade, is now the rule with 
many. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Aug. 20.—Mills here 
report flour trade quiet. A between sea- 
sons dullness has overtaken the market. 
Buyers are waiting for a reduction in 
prices that they firmly believe will come 
with new crop offerings. In the mean- 
time, they are exceptionally short of 
supplies, and will require to buy heavily 
when they do re-enter the market. It 
would not be surprising if the next three 
months should prove to be one of the 
busiest periods the Canadian,milling in- 
dustry has known. A small change in 
the general outlook would precipitate a 
lot of buying that has been deferred for 
a long time. 

While the foregoing is more particu- 
larly applicable to the local and domes- 
tic trade, it is believed to have some 
application to the exporting demand as 
well, and Canadian mills are looking for 
a revival in this department during the 
early new crop months. At present their 
sales to Great Britain are light, and this 
is true of all the markets in which Ca- 
nadian flour is sold. 

For delivery in Montreal territory best 


top patent spring wheat flour is still 
quoted at $10.50 bbl, in bags; seconds 
$10, and best bakers’ grade $9.80, de- 
livered, in jobbing quantities, with a 
discount of 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour, for which 
Montreal is the principal domestic mar- 
ket, is not much wanted at present. 
Dealers here have some old crop flour 
of this grade on hand which they are 
working off before taking in new goods. 
The jobbing price to the trade for old 
flour is around $8 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, delivered, but with new flour 
offerings at under $6.50 bbl, holders are 
not disposed to hold for full prices where 
desirable orders are concerned. 

Early in the week there was another 
advance of $1 in millfeed in eastern 
Canada, which makes the price of bran 
$28 ton and shorts $30, in bags, delivered, 
net cash terms. Mills are limiting the 
quantities per customer in the strictest 
way. When new crop grinding begins 
the position of feed will improve, but at 
present it is tight. 

NOTES 

American corn is selling here at 81@ 
82c bu, delivered, while corn flour is 
quoted at $5.60@5.70 bbl, in bags, deliv- 
ered. 

Montreal mills are still selling rolled 
oats at $3.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. 
This quotation has been in effect for 
several months. 

Mills that handle any quantity of flour 
barrels would do well to remember that 
empty barrels are subject to a federal 
sales tax of 3 per cent when sold to re- 
tailers or consumers. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 13%, per cent to preferred sharehold- 
ers, payable Sept. 1. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Aug. 20.—Although 
there is no great improvement in the 
flour situation, everything points to a 
busy session shortly. Western millers 
report mills working, with the hopeful 
prospect of keeping them busy at the 
grind for some time. Harvesting opera- 
tions will soon be in full swing in all 
three provinces; these are being delayed 
somewhat on account of dull and show- 
ery weather. Prices remain unchanged. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg, and cor- 
responding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


Local mills report very good demand 
for all kinds of millfeeds, and a very 
satisfactory business. Prices for both 
bran and shorts stand at same level as 
a week ago. Bran is now selling at $19 
ton, in bags, and shorts at $21, in cars or 
mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. Manitoba 
points. 

WHEAT 

The market gained a little strength 
during the week, with the result that not 
much wheat came out, and the holding 
tendency for higher prices was apparent; 
however, offerings are sure to increase 
with the movement of the new crop with- 
in the next week or so. 

Exporters are beginning to come on 
the market, and demand shows an im-. 
provement for oversea trade, as well as 
that of domestic millers, but the light of- 
ferings make trade more or less lim- 
ited. Inspections for the week ending 
Aug. 18 were 431 cars, against 255 a 
week ago. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 


. 


northern for each day of the week up 
to Aug. 20: 


r———F utures——, 
Cash Oct. ‘Nov 
Be, BS sv ecscscs $1.89% $1.49% $1.47% 
BOMB. 16 ccervecec 1.92 1.47% 1.45% 
Be, BT cccccces 1.85% 1.45% 1.42% 
BM, BO ccccccve 1.80% 1.40% 1.39% 
AMB. 19 cccccece 1.81% 1.41% 1.39% 
AUB. BO cccccces 1.83% 1.38% 1.36% 
OATMEAL 


Trade is picking up for both rolled 
oats and oatmeal » Bog There is an 
increased demand and an easier feeling 
in this market, prospects being good at 
present that the western miller will en- 
joy a good business shortly. No change 
in prices is recorded since last week. 
Quotations: rolled oats, $2.65@3 per 80- 
Ib bag; oatmeal, $3.65 per 98-lb bag,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The improved demand in the other 
grain markets is reflected in that for 
coarse grains. These products have been 
selling readily all the week, especially 
oats. Like other markets, however, of- 
ferings continue rather light, but with 
the increased movement of the new crop 
this difficulty will be overcome. This 
week shows a decrease of 334¢ in oats, 
6%4c in barley, and 15%,¢ in rye. Quo- 
tations: No. 2.Canadian western oats, 
465,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 75%4c; No. 1 Canadian western rye, 
$1.063,,—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


J. W. Horn, local manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
is on his vacation. 

The Gillespie Terminal Grain Co., Ltd., 
has bought the Horn elevator, Port Ar- 
thur, and the C.P.R. elevators “A” and 
“C,” Fort William. 

Business for rye products is very 
quiet, and no change is reported in prices 
from a week ago. Today’s quotations: 
best patents, $8 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium grade, $7; dark, $4; rye meal, 
$5.50,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada will hold a sitting at the city 
hall, Winnipeg, on Aug. 23, at 11 o’clock 
a.m., to conatioe the following: tariff of 
charges public terminal elevators, sea- 
son 1921-22; tariff of charges public 
country elevators, season 1921-22; rules 
and regulations public country elevators, 
season 1921-22. 

The Manitoba government, which owns 
126 grain elevators throughout the prov- 
ince, is endeavoring to sell them, accord- 
ing to semiofficial information obtained 
yesterday. The price wanted is said to 
be $1,000,000. The United Grain Grow- 
ers have 96 of these elevators leased, 
while six more are leased to private com- 
panies, and 23 of them are not in opera- 
tion. 

S. N. Jones has opened an office at 330 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, where he will 
carry on a cash brokerage business. Mr. 
Jones is an old friend of the trade in 
the West, having been in the grain busi- 
ness in Winnipeg some time ago, later 
going to Toronto, in which city he 
worked as manager of the Toronto of- 
fice of the N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg. It is from this latter posi- 
tion Mr. Jones is now branching out. 

Individuals and firms that have rye fit 
for seed to sell are requested by the sec- 
retary of the Western Canada Coloniza- 
tion Association, W. J. Simpson, 302 
Bank of Hamilton Building, Winnipeg, 
to advise both him and Mr. Weir, secre- 
tary of the Bankers’ Association, 600 
Merchants’ Bank, Winnipeg, that they 
have rye for sale, and its position, quan- 


tity and price. 
L, E. Gray. 
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A slowing up in the buying of flour 
was noti le t the week, ow- 
ing to the sharp decline in wheat prices, 
which scared buyers, and their purchases 
were restricted. to immediate wants 
where prompt deliveries could be made. 
Buyers = afraid of a sine pow 
in prices, although present levels are no 

and are not } ntemanae to anticipate 
their requirements, Local millers are 
doing a fair business, and are working 
at a good capacity. Cracker bakers 
have bought a fair sized line of soft 
winter wheat flours, which has given the 
mills here a better run. 

A miller, describing the situation, says 
buyers cannot get “Tr with which to 
load up with flour. “When you go to a 
bank and ask for a loan, they want to 
know how the money is to be used, and 
tell you that you can get along without 
it, and to buy flour as you need it,” he 
says. This not only applies to the flour 
trade, but to all lines of business. Bank- 
ers have reversed their position of a year 
or more ago, when they encouraged bor- 
rowing of money to buy in anticipation 
of requirements. 

With wheat prices off more than 10c 
in less than a week, spring wheat flours 
are 40@50c lower for car lots. Minne- 
apolis mills have been slow in reducing 
their prices to the retail trade, and all 
are odiine $9.05 from the warehouse for 
their specially advertised brands, while 
car lots are held at $7.75@8.40, with in- 
timations in instances that $7.50 might 
be accepted. Less new flour has been 
booked by northwestern mills at this sea- 
son than in any former year. One mill, 
which has taken a few orders, is asking 
the same for new as for old wheat flours, 
and says that from now on there will 
be no difference in prices. 

Country distributors are taking car 
lots of iene, but ask that loadings be 
the minimum, which is the reverse of 
their position when prices were on the 
upgrade; then they were anxious to get 
maximum loadings, as there was a profit 
in the flour, while now they are afraid of 
a loss. 

Both winter and spring wheat millers, 
poy the former, are offering 

our freely, but it is.hard to say what 
it is really worth under existing condi-* 
tions, the entire trade being afraid that 
prices will go lower, as there is talk of 
a further reduction in wheat prices. No 
one is as a stock of flour that av- 
erages more than 30 days’ requirements, 
which means more frequent buying and 
keeps the trade in a healthy condition. 
There has been some export business, but 
the quantities are not given out. 

Rye flour is lower, and buyers are tak- 
ing small lots with more freedom. The 
mills which have asked the highest prices 
of late have made the greatest price re- 
duction. The large mills are understood 
to be more anxious to sell than are the 
smaller ones. 

In the feed trade, buying was of mod- 
erate volume, with ample offerings and a 
‘somewhat easier tone. Flour middlings 
are selling the best. There is also a 
little call for rye middlings. 


NATIONAL HAY MEN TO MEET 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
National Hay Association will be held 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Aug. 23-24. 
The association is composed of about 
1,800 shippers, jobbers, brokers and com- 
mission men, are said to handle close 
to $1,000,000,000 worth-of hay annually. 

J. H. Finley, president of the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad, will speak 


on railroad responsibilities, and the 
present financial situation will be dis- 
cussed by Walter Lichtenstein, secretary 
of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Trading rules, grading rules and arbitra- 
tion plans will occupy most of the ses- 
sions. 

A banquet will be tendered the asso- 
ciation by the Chicago Board of Trade at 
the Union League Club. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 30,000 76 
Last week ........ 40,000 27,000 67 
TOO GED escccsses 26,700 19,000 71 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,750 85 


WHEAT FINISHES NEAR BOTTOM 


Wheat prices were on the down grade, 
with the lowest prices of the season 
made today, when September sold at 
$1.144, and December at $1.1434. Sep- 
tember was within %,c of the lowest price 
of the season, and the finish was only 
¥%,@%,c above the inside prices. 

It was a week of liquidation and de- 
clinihg prices each day, bringing out suf- 
ficient selling pressure from tired and 
disgusted holders, which, combined with 
hedging sales, more than overbalanced 
the liberal export buying of futures. 
September declined 10c and December 
1214c from the high point of the week. 
There has been a decline of 3014c on 
September and 2314c on December since 
July 15, despite the purchases of an av- 
erage of 1,000,000 bus a day for ex- 
ong Cash prices have followed futures, 

ut premiums based on September were 
little changed throughout the week. 
Traders who were bullish and long at 
$1.25@1.30 for futures were bearish and 
short at 10c lower. 

Sentiment has shifted from the long to 
the short side, in expectation of lower 
prices based on the probable large move- 
ment of spring wheat in the Northwest 
and in Canada, which they claim is to 
offset the decrease in winter wheat mar- 
keting. Should the movement be below 
anticipations and export buying become 
effective as a supporting factor, a sharp 
upturn is looked for. 

The light speculative trade is attribut- 
ed to economical and financial condi- 
tions, and to false reports that have 
gone all over the country. that the grain 
exchanges would be closed permanently, 
should the Capper-Tincher bill be passed 
by Congress, There is nothing in the bill 
that will close the exchanges, but the 
effect of the limited speculative buying 
power is seen in a decline in values of 
all grains to the lowest of the season for 
wheat, and to the lowest since 1906 for 
corn and oats, with the grain trade 
largely demoralized. 

peculators have been carrying mil- 
lions of bushels of hedged grain, and 
have grown tired and liquidated, their 
sales being absorbed largely by traders 
taking profits on previous sales, and on 
the daily and weekly bids. Large export 
buying has not helped the markets to 
any extent. Speculators have done what 
they could to sustain values, without 
success. 

It is generally charged that the farm- 
ers’ associations that have endeavored to 
kill speculative trading are responsible 
to a large extent for the demoralized 
conditions. They have marketed grains 
at an unusual rate, as primary receipts 
of wheat from July 1 to Aug. 19 were 
114,285,000 bus, compared with 58,021,000 
last year. Receipts of oats from Aug. 
1 to 19 were 32,093,000 bus, compared 
with 16,127,000 last year. 


GRAIN MARKET NOTES 


Chickenfeed operators were good buy- 
ers of low grade damp and sprouted 


wheat. Considerable of the offerings was 
also taken by elevators which operate 
driers and can handle the grain to ad- 
vantage. 

Business with commission houses that 
confine operations largely to the grain 
futures s slowed down materially. 
They have reduced their working forces 
in some instances, also the wages. All 
cash grain houses have a good business, 
and retain their office forces. Indications 
are that the receiving business will be 
good throughout the season. 

Low grade spring wheats are showing a 
larger percentage of gluten than was ex- 
pected from the character of the crop 
reports 30 days ago. No. $ is carryin 
a larger percentage of gluten than usual, 
it is said. . 

The principal business in the oat trade 
was the turning over of hedges and 
spreading between September and De- 
cember delivery. Millions of bushels of 
long September were sold by commission 
houses at a big loss, and the December 
bought at 3144@3%c premium to re- 
place it. Traders who bought the grain 
on the reports of a short crop have lost 
money, as prices have declined to the 
lowest since 1908. Elevator interests 
have bought September and sold Decem- 
ber, turning over their hedges, while 
the Armour Grain Co. has sold December 
and bought September on a large scale. 


NOTES 


The Clifton (Ill.) Feed Store has been 
opened, with E. L. Hobson as manager. 

Board of Trade memberships are 
nominally $7,250 net to the buyer, al- 
though there are intimations of lower 
prices being made. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, called at 
this office during the week, en route to 
Washington, D. C. 

James O’Donnell Willey, of O’Donnell 
& Toolen, lawyers, this city, has been 
appointed assistant attorney to the 
United States Shipping Board at Wash- 
ington. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
spent a day in Chicago recently, visiting 
Siegmund Steeg, the company’s repre- 
sentative here. 


The Alphonse Pierre Corporation, 
grain dealers, Oconto, Wis., is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $106,763; assets, $26,117. Mr. 
Pierre has filed a voluntary petition in 
his own behalf. 


The Chicago sales office of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., 105 North Clark 
Street, will be closed about Sept. 1. 
After that time, correspondence from 
this territory should be addressed to the 
mill’s main office at Lewistown, Mont. 


Lake shipments from Chicago for the 
week were 8,603,000 bus grain, including 
3,820,000 of wheat, and 3,896,000 of corn. 
The greater part of the wheat and corn 
went to Canadian ports, the oats largely 
to American ports, and the rye to Cana- 
dian exports. Lake freights are 1%,c 
for wheat or corn to Buffalo or Georgian 
Bay. 

A specialist figures that the timothy 
hay crop this year is only 70 per cent 
of last year’s. It is selling at equal to 
144c lb, and corn and oats at Ic. Hay 
is being exported into Canada, while 
usually it is the reverse. High freights 
in the West have prevented putting up 
and shipping of hay, and prices are un- 
usually high. 


Charles W. Baum, of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., who has been on the 
north Pacific Coast, says the wheat crop 
there is estimated at 100,000,000 bus. 
Japan will buy 8,000,000 bus wheat and 
an equivalent of 5,000,000 bus in flour. 
There is a fair call for flour from South 
America. Financial conditions are bad, 
and bankers are forcing farmers to 
liquidate. 


Farmers are in a panic and are sell- 
ing grain too fast, which is a depressin 
factor on the grain markets. A cas 
handler from Decatur, Ill, says that 
farmers are so pessimistic that they are 
selling, regardless of price. He observes 
that under such conditions it is usually 
indicative of a nearing of the end, and 
time for speculators to take the other 
side of the market. 


Louis A. Valier, secretary-treasurer of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
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was in Chicago during the week. He 
reports flour trade fair, but that buyers 
are only taking small lots and are not 
loading up with more than 30 days’ sup- 
plies. Were the wheat market to show 
more strength and remain firm for a 
time, he believes that it would encourage 
flour buyers to take hold more freely. 


The National Industrial Traffic League, 
in connection with the American Rail- 
way Association, advocates a. flat rate 
of $3 a day demurrage instead of the 
present rate of $2 a day for the first 
four days, and $5 a day for all tine 
after that. The question of an increased 
rate has been placed before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is 
charged that the flat rate will benefit 
both shippers and carriers. 


B. W. Snow, crop expert, after iu- 
specting Indiana corn fields, reports spot- 
ted conditions. In many sections tassu-!s 
have been burned, and the corn fired. 
An unusually on percentage of the 
corn has not eared, or has nothing but 
nubbins. The Indiana crop bulletin says 
corn in spots has been badly damag:d 
and is being cut for fodder. Wor is 
are prevalent to a larger extent thin 
usual, and will cause heavy loss. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxeeg, Wis., Aug. 20.—A heal! \i- 
er condition is geatualy being induced 
in the flour market by the substantial net 
reductions in prices in the last two to 
three weeks, which have brought the le el 
down to the lowest point since the wr, 
within the last few days. While buyers 
are not disposed to place orders for mre 
than current consumption requires, a 
better volume of business is confidently 
believed to lie in the foreground, judging 
by the nature and scope of inquiries (i- 
rected to local mills this week. These 
indicate, however, that there is an «x- 
pectancy of still lower prices. Mills «re 
not offering very far ahead, because they, 
too, desire to await developments. 

A fair amount of spring patent was 
sold this week, somewhat more than last 
week. Mills are now sold up on old 
crop flour and current offerings are of 
old-new mixtures, which seem to be as 
acceptable as old, on a quality basis. 
Cool weather has stimulated baking in 
the home, and this is reflected in more 
frequent purchases by the trade sup) 'y- 
ing these consumers. 

Bakers patent is in fair request, and 
spot offers are readily absorbed by smiill 
lot orders for quick shipment. The «d- 
verse influence of southwestern flour on 
spring wheat flour trade is still appareut, 
due to the price advantage, and consi(- 
erable business is being diverted into 
that channel. Prices on spring patent 
are 10@35c bbl lower, and ruling easy 
with the weak tone of the grain markct. 
Choice city brands of spring patent were 
quoted at $8.10@8.95, and straights at 
$7.40@8.35, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Mills are sold up and forward on scc- 
ond clear, with the result that nothing is 
being offered, and prices are entir«ly 
nominal. First clear has been moviig 
fairly well, and inquiries are increasing. 
Eastern blenders again took considera! le 
of the better qualities. There is no cx- 
port interest, save in the way of a spas- 
modic inquiry. Choice was held 15@,\c 
bbl lower. First clear was quoted at 
$5.50@7.35, and second nominally at 
$4.50@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent .continued 
moderately active and local jobbers were 
quite encouraged, although it was «ap- 
parent that buyers remained commitied 
to hand-to-mouth buying. Standard 
moved rather briskly in streaks. A fur- 
ther reduction amounting to 50@75c bbl 
elicited considerable interest, especially 
among bakers, who held to the recent 
moderate increase in the quantity jer 
order to take advantage of the more ain- 
ple supply and proportionately lower 
prices in comparison with spring what 
flour. 

The tendency among bakers to nex0- 
tiate purchases on price appears to be 
stronger in some quarters than in a num- 
ber of years. It is considered problem- 
atical what effect it will have on 4 
bakery clientéle accustomed to bread 
made from hard spring wheat flour to 
use the southwestern flour as liberally as 
it apparently is being used at present. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at 
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$6.75@7, and standard at $6.25@6.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The decline of rye flour prices to the 
lowest point since the war scare sent 
prices deed is gradually opening up 
a larger volume of business. While the 
call is not of ample proportions, buyers 
are taking somewhat larger quantities 
and ordering with greater frequency. 
Production Soe been facilitated by a 
freer movement of the new crop, and 
local mills this week made 4,558 bbls, 
compared with 2,637 last week, and 4,456 
last year. Low grades are on a feed 
basis. ‘There is little export demand. 
Fancy is 25@50c bbl lower, and some 
mills held straight 50@75c lower. Pure 
white was quoted at $6.65@7, straight at 
$5.60@6.15, and dark at $4.50@5.85, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Probably because buying of corn goods 
was rather liberal in the last 10 days to 
two weeks, resulting in a more ample 
stock in their hands, buyers have held 
off this week and the volume showed 
some shrinkage. Corn flour temains a 
drug on the market, but white corn meal 
is moving fairly well. Business in corn 
grits has picked up slightly, cereal mills 
being in the market for small quantities. 
Local corn mills are operating at capac- 
ity and shipping freely. Prices are 5@ 
10c lower. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.70@1.75, white corn meal at $1.65@ 
1.70, and corn grits at $1:60@1.65, in 
100-lb cottons, 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
0 5,815 


This week ....+e0- 24,000 24 
Last week .....e6- 24,000 3,061 13 
Last year ..ccceces 24,000 7,965 33 
Two years ago .... 18,000 10,000 55 
Three years ago... 16,000 9,000 56 
Four years ago.... 12,000 5,000 42 
Five years ago..... 24,600 14,000 57 
MILLFEED 


The snap which was injected into the 
millfeed market several weeks ago and 
sustained by the extreme dry spell, seems 
to have been dissipated, due to the relief 
provided to feeders in grass regions by 
rains and cooler weather. Up to last 
week, business was rather unusually large 
for the season, and offers, which were 
confined to spot feed, were readily ab- 
sorbed. At this season the buying side 
ordinarily manifests considerable interest 
in future stuff, but sellers are not offer- 
ing much if anything for deferred ship- 
ment, especially as they are mostly sold 
well ahead, 

Bran is easier, and shows a decline of 
50c ton since a week ago. Middlings are 
steady and ft wnat at an increased 
premium over bran. Red dog has re- 
ceded from its strong position under a 
lesser call, and is $1@2 ton lower. Rye 
feed is a little firmer to 50c ton higher 
on the inside of the range. Oil meal has 
declined 50c ton. Receipts of millfeeds 
at Milwaukee this week were 910 tons, 
against 510 in the same week in 1920; 
shipments were 6,027 tons, against 7,362 
last year. . 

NOTES 

Joseph Stolz, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Malting Co., and 
since 1890 a member of the Milwaukee 
Cha:nber of Commerce, died Aug. 19, 
agec. 65. 

H. H. Clausen, one of the original 
members of the pioneer firm of millers 
of Neenah, Wis., Wolf, Clausen & Co., 
died recently, aged 76. He retired from 
the milling trade about 10 years ago. 


Milwaukee grain receipts this week, 
1,95: tons, or close to the high water 
mark of the new crop year established 
in the week ending Aug. 6, when 2,074 
cars were reported in. Shipments were 
the heaviest of the period, 2,109,399 bus, 
most of which went forward in lake 
cargoes, 

Samuel Hazelhurst, for the last decade 
a prominent figure in the Milwaukee 
grain trade, and previously for 30 years 
a widely known operator on the Chicago 
board, died Aug. 12, at Spottswood, N. 
J., at the home of a brother. His fa- 
ther was a pioneer miller of Baltimore, 
and Mr. Hazelhurst for’a number of 
years was associated with his firm, S. 
Hazelhurst & Sons. 

\ voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
file in the United States district court 
at Milwaukee by Alphonse Pierre, head 
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of the Alphonse Pierre, Inc., of Oconto, 
Wis. The petition schedules liabilities at 
$106,763, and assets at $26,117. Mr. 
Pierre became a member of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce in 1917, and 
the membership is listed as an asset in 
the sum of $100. 

C. R. Decker, vice president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., 206-232 South Water Street, 
is back at his desk from an extended 
eastern business trip. In an interview 
he said: “While the East gives the ap- 
pearance of still being pessimistic, it 
does not seem that there is not plenty 
of opportunity there to note optimistic 
developments in business.” Mr. Decker 
said no action has been taken by the di- 
rectors of the company to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of President Frank- 
lin P. Mann some time ago. An election 
may not take place until the regular an- 
nual meeting early in 1922. 


L. E. Meyer. 





Pending Bakery Trademarks 

The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Tusasac,”’ in circle; No, 131,610. Owner, 
the United States and South America Cor- 
poration, New York, Used on crackers and 
macaroni. 

“Champion”; No. 134,232. Owner, Walter 
Baker & Co., Ltd., Boston. Used on 10-lb 
cakes of sweet-chocolate coatings. 

“Helpy-Selfy’; No, 134,888. Owner, Helpy 
Selfy, Dallas, Texas. Used on bread. 

“Italia,” and star; No. 138,670. Owner, G., 
G. Cornwell & Son, Inc,, Washington, D. C. 
Used on spaghetti. 

“L. G.,” in circle; No. 139,895. Owner, 
Laporte & Gauthier, Somerset, Man. Used 
on dietary bread. 

“Colonial”; No. 140,860. Owner, Colonial 
Biscuit Co., Philadelphia. Used on cakes, 

“Paniplus’; No. 140,861. Owner, Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas City. Used on patented 
food ingredient adapted to be mixed with 
flour to make bread. 

“Hatchet”; No, 141,202. Owner, Twitchell- 
Champlin Co., Boston. Used on macaroni 
and spaghetti. 

“Avalon”; No, 141,374. Owner, Iten Bis- 
cuit Co., Clinton, Iowa. Used on cakes. 

“Crackerland,”’ No. 141,575; ‘‘Honeyland,” 
No. 141,576; ‘“‘Cookieland,” No. 141,578; 
“Peanutland,” No, 141,579; ‘‘Lemonland,”’ 
No. 141,582; ‘‘Waferland,”” No. 141,584; “Bis- 
cuitland,” No, 141,586. Owner, Johnson 
Educator Food Co., Cambridge, Mass. Used 
on cookies, crackers, cakes and biscuits, 

—" K, & Co,—Sterling,” in circles; No. 
142,091. Owner, Northrup, King & Co., Min- 
neapolis, Used on poultry and dairy feed. 

“Consolation”; No. 143,055. Owner, New 
York Store Mercantile Co., Cairo, Ill. Used 
on macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, . 

“G B,” in monogram; No, 144,329. Owner, 
Giuseppe Gandolfo, New York. Used on 
bread. 

“Snow Flake”; No. 141,078... Owner, Pa- 
cific Coast Biscuit Co., Seattfe. Used on 
wafers and soda crackers. 

“Daisybake”’; No, 141,481. Owner, Davis 
System Bakery, Kansas City. Used on cream 
filled pastries. 

“Top Notch’; No, 142,228. Owner, Mutual 
Biscuit Co., San Francisco. Used on fancy 
cakes, 

“Uno”; No. 142,757. Owner, G. Herb 
Handley, Ogdensburgh, N. Y. Used on bread. 

“Candicake”; No. 143,220. Owner, Per- 
fection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Used 


.on a sandwich cake with filler of sugar 


cream and covered with chocolate. 
“Corolla”; No. 143,393. Owner, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Used on cakes, crackers and biscuits. 
“Ronettes”; No, 146,119. Owner, Homac 
Corporation, Syracuse, N, Y. Used on Ital- 
ian paste products, 
“Fiesta”; No. 140,978. 
Biscuit Co., San Francisco, 
wafers and cakes. 
“Creme-O-Toast’”; No. 144,149. Owner, 
Porter Baking Co., Seattle, Wash., assignor 


Owner, American 
Used on sugar 


to Creme-O-Toast Co., Seattle. Used on 
sliced prepared toast in packages. 
“Cherry Blossom’; No. 146,098. Owner, 


Ward Baking Co., New York. Used on cake, 
“Mrs, Allen’s’’; No. 146,562. Owner, Mrs. 
Allen’s Kitchens, New York. Used on pies. 
“Sweet Heart,” and picture of woman’s 
head on sheaf of wheat; No. 146,841. Own- 
er, Northwestern Distributing Co., Billings, 
Mont. Used on bread, 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Australian wheat crops, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1920-21...... 145,923 1906-07...... 66,421 
1919-20...... 45,884 1905-06...... 68,520 
1918-19...... 75,146 1904-05...... 54,533 
1917-18 114,734 1903-04...... 4,259 
1916-17 152,420 1902-03...... 18,537 
1915-16 184,709 1901-02.4.... 38,562 
1914-15 26,677 1900-01...... 48,353 
1913-14 106,600 1899-1900.... 102,000 
1912-13 94,880 1898-99...... 105,000 
1911-12 78,894 1897-98...... 63,000 
1910-11 98,109 1896-97...... 32,000 
1909-10 90,414 1895-96...... 46,000 
1908-09 62,590 1894-96...... 61,000 
1907-08 44,656 1893-94...... 82,000 
ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 
1920-21.......- 9,084 1910-11........ 7,372 
1919-20........ * 6,396 1909-10........ 6,586 
1918-19........ 7,990 1908-09........ 5,262 
1917-18.. oe 
1916-17.. 
1916-16.. 
1914-15 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1911-12 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 20.—There is 
a great deal of financial wreckage for 
Wall Street to clear up in these days of 
liquidation and readjustment. There has 
never been anything like it before, be- 
cause the war itself was the biggest 
thing that ever happened and the com- 
plications which it caused have no par- 
allel in history. The story of the last 
few weeks in financial New York is 
about as interesting as anything that has 
ever happened in this great American 
market. We are losing our provincial- 
ism and beginning to think in terms of 
international finance. This means new 
responsibilities and new problems which 
will take many years to solve, but Ameri- 
can genius and enterprise are equal for 
the occasion and there is nothing in the 
situation to cause pessimism about the 
longer future. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC 


The liquidation that has taken place, 
in the phraseology of Wall Street, is the 
liquidation of “lame ducks.” Many men 
and many corporations which have been 
helped out are converting a portion of 
their assets into cash, so as to reduce 
their indebtedness and meet the demands 
of their banks. These vicissitudes are 
always encountered in a year of read- 
justment when everybody is going 
through the painful process of paying 
up for war-time extravagances. The 
outstanding fact is, however, that the 
country is going through the ordeal with 
credit and that our banking system is 
very much stronger than it was one year 
ago, when credit tension was so acute as 
to threaten at one time a very serious 
crisis. 

These things can be spoken about, now 
that the crisis has passed, but the wear 
and tear has been frightful in flesh and 
blood, as well as in property and ma- 
chinery. There are many New York 
bankers who have lived 10 years within 
the past 12 months and whose faces show 
it most painfully. 

There has been financial sanitation 
work of a high order during August, 
and the country will be the better for it 
for years to come. “Frozen credits” are 
not at quite as low a temperature as 
they were, and slowly but surely success- 
ful efforts are being made to release the 
funds that have been long tied up, and 
thus give liquidity to many things that 
have resembled a huge cake of ice. Not- 


.withstanding these incidents, however, 


the judgment of financial experts is fa- 
vorable to sustained improvement in 
many lines, for the nation is making 
headway, and out of it all is developing 
the sort of team work which men get to 
know in times of adversity or seasons of 
strain. «+ 

This country never developed such 
team work industrially as was brought 
about in 1917 and 1918 by the terrific 
effort to help the nation win the war. In 
the same way the great financial ex- 
perts and the great banking interests are 
developing superb co-operation as a con- 
sequence of the strong efforts being 
made to formulate relief work of a high 
order, so as to make the great corpora- 
tions function properly and show in- 
creased production of the things which 
make for safety and efficiency. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


In all quarters the greatest interest is 
being shown in the business outlook, and 
there is a fair basis for believing that 
things are on the mend and that the 
price trend is upward again. Price 
stabilization has been largely accom- 
plished, and many industries have re- 
duced prices to a level at which new buy- 
ing on a considerable scale will be adopt- 
ed. This is true, in a way, of the steel 
industry, for present output in that 
branch is actually below the country’s 


consumptive requirements. In such a 
situation it will not take long to use up 
reserve stocks and to create a new de- 
mand for more steel. 

In textiles and drygoods, conditions 
are also more favorable, while there are 
distinct signs that foodstuffs are in 
many cases about as low as they are 
likely to go. The farmer has deflated 
and, while there are difficult problems 
to solve in connection with marketing 
agricultural products, there is apparent 
basis for the belief that the agricultural 
sections will give a better account of 
themselves from now on. 


PRICE TREND 


Many consumers in other lines are still 
demanding lower prices, and broad buy- 
ing power need not be looked for until 
additional concessions have been made. 
More than 100 corporations have re- 
duced their dividends, and many more 
have lowered their production costs by 
reducing wages and paying lower prices 
for fuel and other supplies. 

All this is in line with the reconstruc- 
tion of industry and the readjustment of 
prices to a healthy basis of pre-war 
thinking and doing business. It takes a 
good deal to make a people that has be- 
come accustomed to thinking in billions 
get back to the basis of millions and 
thousands and, finally, to the good old 
hundreds. 

The upward reaction in commodity 
prices which has already been felt in 
some quarters is taken by many as a 
sign of revived business and genuinely 
better times for a people who have com- 
mon sense enough to realize that war 
prices and war wages cannot last for- 
ever. 

NEW FOREIGN LOANS 


Several foreign governments are seek- 
ing loans here, and the probability is that 
interesting announcements will be made 
before long. In the judgment of hard- 
headed bankers the country will not have 
a long period of cheap money for the 
outstanding fact is that there is still an 
excessive demand for whatever loanable 
funds the banks have. In such a situa- 
tion it stands to reason that interest 
rates must advance and remain high 
enough to prevent over-borrowings for 
speculative purposes. 

The best London opinion favors a 
continuance of firm rates for some time, 
and one financial authority has ventured 
the opinion that the present Bank of 
England rate is as low as it will be this 
year. These expressions run counter to 
the opinions of some other authorities in 
the United States, who see cheap money 
and plenty of it before the year is out. 

There are many money market prob- 
lems to solve before all is clear sailing, 
and there is no doubt that banks have 
active days ahead. Unlooked for com- 
plications may develop before the year 
is over; but the strong points out-num- 
ber the weak ones and, while further 
mishaps may occur, there are excellent 
grounds for believing that the worst is 
over in the way of forced readjustment. 

Furthermore, there is excellent basis 
for the belief that the country will make 
distinct headway during the next four 
months, and that American producers 
and manufacturers will be called upon 
to supply large European requirements. 
Should it be possible for the foreign ex- 
change market to right itself there would 
be a different story to tell about our 
export trade during the next quarter. 
In reckoning on such a development, 
however, it must not be forgotten that 
the new tariff law brings up fresh prob- 
lems which are very difficult to solve in 
advance. 

THE OUTLOOK 

A financial expert who has been in 

close touch with recent developments in 
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Wall Street sized up the situation in this 
way: “These are mighty interesting 
times, and while the country is not do- 
ing as large a business as in war days, 
buyers sellers are acting with great- 
er caution and showing admirable com- 
mon sense in trying to get together. It 
is impossible, of course, to bring back 
war prices or war wages, and there is no 
reason why the people of this country 
should be exposed to the complications of 
an abnormally high price level. 

“All classes of business are being re- 
adjusted, and there is nothing in the 
situation to cause uneasiness or to give 
rise to the belief that the country will 
not come through more efficient than it 
was before the war. disturbance took 

lace. There are many reasons for be- 
ieving that the story of the next 18 
months will be in many respects highl 
encouraging, and that the people will 
find ways and means of strengthening 
their financial position and building up 
business. I believe firmly that there are 
better days ahead, and that this country 
will have more business than ever before 
after Europe gets back to a normal buy- 
ing basis.” 





WHEAT STOCKS IN MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, stocks of wheat held on July 1 
by 2,332 country mills and elevators, 
which received 162,237,000 bus during the 
year, were 6,081,000 bus, or 3.7 per cent, 
of their year’s receipts. On the basis of 
these reports it is estimated that the 
total holdings in all country mills and 
elevators on July 1 were about 25,658,000 
bus. Last year the estimated holdings 
were 36,180,000 bus and on July 1, 1913, 
they were 19,336,000 bus. 

The estimated July 1 holdings in mills 
and elevators in the leading states are 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





State— 1921 1920 1919 
New York ......-+++5 868 439 506 
Pennsylvania ........+ 1,028 1,034 787 
Maryland ........++.. 203 221 256 
Virginia ...cccccceoes 273 244 120 
GRID cevccccccccccese 696 1,359 634 
Indiana .....-.ceseees 319 979 970 
THimOis wn. cece eeeceee 713 1,293 638 
Michigan ......++..+5 619 443 916 
Wisconsin ......6+++- 221 405 375 
Minnesota ......++++:+ 1,458 2,342 1,410 
TOE, caceveccecccsnee 187 456 52 
Missouri .......-+.00% 694 1,400 363 
North Dakota ....... 2,582 2,466 1,550 
South Dakota ........ 1,519 1,297 816 
Nebraska ....cccccces 867 1,692 529 
HEAMGAS ..ccccccccccee 3,900 6,70€ 1,105 
Oklahoma ........+++ 700 1,119 374 
Montana ......--eeeee 634 588 212 
Washington .........+- 2,631 1,895 655 
All other ....s.ceeeee 5,546 9,802 6,600 

Totals ...ccccccceee 25,658 36,180 19,336 


The estimated carry-over of wheat in 
the United States July 1 on farms, in 
country mills and elevators, and at 
points of large accumulations (commer- 
cial visible) in the past three years, are 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





Where held— 1921 1920 1919 
On farms .....e.e0ss. 64,435 47,620 19,261 
Country mills and ele- 

VACOTS .ncsccccccces 25,658 36,180 19,336 
Commercial visible ... 8,693 24,674 9,532 

Totals ...ccsccccece 88,786 108,374 48,129 





HOLLAND’S OCEAN DAMAGES 


The amount of ocean damages claimed 
by Holland commercial organizations and 


individuals resulting from loss or injury © 


at sea during the World War now totals 
in the neighborhood of $20,000,000. 
Among the claimants are included the 
companies organized in Holland but 
whose shareholders are not residents of 
Holland and who, for this purpose, are 
classed as Hollanders. The number of 
claims so far registered totals 4,402; of 
this total, 2,099 claims are against the 
United Kingdom for $2,800,000. Ger- 
many is responsible for 1,274 claims, to- 
taling $11,200,000. In addition, the fol- 
lowing claims have been submitted: 
Against the United States, 194, $1,760,- 
000; Italy, 2, $221,600; Portugal, 7, $41,- 
200; France, 16, $111,600; Russia, 7, 
$27,000; Austria, 6, $22,400; Turkey, 4, 
$10,000; Unknown, 573, $720,000. 

When to the above are added the 
claims still to be submitted by insurance 
companies and underwriters, totalin 
about $21,000,000, the amount clai 
will exceed $40,000,000. The loss of lives 
for which claims have been registered 
totals 716. Of these, 573 deaths cannot 
be traced as due to any —— bel- 
be. and constitute number of 

nown claims listed above. 
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A noticeable falling off in the demand 
for flour occurred in the St. Louis mar- 
ket this week, due largely to the weaker 
action of the wheat market. Inquiry was 
fairly brisk, but buyers hesitated in mak- 
ing actual purchases. 

hile mills have not been successful 
in booking much flour for future ship- 
ment, sufficient business of this character 
was on hand to maintain operation at a 
satisfactory plane. Weaker markets, 
such as prevailed this week, are cer- 
tainly not inducive to booking for later 
delivery, and exert a detrimental influ- 
ence on any future business which might 
be developed. 

Interior mills have likewise suffered 
from a lighter demand for flour this 
week; as one miller expressed it, “no 
snap, no life, no courage.” Practically 
all classes of buyers, it is quite evident, 
are very sensitive to any fluctuations in 
the market. 

Export trade has maintained itself 
throughout the week, and was particu- 
larly active at the close, and a fair vol- 
ume of soft wheat patent flour has been 
moved to the United Kingdom. The de- 
mand for straights and clears from prac- 
tically all classes of foreign buyers has 
been quite active, although the question 
of price has played an increasingly im- 
portant part in such transactions. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent, $8.10@ 
8.40 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent $7.75@8, first clear $5.25@6; hard 
winter short patent $6.30@6.75, straight 
$5.60@5.85, first clear $4.75@5; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.25@6.75, straight 
$5.50@5.75, first clear $4.40@4.75. 


MILLFEED 


Extreme quietness prevailed in the 
local market this week, very few sales of 
any volume being reported. This is true 
of both bran and shorts, neither feed 
being actively desired by any class of 
buyers. Nominally, prices show very lit- 
tle change from last week, but there is, 
nevertheless, a weaker feeling noticeable 
on account of the light demand. Hard 
winter wheat bran is quoted at $15@ 
15.50, soft wheat bran at $15.50@16, and 
gray shorts at $18@19. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Phin WOO cccccccccseccees 40,500 80 
EMSt WOOK .ccccccccccscvece 27,400 64 
WORF GMO ccccccccccccesocs 29,200 58 
Two years ASO ......e.eeee 43,700 87 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Weeke ..ccccccsccccess 75,000 7 
Last week ....cccseccesers 42,700 55 
Year O80 ...cccccccvcccess 39,600 61 
Two years ago ....--eeeuee 55,400 72 


FINDS FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Insurance companies, which have prac- 
tically been driven out of Mississippi be- 
cause of inimical insurance laws, this 
week won the first step in the antitrust 
suits filed by Stokes V. Robertson, reve- 
nue agent, against the 139 insurance con- 
cerns formerly doing business in the 
state. A request for approximately $S,- 
000,000,000 in damages is made in the 
suits for the alleged violation of the 
Mississippi antitrust laws. 

The suits, resulting from the action 
which drove prectionlly all fire insurance 


firms from Mississippi and made it near- 
ly impossible for millers or other manu- 
facturers to obtain any protection on the 
products they were shipping into the 
state, are based on the assumption that 
it is illegal for the companies to agree 
among themselves as to what commissions 
they would pay local agents. 

The first decision handed down by the 
court in the case was to the effect that 
the antitrust laws of the state were not 
violated by any such agreement, if it 
existed. 

The culmination of this case will be 
watched with interest by the trade, for 
it has been very unsatisfactory to ship 
goods into Mississippi of late, due to the 
fact that the shipper had to carry his 
own fire and tornado insurance, regard- 
less of his desire in the matter. Business 
interests in practically all lines are doing 
what they can to aid the insurance com- 
panies in the controversy. 


NOTES 

It is quite improbable that the recently 
burned flour mill, located at Madison, 
Mo., and owned by John Lear, will be 
rebuilt. 

The plant of the Curryville (Mo.) Ele- 
vator Association, recently incorporated 
for $20,000, is completed and ready for 
operation, 

The contract for adding further equip- 
ment to the public grain elevator at New 
Orleans was this week awarded to A. M. 
Crane, Chicago. 

The capital stock of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator & Shipping Associa- 
tion, Kirksville, Mo., is soon to be in- 
creased to $20,000. 

The La Grange (Mo.) Elevator Co. 
recently completed the erection of a 
small flour mill and a grain elevator of 
6,000 bus capacity. 

Corn goods are quoted in St. Louis 
as follows: corn meal $1.60@1.70, cream 
meal $1.70@1.80, grits and hominy, $1.90 
@2.10, all basis 100-lb sacks. 


The Co-operative Elevator Co., Osborn, 
Mo., recently purchased the James T. 
Hughes elevator at that place. The 
plant has a capacity of 16,000 bus. 


W. B. Christian, manager of the St. 
Louis office of E. W. Wagner & Co. 
Chicago, has returned from a_ trip 
through Colorado and Yellowstone Park. 


Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, is in 
Washington this week in connection with 
the hearing on freight rate readjust- 
ments. , 


Corn in the St. Louis market presented 
the cheapest and most depressed prices 
experienced since the end of the war, 
and this week reacted below the lowest 
level of last month. 


The plant of the Ava (Mo.) Milling 
Co., which was recently burned, will not 
be rebuilt. Insurance to the amount of 
$8,000 was carried on the building and 
$6,000 on the contents. 


Philip H. Postel, Jr.. of the Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl., is 
an applicant for membership in the St. 
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Louis Merchants’ Exchange on transfer 
of certificate of H. S. Newman. 

The latest action toward restoring for- 
mer freight rate differentials in the 
southern states is the reduction in car- 
load rates on sugar from New Orleans to 
Texas common points from 89c per 100 
Ibs to 67c. 

Improvement in the corn crop of 
Louisiana and a slight falling off in the 
rice and sugar cane crops in July was 
reported this week by the New Orleans 
office of the Bureau of Market and Crop 
Estimates. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of federal grain supervision at St. Louis, 
has returned from an extended trip in 
Iowa and Minnesota, and will leave the 
first of next week for New Orleans and 
other southern points. 


Another selfpropelling barge, the Mo- 
bile, has been added to the Mississippi. 
Warrior River service. The addition of 
the Mobile will be followed in the near 
future with another barge, the Gulfport, 
now being built in St. Louis. 


Harry Stephens, sales agent in the St. 
Louis district for the Fleischmann Co., 
will go to Moberly, Mo., tomorrow, to 
attend the annual convention of the Mis- 
souri State Retail Grocers’ Association, 
to be held Monday and Tuesday. 


Quotations on rye products are as fol- 
lows: white patent flour, $7.05@7.15, 
basis 98-lb cottons; standard, $6.80@7; 
medium, $6.50@6.70; straight, $6.20@ 
6.35; pure dark, $5.10@5.30; special 
dark, $5.20@5.30; low grade, $4.50@4.60; 
rye meal, $5.40@5.50. 


The Louisiana (Mo.) Elevator Co. was 
recently incorporated, with $30,000 capi- 
tal stock, and has purchased the elevator 
and grain business formerly owned by 
the Anderson-Gerner Co. J. W. Rule is 
president of the new company, and J. L. 
Reading secretary-treasurer. 


A reorganization of the Western Grain 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., was recently ef- 
fected, and resulted in the following offi- 
cers being named: W. J. Pendergrass, 
president; Edward Hunt, vice president; 
Charles F. Kent, secretary-treasurer. 
The business will continue as heretofore. 


A report was received in St. Louis this 
week that an appropriation of $20,000 
had been secured from the government 
for the construction of a winter harbor 
at Alton, IIll., to protect river craft from 
ice jams during the winter. Such ac- 
tion, it is thought, will be of value in 
increasing river business. 


As an indication of improvement in 
the general business situation in St. 
Louis, an increase of 11,638 loaded cars 
occurred in the traffic handled at this 
terminal during the first 10 days of this 
month, compared with the corresponding 
period of July. The total of 94,164 cars 
handled, however, is short of the volume 
last year at this time. 


The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board has requested 
traffic bureaus of every chamber of com- 
merce in the Mississippi valley district 
to initiate a movement to inform ship- 
pers in all towns in this territory of the 
various cargo trade routes, numbering 
more than 500, on which American ships 
now sail to ports throughout the world. 


New Orleans business interests, which 
for years have been fighting for a free 
trade zone at that port for the importa- 
tion and manufacture of goods for re- 
exportation without payment of duty, 
are quite optimistic over the possibility 
of the passage of such a bill by Congress. 
It is said that arrangements have been 
made to put the plan into effect imme- 
diately upon favorable action by Con- 


gress. 











Canada—Grain Crops 
Dominion government estimates of leading grain crops in Canada, in bushels (000’'s 


omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley 
Wc cc cceceets 288,493 457,544 58,027 
Dencnccecceds 263,189 530,710 63,311 
Soe 193,000 394,387 56,389 
Biss ceecevdes 189,301 426,312 77,287 
ee 233,742 403,010 55,058 
0 ee 262,781 410,211 42,770 
BOER oc ssccceses 426,746 523,684 60,699 
1914 158,228 311,426 34,591 
206,575 391,418 44,348 
199,236 361,733 44,014 
215,918 348.585 40,631 
149,989 323,449 45,147 
166,744 353,466 55,398 
112,434 250,377 46,762 


Flaxseed Rye Buckwheat Peas Corn 
6,930 11,707 Tues / . wee. 14,838 
7,998 11,306 8,995 3,528 14,335 
5,472 0 es 12,691 
5,972 8,496 11,428 3,110 14,214 
5,934 3,857 7,149 3,026 7,762 
8,259 2,876 5,976 2,218 6,282 

10,559 2,393 7,865 3,458 14,368 
7,445 2,258 9,159 3,518 14,732 

14,808 2,559 7,600 3,972 14.086 

21,681 2,594 10,193 3,773 16,569 
7,867 2,668 8,155 4,536 18,772 
3,802 1,543 7,244 6,538 18,726 
2,213 1,715 7,806 8,145 19,258 
1,499 1,711 7,153 7,060 22,872 
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COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Report of Accountant of American Associa- 
tion on Various Systems Designed 
Especially for Bakers 


At the June meeting in St. Louis the 
directors of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry voted to establish a 
department of statistics and accounting. 
This was a highly important move, ex- 
tremely necessary because of the rapidly 
increasing amount of business being 
transacted by bakers. 

What the directors of the association 
wanted especially was an accounting sys- 
tem, uniform enough to be adopted by 
the majority of bakers; practical enough 
to be used by every baker, regardless of 
his size and financial capacity; and simple 
enough to be easily installed through in- 
structions furnished with each system. 

The need for an accounting system of 
this kind was demonstrated when the 
bakers, and especially the officers and 
representatives of the bakery organiza- 
tions, did not have sufficient authoritative 
data to re-enforce their stand before 
such bodies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the express companies, fed- 
eral and state legislative bodies, and va- 
rious civic organizations. 

For the development of this work the 
directors called upon C. C. Mortimer, an 
experienced bakery accountant, who has 
been solving the problems of the baking 
business for the past 20 years. From 
salesman to superintendent of produc- 
tion, auditor and accountant, his experi- 
ence lends itself splendidly to the joo 
of getting the baking industry to know 
its costs. This was quite a problem, its 
settlement having been tried numerous 
times previously without success. 

After an extensive survey of different 
accounting methods in use at various 
sed plants throughout the United 
States and Canada, Mr. Mortimer be- 
lieves he has solved the problem and can 
meet the requirements of the smallest or 
largest baker. The work designed is 
simplified, yet practical, most of it hav- 
ing been taken from the best systems in 
use throughout the country. 

The baker who adopts any one of these 
systems will have a better insight into the 
condition of his business, a firmer grasp 
on his monetary affairs, and a better 
ability to demonstrate exactly how his 
business is conducted. 

Each separate series is well made up 
in loose leaf form, neatly bound in can- 
vas post binders, with sufficient station- 
ery and forms to last for from six 
months to two years. . 

Series “A” is not a cost system, but is 
designed for the busy practical retail or 
wholesale baker desirous only of ascer- 
taining his monthly profit or loss, labor 
and material costs, and other expenses. 
This series is essentially simple, taking 
up only the items that enter into the 
transaction of the smaller baker, his 
cash receipts from whatever source, cash 
payments for material, salaries, repairs 
or other expenses. It requires no knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping, and can readily be 
kept by any one connected with the bak- 
ery, by devoting only a few minutes each 
day to this cen. This series is intended 
for the baker who is not now keeping 
any records, but is desirous of doing so. 
Series “B” is a cost analysis system, 
Simplified yet practical, for the baker 
desirous of ascertaining only the funda- 
mental cost of production, without com- 
Plicating the system with advanced cost 
accounting methods, and with the mini- 
mum of effort and time. It gives the 
manufacturing and operating costs, 
which include shop labor, supplies, mate- 
tials, light, heat, power and fuel, repairs 
and depreciation. The selling and de- 
livery costs include salaries or commis- 
Sions paid salesmen, vehicle expense, sta- 
ble or garage expense, loss on stale, re- 
pairs, supplies, and miscellaneous items. 
In addition, if the baker ships goods, 
there is a form to cover his shipping ex- 
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penses. The last part of the form gives 
the expenses for administrative, general, 
office and overhead expenditures. 

Series “C” is a standard cost account- 
ing system designed for the baker of 
from 3 to 10 ovens’ capacity, desirous 
of going further into detailed costs. 
Three general accounts are detailed in 
this series, viz., manufacturing, sellin 
and delivery, distributive and overhea 
expense. The first account includes every 
item of ovens, fuel and power, wages of 
shop employees and other items entering 
into total production of cost. The sec- 
ond reviews every item that enters into 
the selling and delivery of the finished 
product. The third item covers those 
expenses not directly chargeable to either 
of the other two accounts, including all 
overhead charges. 

The daily, weekly and period reports 
covering this series make it possible for 
the baker to determine where his losses 
and gains come from, the cost of each 
separate operation, wages and commis- 
sions, shortages, overhead, general ex- 
penses and all other information neces- 
sary for him to determine the exact con- 
dition and conduct of his business. 

Series “D” goes further into detailed 
costs, covering every refinement of mod- 
ern bakery accounting and comparative 
data. This series is designed for the use 
of the largest wholesale or retail bakers, 
but is also adaptable to bakeries of from 
three-oven capacity upward, depending 
upon how far the management desires 
to go into detailed cost accounting. Five 
general accounts are shown in the series. 
The first item, materials, tells the story 
of each separate ingredient used. The 
second item, bakeshop expense, the his- 
tory of every cost in that division. The 
third item, selling and delivery costs, 
covers every item in the marketing of the 
finished product. The fourth item cov- 
ers the general and distributive charges, 
such as are not directly chargeable to any 
other department, yet enter into the tota! 
cost of production. The fifth item covers 
depreciation of each individual depart- 
ment. 

The instructions furnished with each 
set of systems are complete in every 
detail, so they are readily understood 
and easily installed. 

Series “A” and “B” would not require 
the services of a bookkeeper or account- 
ant for their installation, while series 
“C” and “D” can be readily installed by 
any practical bookkeeper. 

The price of these systems is very 
nominal, covering only the actual cost to 
the association of printing and binding. 
Inquiries in regard to the different sys- 
tems are invited, whether bakers are 
members of the association or not. All 
other inquiries on accounting problems 
or statistics will be chiefly answered 
without any obligation on the part of 
those desirous of taking advantage of 
this important service to the bakers. 
Every assistance possible will be gladly 
rendered. The directors of the associa- 
tion feel that they will be doing a tell- 
ing service if they can develop the ac- 
counting habit among members of the 
industry and furnish them with informa- 
tion beneficial to every baker. 





. 
BALTIMORE BAKERY NEWS 

Battimore, Mp., Aug. 17.—Business 
with bakers is below normal, due to the 
extreme hot weather the past month. 
Many housewives have turned to bakers’ 
bread and other products, but the 
amount of trade thus diverted to the 
commercial bakery has not offset the 
falling off in demand. 

Some flour men report sales very light, 
others say business is fair, and some 
find a good demand. The irregularity in 
wheat prices has been a disturbing ele- 
ment in the flour market. Aside from 
possibly a little more readiness on the 


part of buyers to take on moderate sized 
lots of spring patents, the situation is 
not materially different from a fortnight 
ago. 

Some of the big bakers are said to be 
buying spring patents to mix with new 
hard winter patents, in case the latter do 
not prove to be up to standard. This 
movement is not a fixed feature of the 
market, but enough is being done to at- 
tract attention. This has led to prices 
for spring patents being held altogether 
out of line with other grades, and also 
with the cash wheat markets. 

Reliable members of the trade claim 
to be able to offer new Kansas hard win- 
ter patents of excellent grade that will 
require no blending to improve their 
workable quality. New soft winter 
wheat flour is selling fairly well to 
cracker bakers and the family trade in 
the Potomac states. Jobbers are report- 
ed to have small stocks on hand. 


J. Harry Woo rrince. 





NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Hot Weather and Unemployment Affect Bak- 
ery Business—Flour Trade Improving— 
Bakers Making Improvements 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 18.—The 
baking industry is both favorable and 
otherwise. It depends upon whether the 
individual baker is striving to make more 
business. The weather has been very hot 
for several weeks, and while this may 
cause a decline in some cases it is a help 
in other directions, as there is less home 
baking. Bakers, as a rule, report de- 
mands as slow. There is no doubt that 
more people are out of employment 
than even a month ago. This does not 
help the demand for bakery goods. 
However, people must eat, and the baker 
who makes his commodities attractive 
and his prices as low as possible will get 
a large share of the trade. 

It seems rather doubtful if the demand 
will become very much better until cooler 
weather arrives. However, there is one 
consolation, the cost of most ingredients 
is much lower, and the operation of the 
plant is naturally more economical. 

Some materials are higher than a 
month ago. Butter and eggs have ad- 
vanced, Crock butter is 27@33c, or up 
about 5c, while candled eggs are 40@43c. 
Granulated sugar is the cheapest article 
on the list, being 5144@6c. Walnut halves 
are unchanged at 68@70c, while walnut 
pieces remain at 50@52c. Raisins are still 
20@25c, and currants 15@l6c. Cot- 
tonseed oil is 9@91%c, and corn oil is 
85@90c per 100 lbs. Small fruits of all 
kinds are comparatively high, because 
of the dry weather, and canned goods 
promise to be high next season. 

Although flour buying is still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, dealers seem to be 
much encouraged over the outlook, and 
business during August was the best for 
about a year. Buyers have not shown as 
much interest in hard winter patents as 
was expected, and increased buying of 
winters has not materialized. The un- 
expected interest in old spring wheat 
patents and a fair business in new soft 
wheat flours have been the redeeming 
features. 

Stocks of flour held by bakers are re- 
ported low, and they prefer to buy small 
quantities and make their purchases 
more often. Wholesale grocers are also 
carrying small stocks of flour, and have 
in most instances maintained the policy 





of keeping out of the market until they. 


receive orders. 

Cracker bakers bought a little soft 
winter wheat flour this week, but are 
now getting in stocks that were ordered 
a few weeks ago. The policy of the 
cracker bakers is to slow in the mat- 
ter of purchases, and it is felt that this 


policy will be maintained until the 
stocks now on hand or ordered are used 
up. 
NOTES 
Henry Bohnert, 703 Michigan Avenue, 
N. E., has added a dough mixer. 


J. D. Brown is now owner of the La- 
fayette bakery, 1744 U Street, N. W. 


The Cochran bakery has _ succeeded 
Charles Eve at 4515 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N. W. 


Victor Leyking, of Logeman & Ley- 
king, 1751 L Street, N. W., is travelling 
in Europe. 

T. L. Brown, retail baker, 517 H 
Street, N. E., is spending the summer at 
the seashore. 


A. J. Fulwood has opened the Wash- 
ington family bakery, at 2027 Fourteenth 
Street, N. W. 

Frank Bischoff, retail baker, 1339 H 
Street, N. E., is back from an outing at 
Atlantic City. 


H. L. Wilkins, president Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Thirty-second and K 
Street, N. W., is spending the summer in 
Maine. 


W. G. Wirth, 1116 H Street, N. E., has 
quit baking, and is now engaged in the 
real estate business as president of the 
U. S. Realty Co. 


Sontag & Cook, bakers at 1832 First 
Street, N. W., have installed machinery 
for manufacturing a prepared liquid 
chocolate for the grocery trade. 


Vernon M. Green & Co., millers’ 
agents and jobbers, Hibbs Building, are 
now known as the Green-Mish Co., with 
Vernon M. Green and W. Galt Mish as 
owners. 


Charles Scheuch, 1166 Blandensburg 
Road, has had the exterior of his plant 
painted. The cakeshop is completed and 
in operation, with auto trucks added to 
the delivery equipment. 


J. L. Hammack has acquired the prop- 
erty housing his retail bakery at 84 
Rhode Island Avenue, N. W. The build- 
ing is a one-story brick structure facing 
on First Street and Rhode Island avenue. 


Hubert, Inc., has been started at 1803 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., by T. R. 
Fitzgerald and Hubert Coiens. A mod- 
ern retail store and shop have been fitted 
up with cake mixers, portable ovens and 
other appliances. 


G. F. Mayer & Son are operating the 
bakery at 1644 North Capitol Street, for- 
merly known as the Dorothy bakery. Mr. 
Mayer, Jr., was formerly with the Sum- 
mit Baking Co., Akron, Ohio, in charge 
of the dough mixing room. 


A two-barrel double arm ‘cake mixer, 
with flour handling outfit, has been 
added to the cakeshop of the White 
Cross bakery, at 635-641 S Street, N. W. 
A cake weighing and scaling machine 
was also recently installed. A depart- 
ment has been fitted with special ma- 
chinery for the making of powdered 
sugar. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





NEW DOUGHNUT MACHINE POPULAR 


The Universal Bakery Equipment Co., 
of Milwaukee, organized several months 
ago to manufacture all classes of bak- 
ery equipment, marketed under the trade 
name of “Ubeco,”’ reports gratifying 
success in developing its business in all 
sections of the United States. The com- 
pany turns out a complete line of dough- 
nut making equipment. The Ubeco 
doughnut machine is a highly perfected 
device. 

The company’s activities are not con- 
fined purely to the doughnut equipment, 
however, for it manufactures, under the 
name “Ubeco,” a complete line of restau- 
rant, bakery and cafeteria equipment, 
featuring the installation of new estab- 
lishments. 
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Papers Read at the Big Meeting in Session This Week at Springfield, Mass. 


—Subjects Under Discussion Cover Wide Range, from Raw 
Materials to Advertising of Finished Products 


Among the addresses delivered at the 


evention of the New and bakers, 
held this week in Springfield, Mass., were 


the following, here reported in summary 
form: 

F. G. Atkinson, vice president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis: “This 
topic ‘Should the Baker 
Flour ny ogee was not — of my own 
seeking, but was me by your pro- 
gramme committee. What I have to say is 
really largely a compilation of informa- 
tion that come to us from time to 
time from practical bakers of high stand- 
ing and ability, checked by our own ex- 

rience in the testing rooms and labora- 

ries of the company of which I am an 
officer. To put it in another way, we are 
a poten for ideas, and as my 
company is in entire sympathy with the 
efforts of the bakers of the country to 
supply their community with a fine qual- 
ity commercial loaf of bread, we are 
ready and willing to come to your con- 
ventions or visit you in your place of 
business, to help along the programme 
which you have set for yourselves. 

“As a miller, I am not trying to tell 

ou bakers how to make bread. You 

w more about it in five minutes than 
I do in a day. What we are both after, 
however, is that the public shall use a 

ter quantity of bread than it has 

nm accustomed to use in the past. Your 
efforts and the attitude of the miller 
should be along the line of inducing the 
housekeeper to substitute bread for other 
foodstuffs, thereby enabling her to carry 
on her household more economically and 
give the children more healthful and nu- 
tritious food. 

“There is but one answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘Should the Baker Use the Best 
Flour Obtainable? He certainly should, 

rovided he can secure regular agate 
This is quite possible, as the art of mill- 
ing has made strides forward just as the 

ery business has during the past 
quarter of a century. 

“Your next question naturally is, 
‘What is the best flour for a baker to 
use, and how will I know it when I see 
it? Possibly you will get some help 
along this line from what follows: 


QUALITY OF FLOUR 


“A baker very often judges the quality 
of a particular flour by its color, ash or 

rotein. Any one of these points alone 

oes not mean that the flour will meet 
the requirements of the modern baker. 
The best flour for a baker to use is, of 
course, one which runs uniform and 
which is of good color, average ash and 
average protein. Such a flour, if proper- 
ly handled, will produce an elastic dough 
that will stand the abuse received from 
the machines used by the baker. Flavor 
in the loaf should also have a high place 
in the estimation of the baker, for there 
is no question that a good flavor helps 
materially in the making of a reputation. 
Of that we will say something additional 
a little further on. 


PROTEIN 


“Buying flour on protein content is 
often misleading to the baker, as a high 
protein does not a give the elas- 
ticity required. The gluten may be too 
stiff and hard to break down in the fer- 
mentation, which would mean a dark 
loaf, or a large loaf that would have 
very coarse texture. We would rather 
have a flour moderate in protein if it 
handled well, was strong and elastic, and 

roduced a good loaf. It is better to 
ave a flour of good average protein, 
running so continuously, than one of a 
high percentage as, without question, 
fluctuation as to the percentage of pro- 
tein will make a difference as to how 
long a period of fermentation should be 
considered. 


METHODS OF ARRIVING AT QUALITY 


“Many bakers judge flour by analysis, 
but analyses are often misleading. The 
analysis, as you know, should be backed 
up by the ng test, as it is only by the 


baking test that one can tell what is the 


actual quality of the gluten. I do not 
need to tell you that the flour out of 
— Be org ww ener ape 
their uct has a higher percentage o 
prev than flour whe gt No. hard 
spring wheat, but what baker wants to 
use durum wheat flour out of which to 
make bread? A flour with 11 per cent 
protein, and sometimes more if the qual- 
ity is good, will produce a larger volume 
and a smoother texture in the finished 
loaf than some flours with a much higher 
protein content. 
PERCENTAGE OF ASH 


“Arriving accurately at the percentage 
of ash in flour is a ve cult pro- 
ceeding. We have found that the test for 
ash, if we may judge by the results we 
get from various laboratories on the 
same sample, is more often wrong than 
correct. At the same time, this test is a 
pretty good one, as the percentage of ash 
denotes what has been the extraction of 
flour from the wheat berry. A fixed for- 
mula, however, on ash is dangerous, as 
some exceedingly fine wheats show a 
higher percentage of ash as compared 
with the extraction than would be ob- 
tained from a softer or different class of 
wheat. In the milling with which I have 
to do, we aim to hold our ash to a point 
of from .43 to .45, and we like a pro- 
tein of from 11.50 to 12, 


UNIFORMITY IN FLOUR 


“Too much emphasis cannot be given 
as to the value to the baker of uniformity 
in flour. The successful miller is ex- 
tremely careful from which territory he 
selects his wheat for his bakery trade. 
He wants a certain quality of gluten and 
a certain percentage of protein, with not 
too much ash and, naturally, he is anxious 
to give his bakery customer a satisfac- 
tory color. He is endeavoring to make 
a well-balanced quality of goods, so that 
he may satisfy the largest possible per- 
centage of bakers. With fair treatment 
his flour will give the very best of re- 
sults, but with unfair treatment, trouble 
is sure to follow. 


METHODS OF TESTING 


“We find in bakeshops many different 
methods of testing a flour. Of one thing 
we are sure. The methods of testin 
good flour have not been standardize 
as yet. One baker will use a chemical 
analysis, while others have adopted the 
baking test, and some look upon the com- 
mercial loaf as the true test for flour. 

“Right here we may say that the test 
loaf method is rather a dangerous test, 
for the reason that test loaves made in 
laboratories never duplicate the methods 
of baking in a commercial shop. The 
doughs are smaller size, temperature and 
humidity different, and the handling not 
the same. The test loaf, however, will 
tell considerable as to the quality of the 
gluten. The fact is, there is not, nor 
ever will be, some one test that will tell 
the baker the exact quality of the flour 
he proposes to use. 

“Some bakers want color, others de- 
sire volume; still others have texture in 
mind, and some go to great expense to 
secure a much desired special flavor. A 
mistake is sometimes made through try- 
ing to get in too much shortening, sugar 
or milk, in order to secure the desired 
flavor. This mistake results in a loaf 
heavy in quality, without sufficient spring, 
and the loss to a considerable extent of 
that much desired wheat flavor that peo- 
ple like in their loaf of bread. 

“Recently I saw some loaves of bread 
that were practically perfect, as they had 
beautiful color, fine texture, and a flavor 
that certainly was very attractive. Just 
what the yield of commercial bread was 
a pound of flour used I do not know, 
ut possibly in this particular case it 
did not make much difference, as the 
baker’s trade was increasing rapidly, his 
increased production paying for any ex- 
tra cost involved. The loaves were made 
from one mill’s high grade flour, although 
this same baker is quite of the opinion 
that the best results can be obtained 
from the use of 50 per cent of one good 


flour and 50 per cent of another flour 
supposedly equal in quality. 
MIXING OF FLOURS 


“We believe another mistake that is 
made is the mixing of flours materially 
different as to ality. In other words, 
a often a high grade flour is used to 
hold up one that has been purchased at 
a much lower price, The er, in mak- 
ing his flour, has probably avoided cer- 
tain qualities of wheat. He may buy 
flour from another miller made of a 
quality of wheat similar to that rejected 
by other millers. Hence, when the two 
flours are mixed, they fight each other 
instead of co-operating, the fermenta- 
tion period, for instance, required for 
the better flour being quite different 
from that which should be used with the 
poorer quality. 

“At this point I hardly need say that 
the question of the quality which should 
be used by a baker must largely be de- 
cided by himself. It is the flour that 
will give him the best loaf of bread in 
his bakeshop. One baker has a certain 
system that gives him a type of loaf 
which, from his point of view, is all sat- 
isfactory. If he uses another flour, hav- 
ing different characteristics, he often 
finds that his system will not work to the 
same degree of efficiency, hence will not 
produce the loaf of bread he wants, ow- 
ing perhaps to the fact that probably 
his men have not made certain slight 
changes in his system necessary to fit the 
new flour. 


BAKERS’ DIFFICULTIES 


“Flour is blamed too often when there 
is trouble in the bakeshop. A perfect 
loaf is not always made from the best 
flour. A baker may have analyses, for- 
mulae and special methods, and the 
chemist may put his O.K. on a particular 
flour, but it is the baker that makes the 
loaf, From my point of view there is no 
other industry where the raw material is 
so often blamed for-poor results as in 
the baking business. 

“The production of a perfect loaf of 
bread is no easy job, even though the 
flour is the best that can be obtained, 
for the baker still has to wrestle with 
the condition of the atmosphere, both as 
to humidity and temperature, the 
amount and quantity which he uses in 
his mixture of yeast, salt, sugar, milk, 
water, yeast food and shortening. In 
most bakeries all of these things are not 
analyzed, but very often the flour is, 
although the former ingredients comprise 
about 40 per cent of the finished loaf. 
It is therefore my contention that it is 
the practical baker that makes the loaf. 


BAKESHOP PROFIT AND LOSS 


“The baker is not running a philan- 
thropic institution. He has got to do 
business right, or he will go under. 
Hence, in conducting the manufacturin 
end of his business, he keeps in me 
constantly the matters of volume and 
absorption, both of which can be carried 
too far, so that, even though he is using 
the best flour to be obtained, his manu- 
factured product may not be right. He 
therefore should use a standardized flour, 
so that every department of his factory 
may be adjusted and tuned up to secure 
the largest number of loaves of bread to 
the barrel that will so satisfy the public 
that, after eating his product, they will 
be back after more.” 





Dry Milk 

H. William Walker, the Dry Milk Co., 
New York City: “The manufacture of 
dry milk is becoming a very important 
factor in the dairy industry of the Unit- 
ed States. The rapid growth of this 
business is due to the increasing de- 
mand from the baking, confectionery and 
ice cream trades, from prepared pan- 
cake flour manufacturers, and from 
other manufacturers of food products. 

“Within the past few years there has 
been a great deal of experimental and 
research work done by the medical pro- 
fession which has brought out tangible 
proofs of the value of dry milk. Its sale 
to the housewife, in small packages, has 
recently been taken up by several promi- 
nent manufacturers of this product. This 
field gives promise of a big future, al- 
though much educational work will be 
required to properly develop it. A prod- 
uct which is receiving such attention 
from the medical profession and house- 
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hold trade is one which it will repay the 
b trade to carefully investigate. 

“What are the general advantages of 
dry milk? Briefly s » they are 
unimpaired food value, bacterial purity, 
excellent keeping qualities, uniformity, 
convenience, economy and ease of trans- 
portation. The experience in food con- 
servation during the war taught people 
to think more about nutritive values than 
ever before, and from the consumer’s 
standpoint dry milk increases the nutri- 
tive value of the finished loaf, increases 
its digestibility, gives bread a better fla- 
vor and improves its keeping qualities. 

“The ern baker who is continually 
alive to the requirements of his trade 
has been quick to recognize these de- 
mands and to seek the means of supply- 
ing them without greatly increased ex- 
pense. The greater yield per barrel of 
flour (which is now a recognized fact) 
when dry milk is used provides the 
means to do this. 

oye careful research work it has 
been established that the essential prop- 
erties of liquid milk are practically un- 
changed in the process of drying. ‘ihe 
water is removed, but the actual che:ii- 
cal and food value of the milk rem:in 
unimpaired, In the evaporation of wa- 
ter from milk no food value is lost, and 
water evaporated in the dry process is 
practically no different chemically frm 
vs water always on tap in your bake- 
shop. 

“In the process of drying milk a high 
ao temperature is used so that in 
the dry form the milk has a very !ow 
bacterial content; this lessens the chan: es 
for undesirable fermentation in your 
dough, especially during the hot sum- 
mer months. 

“In the manufacture of dry milk it is 
most important that factories be loca ed 
in rich dairy districts where there «re 
reasonably large herds to insure a steady 
and increasing supply of liquid milk. 
In locating the dry milk plants it is also 
necessary to keep, as far as possible, out 
of territories from which liquid milk 
shippers draw their supplies. In obseiy- 
ing these conditions we do all that is }os- 
sible to obtain clean, wholesome milk at 
the lowest possible cost. 

“Dry milk is shipped in barrels whicl 
may be stored in any dry place—no re- 
frigeration is necessary.. When they «re 
opened the dry milk retains its freshness 
and purity for a reasonable time. It will 
neither sour nor freeze, nor is there any 
loss through leakage. 

“There is not a baker present who has 
not desired to be able to produce a uni- 
form standard loaf of bread each day. 
If it were possible to overcome the many 
uncertain conditions entering into the 
manufacture of bread, this problem of a 
uniform loaf would be easily solved. ‘The 
ingredients you use in beoad, baking have 
constantly to be considered. Uniform 
products, treated in a uniform way, 
make a uniform loaf, and uniformity is 
an outstanding feature of dry milk. 

“In the use of dry milk in bread 
doughs you know exactly each day the 
amount of milk solids going into the 
dough and the actual cost of sami, 
whereas this is more difficult to deter- 
mine when using liquid or condensed 
milk. Milk, when dried, requires less 
storage space. It is clean and easy to 
handle, and is always ready for use, thus 
—e it convenient as well as economi- 
cal. 

“Skimmed milk, which is extensively 
used in the baking industry, is rich in 
food value. Its value as a food is not 
fully appreciated by bakers or laymen. 
This is probably due to a prejudice built 
largely on ignorance. Milk consists of 
87 per cent water and 13 per cent milk 
solids. Of the 13 per cent milk solids 9 
per cent are those of skimmed milk, the 
aia 4 per cent, represents the butter 
at. 
“Many people believe that when ‘he 
butter fat or cream is removed from 
milk very little nourishment remains. 
This is not the case, as the protein, milk 
sugar and the very necessary mineral 
salts remain unimpaired in the skimmed 
milk. While skimmed milk lacks the {ia- 
vor imparted by cream, and is therefore 
not popular as a beverage, it nevertlie- 
less is a highly nutritious milk for bread 
baking purposes. 

“After all, it is the milk solids which 
you need, and with dry milk you do not 
pay freight on water which can be easily 
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obtained in your bakery. In each 100 lbs 
of liquid as I have shown, there are 
approximately 87 pounds of water and 
in each 100 lbs of sweetened condensed 
whole milk there are approximately 26 
lbs of water plus 40 lbs of added cane 
sugar. Whether you pay freight charges 
on liquid, condensed or dry milk, the cost 
of transportation is figured in the price 
quoted to you by the manufacturer. One 
barrel of dry whole milk (150 lbs net) is 
equal to 600 qts of liquid milk-~—one 
barrel of dry skimmed milk (150 Ibs net) 
is equal to 800 qts of liquid skimmed 
milk. 

“Dry milk, properly used in bread 
dveghe will Rus a finished loaf that 
has a rich milky and characteristic nutty 
flavor. This desirable nutty flavor was 
first called to our attention a number of 

ears ago, and since then experiments 
~ been conducted to determine the 
actual reason for this flavor. Our labo- 
ratory has recently given much thought 
to this work, and through the courtesy 
of a prominent wholesale baking organi- 
zation conducted a series of tests. 

“For years the dry milk manufacturers 
have advocated the use of about 24, to 3 
lbs of dry milk per each barrel of flour. 
How this figure was arrived at I have 
been unable to ascertain. Were I in the 
baking business I would use at least 
twice this amount of dry milk, knowing 
that in doing so my bread would be more 
nutritious, have a better flavor and bet- 
ter keeping qualities. The cost of this 
additional milk would be practically neg- 
ligible, in view of the saving on flour, 
combined with an increased yield and 
greater sales.” 





Science and the Baker 

David Wesson, technical director the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York City: 
“The great changes in the baking in- 
dustry of today have been brought about 
by applied science. Agricultural science 
has done wonders in developing improved 
varicties of wheat adapted to different 
soils and climates. Chemistry has taught 
that there are great differences in wheats, 
and has pointed out how to make dif- 
ferent grades of flour possessing the de- 
sired properties to produce the required 
products. 

“Biological chemistry has taught how 
to produce yeast which will invariably 
give the right flavor to the bread. In 
fact it has gone still further, and has 
discovered that the yeast which consists 
of minute plants needs feeding, and 
yeast foods are now made for the up- 
to-date bakers. 

“The cake bakers would be in a sorry 
plight were it not for the sugar chemist 
who has brought the production of sugar, 
and we might say glucose, to a point 
where they can be obtained in unlimited 
quantities, 

“Milk is one of the great necessities, 
but it is not economics to transport 
87 lbs of water for 13 lbs of the desired 
milk solids, so we have milk powders 
which enable us to handle milk economi- 
cally and with the least possible incon- 
venience, 

“There was a time not so long ago 
when the bakers had to make their own 
flavors from fruits and spices. Now the 
chemist has changed all that by extract- 
ing the flavoring principles in the shape 
of essential oils, which are always fresh 
and ready to mix in the proper propor- 
tion ‘o produce desired results. 

“Refrigeration has been of great as- 
sistance in preserving fruits, eggs, butter 
and other perishable materials. The 
modern cold storage warehouse resembles 
the icehouse of my boyhood days about 
as much as a modern battleship would 
the cockleshell in which Columbus crossed 
the Atlantic, 
_“When one looks through the adver- 
tisine columns of up-to-date trade pa- 
pers, it is almost impossible to realize 
that within such a very short time the 
art of baking has developed into a sci- 
entijic industry. 

“The scientific and economical appli- 
cation of heat is suggested in the modern 
ovens. The highly developed and efficient 
mixers driven by electric .motors show 
what we owe to mechanical and electrical 
Science, and this applies to the thousand 
and one labor saving machines which 
make the modern large bakery a place 
Where the materials go in at one pe and 
come out at the other in the form of 
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perfect bread and cake which have been 
made without contact of human hands. 

“When the loaves are wrapped in 
waxed paper, we are reminded that it 
was the chemist who produced the paraf- 
fin from petroleum oil to wax the paper, 
and it was another chemist who produced 
the paper itself from logs taken from 
the forest. If crackers are put up in tin 
boxes and glass fronts, you may be very 
sure that chemists had a hand in making 
the metal and the glass. 

“The coke many of you use in your 
ovens comes from coal which chemists 
have heated in coke ovens so as to obtain 
gas for heating purposes, coal tar and 
ammonia. The ammonia is a useful ad- 
dition to baking powder, and the coal 
tar gives the colors which are used some- 
times in cake and confectionery, and 
also to beautify the wrappers and labels 
on packages carried to your customers 
in automobiles driven by gasoline, which 
is also turned out by chemists. 

“The advanced bakers of our country 
realize fully the importance and value 
of scientific research for improving their 
products, and are guided by their chem- 
ists in purchasing their materials and 
mixing their batches. 

“It was the chemist who took the de- 
spised cottonseed of the South, and made 
it worth $400,000,000 a year to the farm- 
ers and laid the foundation for an in- 
dustry employing 25,000 hands and 5,000 
executors, office men and salesmen. It 
was due to the chemist that the vegetable 
shortening output is greater than that of 
hog lard. The reason is found in the 
quality of the product. 

“In the past, the chief objection to 
vegetable shortening has been the natural 
tendency to oxidation possessed by cot- 
tonseed oil. This has been removed, and 
the baker is now able to acquire a uni- 
form vegetable shortening of the highest 
purity adapted to all his uses.” 





Premiums a Business Disturber 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice president the 
Fleischmann Co., New York City: “Pre- 
mium advertising is really nothing more 
or less than a competitive selling plan; 
that is, one manufacturer or merchant 
aiming to take business away from an- 
other manufacturer in the same line of 
business. Business is competitive, there 
is no question about that. It is competi- 
tive because the selfinterest of the con- 
sumer who is eager to get the best and 
the most that may be had for his money 
makes it so. 

“There can be no permanent gain in 
trade in a sales plan that has for its ob- 
ject the robbing of your fellow-baker of 
his business. On the other-hand, a sales 
plan that has for its object the increas- 
ing of bread consumption, and the per- 
suading of people to eat more bread in- 
stead of other foods that are more ex- 
pensive and less nourishing, is construc- 
tive, and means the betterment of the 
entire business. 

“There are many splendid lines of ap- 
peal that may be reasonably used when 
marketing bread. Bread supplies more 
nourishment at a lower price than any 
other food, combined with the delicious, 
wholesome flavor that everybody loves. 
Every particle of the loaf, crust and 
crumb, may be used. There is no waste— 
and 99 per cent is nourishment that the 
body needs for building strength and 
good health. These arguments are based 
on quality, and quality should be the 
foundation of every line of advertising 
done by every man in the baking indus- 
try, and the basis of whatever competi- 
tion there is in the baking business. 

“The better bread you make, the great- 
er bread consumption will be. This means 
an actual increase of business of all con- 
cerned and a development and healthy 
growth in the industry that will be firm 
and lasting. There is no mystery in 
bread making, and the public should 
never be led to believe that there is any. 
There was a time when electricity was an 
unknown quantity, understood by only a 
few who were educated in its uses. To- 
day the man who comes to fix your tele- 
phone uses electricity as a known quan- 
tity, and while it may be a little con- 
fusing to you, it is not so to him. 

“Just so there is no mystery in the 
making of bread. bea A in ient is a 
known quantity. Each has fts own par- 
ticular function, adds flavor, food value 


or tenderness, as the case may be, and 
you know exactly what that is. There- 


fore, since the manufacture of bread to- 
day is a known science, since the use of 
certain materials will give you a fixed 
result, if these materials are good ma- 
terials the result will be an excellent loaf 
of bread. ; 

“There is no real advantage, as far as 
quality is concerned, in the size of your 
shop. The small shop can turn out a 
good loaf of bread as well as the great 
wholesale bakery making thousands of 
loaves every day. The advantage here 
is in the amount produced by the man 
with the equipment that enables him to 
turn out a good loaf in large quantities. 

“Let us assume, then, that we can start 
with an excellent loaf of bread, which 
may be made by any baker. The dis- 
cussion of premiums brings us to the 
question of selling the loaf. Doctors 
have an expression that they use in many 
diseases. This is the ‘pernicious cycle.’ 
Possibly through a weakened digestion, 
less food may be eaten. A lack of nour- 
ishment causes a greater weakening—and 
still less food is eaten. If this continues, 
the patient dies. 

“This is exactly what happens when a 
manufacturer undertakes to market a 
product with premiums. At first he takes 
some of his profits and buys an article 
that he thinks the public will find de- 
sirable, and adds it to his product as an 
extra inducement to buy it. 

“This is the first step and the product 
plus something else probably does actu- 
ally win some competitive business—be- 
cause, bear in mind, this product is com- 
peting with another similar product and 
has something as bait attached to it. 
Consequently, people buy the premium 
giver’s product instead of the other fel- 
low’s. 

“if & vr here it would be all 
right, but the other man, in order to 
protect: himself, must also give a pre- 
mium, and if he expects any great bene- 
fit, it must be a better premium than his 
competitor’s. In practically every case— 
not in the baking business alone but in 
any business—there can be but one re- 
sult, the ‘pernicious cycle’ again. 

“The original product is gradually 
robbed of its strength and its value in 
order to pay for the premiums. And as 
the product is robbed, it becomes less 
desirable as a food and less of it is con- 
sumed. In some cases the premium proc- 
ess has gone so far that the people have 
been willing to buy the poodaat for the 
premiums, and throw the product itself 
away. I remember a g many years 
ago in Louisville, Ky., that the children 
actually kicked loaves of bread around 
the streets after the trading stamps had 
been removed. And though this seems 
unreasonable, it is the natural result, for 
the quality which should be the basis of 
the product and all selling arguments 
connected with it, has been put into the 
premium.” 





Finding the Selling Price 


John M. Hartley, Chicago: “A selling 
price is. cost plus profit. This is never 
found until the loaf has passed over the 
counter ‘to the customer or been delivered 
to the door of the customer. The retail- 
er’s cost is within his own four walls. 
The wholesaler has two distinct costs, 
gene within and delivery without. 

he costs that set the price on whole- 
saler’s bread are not met until the grocer 
has addeg his cost and profit. 

“The retailer has a comparatively sim- 
ple problem, whereas the wholesaler has 
a series of problems that require ef- 
ficient organization to meet and solve. It 
is not so much a matter of solving the 
problem today, as keeping it solved every 
day, so that all departments may run 
smoothly and efficiently. With a balance 
in all-departments, the wholesalers can 
give the retailer a run for his money in 
all costs that pertain to finding a selling 
price. 

“In few lines does volume of business 
and efficie loom up more emphatically 
than in the baking business. history 
of the trade during the last generation 
shows a constant reaching for more ef- 
ficient production. 


“First, the wholesalers adopted mix- . 


ing machinery; soon the retailers 
equalized that advantage by finding ma- 
chines to suit their size and needs. Then 
the wholesalers adopted other labor sav- 
ing machinery, but the retailers soon 
nee up on machine production, even 
in r small way. With the automatic 
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bakeshop, including the travelling oven, 
at least in theory another step fn time 
and labor saving was effected. It is 
merely a matter. of time until the whole 
theory of automatic production will be 
worked out and standardized. 

“At first sight it would seem as if the 
retailer had been left behind in efficiency. 
Not so far, however; the retailer has 
found his compensation in another angle 
of economic adjustment, because from 
the oven door to the ultimate consumer 
the retailer has the decided advantage. 
This wipes out much of the saving that 
can be effected in shop production. We 
retailers have our oven doors very close 
to our counters. This is an economic 
short cut that leaves us still on earth and 
a real factor in the bread baking trade.” 





Salesmen and Advertising 

Harry N. Brown, sales manager Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Baking Co: 

“I am asked to talk on tying up sales- 
men with advertising and selling organi- 
zations. To my mind there is very little 
question that most of you bakers would 
be willing to double the sales of your 
product. You would also be pleased to 
increase your equipment to meet this ad- 
ditional output, if you could sell the 

. Isn’t it so? Then we can agree 
that selling on a large scale is fully as 
important as production and accounting. 
It is generally agreed that we can make 
anything if only we can sell it. 

“When a bread consumer can buy your 
goods with profit there are a number of 
reasons why he may not buy. Either he 
is not interested, he is not informed, he 
is a doubter, undecided, or a —— 
It is up to advertising and personal 
salesmanship to overcome these negative 
reasons for not buying. 

“Most bread is sold to a dealer, and he 
in turn resells it to the consumer. It is 
easy to see the necessity of printed sales- 
manship or advertising. ost grocers 
have so many lines of merchandise that 
it would be impossible for them to take 
the time to talk your particular loaf to 
each customer even if they wanted to. 

“I do not care how long a man has 
been selling bread, he can sell more if 
he will make use of advertising. I know 
it to be a fact that many old-time bread 
salesmen, however big their selling rec- 
ord may have been in the past, can be 
beaten by a less experienced man who 
knows how to use advertising as well as 
salesmanship. And why not? Advertis- 
ing helps to break down selling resist- 
ance, and creates consumer acceptance. 
Advertising accomplishes its work best 
only when the salesman is interested in 
and makes use of it in his sales work.” 





Chain Store Competition 


Jay Burns, Omaha: “The chain store 
systems such as you have in large east- 
ern cities maintain large, well-equipped 
bakeries, where can be produced high 
quality bread on a competitive bese. 
You have no advantage in point of facili- 
ties for producing good bread at mini- 
mum cost. 

“Having direct contact with the con- 
sumers through their own retail stores, 
they first of all eliminate most of the 
cost of securing and holding business. 
There they effect a very material saving 
in delivery. They employ ordinary de- 
livery men at moderate fixed salaries. 
They are not paying large commissions 
to so-called salesmen, who in too many 
instances can only qualify as delivery 
men. Too many of us are paying sales- 
men’s salaries to teamsters. They suf- 
fer minimum losses on production, hav- 
ing definite orders in advance. Direct- 
ing the policy of the stores through 
which the bread is distributed, they close 
out their bread stocks each day more 
closely than does the average grocer. 

“The old and deplorable habit of ex- 
changing bread and taking back of so- 
called stale has played into the hand of 
the chain store bakery. This is an ele- 
ment of waste which is inexcusable, yes—- 
even criminal in these enlightened days. 
Its psychology is bad. The independent 
groceryman upon whom you depend for 
your distribution gains a false impres- 
sion of the profits in bread. He does 
not look upon bread as an article of mer- 
chandise in the same sense in which he 
views his other perishable merchandise. 
He has been taught to take all the bread 
his case will hold, sell what he can with- 
out effort—in other words, let it sell 
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itself, of only what is called 
for and dump what is left, like so 
much gar * te uninterested in what 
becomes of it. If he had been compelled 
to purchase bread on the same basis as 
he buys his other merchandise, his own 
— of it would be materially en- 


need. 

“The independent baker cannot hope to 
compete with the chain store baker in 
selling and delivery costs, while the chain 
store baker can and does compete with 
the independent baker in production 
costs. But while recognizing the situa- 
tion, the independent baker has permit- 
ted the other fellow to set the pace and 
fix the basis of competition, which has 
invariably been selling price. 

“The independent Am and the gro- 
cer have spent their time grumbling 
about the ruinous cut price competition 
of the chain store operator, but con- 
tinued complacently to accept a battle 
ground of his perma - with the inevit- 
able result of giving him an advantage 
which he has been quick to grasp and 
tenaciously maintain. If he is not to 

rmanently maintain the advantage, the 
[sdapentens baker must wake up to the 
realization that he can and should select 
a new battle ground, change entirely the 
basis of competition. 

“First of all, we must reconstruct our 
notions of what we are in the business 
for. Let us realize that we have a high 
duty to: perform—that ours is a solemn 
obligation to supply the American peo- 
ple with the best bread. Cut out entire- 
ly the substitutes, the just-as-goods, the 
so-called money savers, at the expense of 
quality, and make a real honest-to-good- 
ness hey Put individuality into it, 
and behind it. Then educate the public 
to the fact that there is a difference in 
bread.” 





Wax Paper—Past and Present 


C. S. Hamersley, the Hamersley Mfg. 
Co., New York: “Machine made waxed 
paper was invented by my father in the 
_ 1877, and patents were issued to 

im in that year and in 1878. 

“Hand made waxed paper, which was 
a very crude article, existed a few years 
before that, but it was used only by 
manufacturers of candy and was made 
by them by dipping paper into molten 
paraffine and smoothed out with a hot 
flat iron. Such waxed paper sold for 
about $10 a ream for size 12x18, and in 
such a ream no two sheets were of the 
same quality, for it depended upon how 
hot the iron was and how much pressure 
was used on the paper. 

“I do not believe that any industry in 
this country has made greater progress 
than the bread business. However, I 
firmly believe that a considerable part 
of the development has been due to the 
use of wrapping bread in waxed paper. 

“The beginning was made in 1888, by 
a baker -in Boston, who made a. healt 
bread which he wanted to preserve, for 
he only baked two or three days a week. 
He conceived the idea that if he used 
waxed paper for wrapping his bread, it 
would have the same preserving effect as 
occurred with sandwiches, candy, etc. 
In addition, it prevented his Health 
Bread from being handled and contam- 
inated. The results astounded him. Of 
course, he had followers, who gradually 
tried wrapping other kinds of bread, as 
well as the various health breads. 

“Such was the beginhing of wrapped 
bread. Realizing what the future would 
develop, we searched ‘for methods for 
the cheaper wrapping of bread. The 
bread wrapping machine had a slow and 
troublesome beginning, but with infinite 
patience, we finally encouraged it to a 
successful achievement. That was a con- 
siderable step forward, but it was not 
enough. 

“It was found that it was not difficult 
to make a heavy paper work successfully 
on these machines, but that almost nulli- 
fied the advantages of the machine, on 
account of the high cost of the paper. 

“Then began a cutting down of the 
weights of waxed bread wrapping pa- 
pers. They formerly weighed about 34 
Ibs. This yielded to 30-lb paper, and 
in its turn to 28-lb. But that was not 
sufficient. 

“To offset that as much as possible, 
the 25-lb paper made its appearance. At 
first it had a struggle, but it won out in 
brilliant. style, a I predict that the 
limit of light weight waxed paper has 
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not yet been reached, and some day we 
will see still lighter paper than the pres- 
ent successful 25-lb. 


NEW YORK STATE ITEMS 


Standard Loaf Opposed by Bakers of Empire 

State—New Bakeries Being Op d 

Important Convention in Octed 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—Within 
the past few weeks it is reported from 
several cities and towns of this state that 
campaigns are afoot for the introduc- 
tion of rules and regulations regarding 
the standard loaf. It is said that a reso- 
lution will be introduced to the board of 
aldermen of Elmira to force bakers to 
make a standard loaf of bread. But 
Elmira bakers are not asleep. They 
strongly oppose such a measure, and 
point out its injustice. They as well as 
all other bakers in the state are willing 
to mark or post the weight of the loat 
in the stores, but at the same time it is 
claimed that a standard loaf of a full 
pound is an economic waste. 














A NEW STRING OF BAKERIES 


Directors of the recently incorporated 
Hudson Valley Bakeries are announced 
as Grace K. Van Holm, Hilliard F. Best 
and Fernald E. Painter. It is the inten- 
tion of the new corporation to erect a 
chain of daylight bakeries in the Hudson 
valley. It has bought property in the 
business section of Hudson where, about 
Sept. 1, the first bakery will be opened. 
In the meantime the officials will select 
suitable locations for the installation of 
branch bakeries along the Hudson River, 
all to be in operation some time in 1922. 


NEW ENTERPRISES 


The restaurant and bakery to be erect- 
ed by 'M. Eogada at Fifty-eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, will be one of the largest re- 
tail establishments in the borough. The 
structure will be only one story high, but 
will occupy 120x200 feet, and will cost 
about $100,000. Construction work will 
start soon, It is expected that the build- 
ing will be completed-and the necessary 
machinery installed by Jan. 1. It will be 
of brick and cement, and fireproof 
throughout. 

The Malone Bakery Co., Inc., has been 
organized at Malone, with $10,000 capital 
stock, by F. R. Kirk, B. R. Clark, and 
H. L. McEntire. It will open a bakery 
in a building at Main and Mill streets, 
where it will occupy the basement and 
ground floor. It is planned to have the 
plant equipped with the latest machiner 
and devices for the baking of bread, 
cakes and cookies. 

The Gottfried Baking Co., New York, 
has acquired the corner of Exterior and 
Seventy-second streets, overlooking the 
East River, adjoining the present plant. 
A new building with up-to-date equip- 
ment is planned. 


PLANS FOR THE STATE CONVENTION 


Officers of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers believe that this 
year’s convention at Buffalo, Oct. 17-19, 
will be one of the largest gatherings of 
bakers ever held in the East. A number 
of well-known men will address the meet- 
ings. One of the most important mat- 
ters on the programme is a campaign 
for a better loaf, to be made according to 
a standard formula, and it is planned 
to have every member of the association 
take part in advertising their products. 
The introduction of “Bread Weeks” simi- 
lar to the one in New York City will 
also be discussed, as well as the advisa- 
bility of asking the legislature to compel 
the baker to post the correct weight of 
the loaf in his store. 


NEW YORK MASTER BAKERS’ OUTING 


New York’s master bakers are getting 
ready for the big outing of Aug. 31, at 
Fuehrer’s Park, Elmhurst, L. I. The 
Master Bakers’ Associations of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx, the Master Bakers’ 
Bowling Club, the West Side Bowling 
Club, the Master Bakers’ Singing Society, 
the Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Clubs of the 
Bronx and Manhattan, the Master. Bak- 
ers’ Buying Association of the Bronx, 
the Merchant Bakers’ Security. Associa- 
tion of New York, the Bakers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co. and the New York State 
Master Bakers’ Association will take 

art. 

“ The entire proceeds will to the 
labor bureau maintained by the Master 


Bakers’ Associations of Manhattan and 
the Bronx. The committee consists of 
Charles Wiesemann, F. Nikolaus, Carl 
Fischer, F. Rhode, Alex Buehle, Adam 
Metz, Rudolph Zink, L. Lust, A. Siebert, 
Gottlob Kufus, John Breitenbach, Ph. 
Held, Oscar Rinas, F. Diesing, R. Bart- 
lowitz, Paul Feidig and Otto Gilcher. 


NOTES 


Wyman Hanes, Herkimer, has bought 
Frank Buffer’s bakery. 

The Perfection Bake Shoppes, Masena, 
have discontinued business. 


M. Peller will open a bakery at 1416 
Washington Avenue, New York. 

The Rose pastry shop will open at 2473 
Grand Concourse, New York, soon. 

The Popular System will open another 
bakery in Kingston, at 40 Broadway. 

James L. Whitford has succeeded J. 
B. Cooley in the Cooley bakery, Bath. 

The Baunach bakery,- Babylon, will 
build an addition and make several alter- 
ations. 

M. Revelas has started the New Blue 
Bird Shoppe, Lockport, as a bakery and 
restaurant. 

The Central bakery and lunch will 
open at 127 Columbus Avenue, New 
York, soon. 

Tischler & Schulze have opened a bak- 
ery and lunchroom at 1617 Myrtle Av- 
enue, Brooklyn. 

The Lafayette bakery and restaurant, 
New York, will reopen when alterations 
are completed. 

Gohrig & Obert, Woodhaven, will 
open the Woodhaven bakery soon at 4069 
Jamaica Avenue. 

Henry Koenig has purchased the bak- 
ery at 1741 Broadway, Brooklyn, from 
Theodore Faller. 

W. H. Hale has succeeded J. Fitz- 
patrick in the bakery at 116 South Main 
Street, Gloversville. 

A new bakery will open at 2452 Cres- 
ton Avenue, New York, to be known as 
the American bakeshop. 

The Greenwich Pastry Co. Long 
Island City, is rapidly finishing work on 
its Hancock Street bakery. 

Gassler’s Niagara Falls Bakery, Inc., 
Niagara Falls, has been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $500. 

Henry Swan, Inc., Hudson Falls, is 
erecting a two-story and basement bak- 
ery building, 40x50, to cost $15,000. 

Ross Hopkins, Homer, succeeding the 
O’Hara Bros. grocery and bakery, will 
discontinue operation of the grocery. 


The M. & B. Bakery, Inc., New York, 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Jacob Mittentag and others. 

Plans have been filed for the erection 
of stores, including a bakery, on Seabury 
Place, New York, by the L: & G. Hold- 
ing Co. 

The Louvre bakery, pastry and con- 
fectionery, 924 Flatbush Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, will open a branch at 1413 Flatbush 
Avenue. 

John G. Warwick, formerly in the bak- 
ery business at 581 Fulton Street, - will 
open a bakery at 1189 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Alfred Andrews will open a bakery at 
68 Main Street, Batavia, to be operated 
in connection with his present store at 
115 State Street. 

The Harmond Bakeries have been in- 
corporated at Rochester by G. J. Young, 
H. J. Wehle, and W. E. McCowan with 
$15,000 capital. 

The Suburban Home Bakery, Inc., 
New York, has been incorporated, with 
$15,000 capital stock, by Louis and Lina 
Gehring, and Charles Eulgem. 

The E. & W. Baking Co., Brooklyn, 
has been incorporated, with $30,000 capi- 
tal stock, by L. Jacobs, of Manhattan, 
and Philip Pfifko, of this city. 

Nathan Gross, doing business as the 
Manhattan Doughnut Co. 322 Pearl 
Street, New York City, is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $5,719; assets, $420. 

Henry Zenker, Patchogue, a former 
Brooklyn baker, who purchased a bak- 
ery here, has opened a branch store at 
30 North Ocean Avenue, Patchogue. 

Sperber & Trief, Inc., Bronx, has been 


incorporated, to do a general baking 
business, with $12,000 capital stock, by 
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Max Sperber, Frank Trief and Lillian 
Perlstein. 

The Ye-Like-More Pastry Shop, Inc., 
bakery, etc., has been incorporated, with 
$5,000 capital stock, by Arthur and 
Edith Rosenberg, and Lizzie Wilsker. 

William Rott has purchased the bakery 
at 199 Knickerbocker Avenue, Brooklyn, 
formerly conducted by Fred Schatz. The 
latter intends to take a trip to Germany, 

Gorlin & Brown, Inc., the Bronx, to 
conduct restaurants and bakeries, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by Harry and Millie Gorlin and 
Harry Brown. 

The Dixie Doughnut Shop, Inc., 324 
West Fifty-second Street, New York 
City, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $15,000; 
assets, $1,000. David Haar has been ap- 
pointed receiver. 

Joseph and Pauline Kruger have be- 
come associated with David Kaplan, of 
Manhattan, in the Uneeda bakery, which 
has been recently incorporated, with 
$18,000 capital stock. 

The Public Baking Co. Inc, New 
York, to do a general baking business, 
has been incorporated, with $45,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Alter Vogen, Herman New- 
man and Edward Bier. 

William’s Restaurant, Inc., New York, 
to do a general bakery and lunchroom 
business, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by H. S. Hech- 
heimer, J. A. Clow and T, I. Spector. 

Louise Allen’s Kitchens, Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated, to deal in 
baked goods and confectionery, with 
$75,000 capital stock, by Louise Allien, 
John Panton, Jr., and Powell Crichton. 

Bloomfield & Facher, Inc., Brooklyn, 
has been organized to deal in baked 
goods. The capital stock is $20,000 and 
the incorporators are Charles and Sophia 
nai and Jacob Hochmann, Brook- 
yn. 

The New Hartford Bakery, New 
Hartford, has been incorporated, with 
$4,000 capital stock, by Van R. and 
Esther M. Law, of New Hartford, and 
Clinton A. and Minnie Baldwin, of 
Utica. 

The Housewife Bakeries, Inc., of Buf- 
falo, has opened a branch retail shop in 
the store of M. B. Butler, Inc., 109 Falls 
Street, Niagara Falls. The company 
announces that it has secured as baker 
of French pastries a man who formerly 
was pastry chef of the Plaza Hotel, in 
New York. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 





BUYING ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The summer conference of the dele- 
gates of the Eastern Buying Associa- 
tions was held in Boston, Aug. 9. Leon- 
ard Metz, Newark, N. J., chairman of 
the delegates, presided. 

Various raw materials were discussed, 
with a few delegates touching upon the 
methods used by some salesmen as well 
as jobbers to secure orders. It was 
agreed that the only way to remedy such 
conditions was to pass the word along 
to the other members through the bul- 
letins of the buying associations. ‘The 
salesmen and jobbers who underquote 
the market on certain articles in the hope 
of receiving larger orders were severely 
criticized. 

H. A. Lang, Newark, N. J., discussed 
contracts between the baker and the dis- 
tributor. 

The next conference will be held in 
November at Brooklyn, N. Y., in the 
rooms of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association. 

The delegates, when not in session, en- 
joyed the hospitality of the Boston Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Supply Co., headed by 
Erhardt Schatz, president; M. E. Knopp, 
treasurer; Christ Gartner, vice presi- 
dent; W. B. Ernst, secretary; F. H 
Harzbecker, L. Hochstedter, J. Duemm- 
ling, directors; M. E. Fleming, ex-presi- 
dent, and Fritz Wachenhein, president 
of the Boston Master Bakers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association. 

Delegates attending the conference in- 
cluded Erhardt Schatz and Christ Gart- 
ner, Boston; H. A. Lang and Leonard 
Metz, Newark, N. J; William Cordes and 
John Fett, Jersey City; L. Ott and Fd- 
ward Graf, Philadelphia; Martin Keidel 
and Bruno Bleul, Brooklyn. The Bronx, 
N. Y., Paterson, N.. J., St. Louis and 
Buffalo were not represented. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


VI: EXPERIMENTAL VS. COMMERCIAL BAKING 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


If properly done, experimental baking, 
or test baking in the laboratory, fur- 
nishes much valuable information con- 
‘ cerning flours and other raw materials. 
But as this work is often done, little 
value can be placed upon the results ob- 
tained therefrom. For test baking to 
be of greatest value it must be done as 
nearly commercial as possible. 


WORKMEN 


It is often the case that this very im- 
portant work is entrusted to chemists or 
laboratory helpers who are void of both 
knowledge and experience in commercial 
baking. Such persons are incapable in 
many instances of conducting the work 
and making deductions that are of real 
value to miller or baker. Very often, 
too, they use ridiculous formulas, meth- 
ods and equipment in doing this work. 
For one to be able to do such work suc- 
cessfully it is essential that he or she 
have a thorough knowledge of both mill- 
ing and baking chemistry, and of modern 
commercial baking. 


FORMULAS 


Frequently the formulas used in ex- 
perimental baking are very different 
from the average commercial formulas. 
They contain entirely too great percent- 
ages of yeast, sugar, shortening or other 
ingredients. It is very seldom the case 
that malt or milk are used. These ma- 
terials are used by most of. the commer- 
cial bakers. When one uses such formu- 
las and then attempts, from his results 
obtained, to advise the bakers, his ad- 
vice often proves of little value and 
misleading. To be of real value one 
should follow a representative commer- 
cial formula; using all the ingredients in 
the proportions that the baker uses them. 


EQUIPMENT 


It is not infrequent that test baking 
is done with poor or incomplete equip- 
ment. It is better that this not be at- 
tempted unless one is well equipped to 
do it. In addition to having good bal- 
ances, thermometers and containers, one 
should have a good three- to ten-loaf 
mixer, a small molder, a fermenting cabi- 
net and proofing cabinet with tempera- 
ture and humidity control, and a good 
tile lined electric or gas oven, steam 
tight. Whenever possible it is also ad- 
_— to have a rounder and small di- 
vider. 

One of the greatest mistakes made in 
test baking is the using of pans of in- 
correct sizes and shapes. Some even 
use round or high pans, baking a loaf 
as much different from the ordinary 
commercial loaf as possible. Such pans 
should never be used. ‘The ordinary 
1-lb and 14%-lb commercial pans should 
be used. Since most experimental loaves 
are plain top, the pans should have very 
little flare, only about one fourth to 
three eights’ inch, Baking cylinders 
should never be used. An experimetal 
bakery should also be equipped with a 
good device for taking volume of fin- 
ished loaves. If one has such equipment 
and sufficient knowledge and experience 
in commercial baking he should be able 
to produce bread similar in character to 
the best commercial bread. 


METHODS 


In addition to carefully weighing raw 
materials, one should exercise much care 
in the method of incorporation. It has 
been found good practice to add the 
Sugar, salt, malt, shortening and yeast 
food to a large heavy beaker, and dis- 
‘solve this in a large quantity of the 
water used. One of the best methods of 
introducing the yeast is to first make a 
paste of a definite quantity in a small 
Portion of water, and then dissolve this 
in a larger quantity. The solution must 
be so made as to contain a, definite num- 
ber of grams of yeast in each 50 cc., six, 
12 or 15, as the case may be. Then 50 
ce. of this solution is added to the flour 
after contents of beaker containing the 
oe and other materials has been 
added. 


When introducing the yeast in this 
manner the amount of water in the 50 
ce. of yeast solution must be deducted 
from the total water used. The solution 
should be kept well stirred while being 
pipetted. One should make about 200 
cc. more of the solution than required. 
This enables more accurate use of yeast 
and affords a convenient method of in- 
troduction. 

It is preferable to mix these small 
doughs in mixer. Whether mixed by ma- 
chine or hand they should be mixed the 
same length of time, not less than five 
minutes. After mixing, the doughs 
should be fermented in cabinet or room 
at a temperature of 80 degrees, or as 
nearly this as possible. 

They should be punched an exact time 
and in manner similar to that employed 
commercially, punching in containers, 
and bring over the dough from one side. 
The rounding and molding should be 
done by machinery. If done by hand it 
should be done as well as possible and 
in a commercial manner. 

The proofing should be done in a cabi- 
net having temperature and humidity 
control. The most desirable temperature 
for proofing is 90 degrees, and should 
never exceed 95. The humidity should be 
just sufficient to allow tissue paper skin 
to form, but prevent crusting. One of 
the simplest methods of control of 
proofing cabinet is to have perforated 
steam pipe placed in trough of water on 
bottom of cabinet, and also have closed 
steam coil passing through cabinet. This 
makes possible control of both humidity 
and temperature. Proofing is considered 
sufficient when the dough fills the pan 
and rises one half to one inch above the 
top of pan. 

Baking should be done as nearly com- 
mercially as possible. One of the great- 
est difficulties involved in baking small 
quantities of bread is that of securing a 
satisfactory oven, one that has sufficient 
body and is steam tight. The most satis- 
factory types are tile lined electric or 
revolving gas ovens. Better results are 
obtained when the batch is of sufficient 
size to fill the oven. When only a few 
loaves are baked at a time the oven 
temperature. should be kept somewhat 
lower than that of the commercial oven, 
about 350 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Loaves should be thoroughly baked, and 
when well baked will have a golden 
brown crust. Very little steam is re- 
quired in experimental baking. When 
fully baked they should be thoroughly 
cooled before being cut. It is advisable, 
whenever possible, to cut and score the 
loaves the following day. 

The greatest value of baking tests is 
for comparisons. If one desires to estab- 
lish the best fermenting time and method 
for making bread from a particular flour 
or other ingredient, it is necessary to 
make several bakes, varying the formula, 
time, absorption, etc. It will be found 
good practice to always make three-loaf 
batches and take the loaves at different 
times, allowing one half hour intervals. 
This enables one to quickly establish the 
most desirable time of fermentation. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes a perfect 
loaf. It is pretty generally conceded, 
however, that both the external and in- 
ternal properties must be considered. It 
has been found very satisfactory to con- 
sider the following: external, color or 
bloom, break, glaze, shape, volume; in- 
ternal, color, grain, texture, flavor, taste. 

If perfect in any one of these points, 
a value of 10 is given. If imperfect, 
some value less than 10 is given. 

The best bread made will only score 
85 to 90 per cent. A perfect loaf has 
never been made. 


EXTERNAL PROPERTIES 


Crust Color: The most desirable crust 
color or bloom is a golden brown. If 
baked in a cold oven, or an insufficient 
quantity of sugar is present at the time 
of baking, which is the case in an old 
dough or one made from green flour, a 
pale, straw color will be had. If an ex- 


cessive quantity of sugar be present at 
time of baking, or the oven is too hot, 
the loaves will possess a dark color. If 
made from a young dough the loaves will 
be reddish brown. 

Break: An even shredded break is de- 
sired on sides and in center of loaf. 
Blind centers or ragged tears on sides 
and ends are to be avoided. If loaves 
are made from a young dough or under- 
proofed they will crack badly or shell. 
Proper use of steam will greatly aid in 
obtaining a good break in split-top bread. 

Glaze: The best type of bread is 
neither highly glazed nor with a dull 
crust. The crust is brittle and only 
slightly glazed. No steam is used in the 
oven in making one popular type of 
bread. One should always avoid exces- 
sive use of steam, which produces a loaf 
with a shiny crust. This will quickly 
crack, and when cold will be tough or 
leathery. A thicker, more brittle, crust 
is preferable, and can be had only when 
a moderate quantity of steam is used. 

Shape: The shape of the loaf has much 
to do with its appearance. It should have 
symmetrical lines, be of the proper 
length, height and width. Very often the 
pans are of such sizes as to produce long, 
short, wide, high or topheavy loaves. 

Volume: Bread should have the great- 
est volume possible to have without sac- 
rificing grain. It is a mistake to increase 
volume beyond a point which insures 
even, close grain as well as maximum ex- 
pansion. Excessive expansion will cause 
the cells to rupture or enlarge so much 
as to produce a coarse grain. Such bread 
lacks body or firmness, and will dry 
quickly. A larger volumed loaf will also 
dry more rapidly, due to greater exposed 
surface. Good cellular structure is im- 
portant in the making of the best bread. 


INTERNAL PROPERTIES 


Color or Crumb: There is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the most desir- 
able crumb color. Some bakers are satis- 
fied with a clear, slightly cream color. 
All bakers avoid a grayish or muddy 
color. The best bread has as white color 
as possible. The raw materials used de- 
termine to a great extent the color of the 
finished loaf. Poor grades of flour will 
produce bread with a grayish color; un- 
bleached flour, loaves with a creamy 
color. One should avoid or use sparing- 
ly other raw materials dark in color. 

The character of fermentation has con- 
siderable influence upon the crumb color 
of bread. That made from young or old 
dough will be darker in color than bread 
made from a properly matured dough. 
Correct proof and good baking condi- 
tions insure better color. 

Grain: Grain with small, oblong cells 
and thin cell walls is that to be desired. 
Bread made from a young dough will 
have round cells with thick walls, while 
that made from an old dough is likely 
to have larger cells, the cells being un- 
able to withstand the gas pressure. with- 
out greatly enlarging or rupturing. 
Properly matured dough, correct proof, 
and a hot oven insure good grain. 

Texture: There is a difference be- 
tween texture and grain. Texture is de- 
termined by the sense of touch. This 
should be soft, silky and responsive. 
Crumb that is rough or fails to respond 
to pressure is to be avoided. Also one 
containing |hard rows or patches. 

Flavor: There is also a great differ- 
ence of opinion as to flavor. This will 
differ in different localities. Some pre- 
fer bread with a distinct malt or milk 
flavor, while others prefer the natural 
bread flavor. This is determined by the 
sense of smell. That bread possessing an 
odor most pleasing to the masses has the 
best flavor. 

Taste: This is often confused with 
flavor. Taste is determined by taking 
bread into one’s mouth and chewing it. 
As with flavor, the taste of individuals 
will differ greatly. Some prefer bread 
slightly sweet to the taste, while just as 
many prefer the natural wheaty, or 
bread, taste that is had when bread is 
made with small amounts of milk, malt, 
etc. Both types should be made, and the 


public be allowed to choose. Bread pro-, 


duced from a young dough has a sweet 
taste, while that made from an old has 
the opposite. Bread made today pos- 
sesses just as good taste and flavor as 
that made 10 or 15 years ago, and in 
many instances better. Those thinking 
that this is not the case either have sen- 
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timental recollections of bread made by: 
mother or grandmother, or great im- 
aginations. 

Flour does not have much influence 
upon the flavor of bread. The other raw 
materials used and the process of manu- 
facture very largely determine flavor and 
taste. 

To meet with success in baking either 
commercially or in an experimental man- 
ner, one must possess both practical and 
technical knowledge; be able to select 
good materials; have a_ well-equipped 
bakery; conduct the work carefully and 
correctly; and be able to score the fin- 
ished loaves and make deductions. 


(To be continued) 





PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 


Bakers Generally Report Reduced Outputs 
Followed by Improvement in Quality— 
Labor Situation Somewhat Unsettled 


Searrte, Wasu., Aug. 19.—Bakery 
business on the Pacific Coast is dull, with 
prices weak and uncertain. As a rule, 
capacities are reduced far below even 
pre-war times, with little or no reason 
for the decline. California, and par- 
ticularly southern California, has suf- 
fered less in this way than the rest of 
the coast country, although business 
there is far from normal. This applies 
to sweet goods as well as bread. The 
situation is not particularly alarming, 
because the bottom seems to have been 
reached. Washington and Oregon bak- 
eries are noting a very slight change for 
the better without, however, any appre- 
ciable increase. 

The reduced business has had a ten- 
dency to better the quality of the prod- 
ucts rather than effect a cut in prices. 
No more than the usual price cutting 
has appeared, and though prices are re- 
ported weak over the entire territory, 
they are holding at last month’s level. 
In the north the twin loaf used as a 
cut price product has reduced rather 
than increased in volume, and standard 
brands are selling at regular prices. Av- 
erage prices continue at 8c and 12c for 
the 1-lb and 114-lb loaf, wrapped, whole- 
sale. Poor quality bread appears from 
time to time at as low as 7c for the larg- 
er loaf, wholesale. 

Very little flour has been bought by 
bakers for stocks. Some large wholesal- 
ers have bought old flour for perhaps 
60 days beyond actual needs, but as a 
rule bakers buy from hand to mouth, 
not caring to take a chance on the new 
crop. Most bakers who had flour con- 
tracted before the decline last year and 
accepted delivery, and have been mixing 
these higher priced goods into their 
blends a little at a time to keep down the 
cost of their mix, have about used the 
last of their stock and are again in the 
market for eastern and northern flour. 
A higher percentage of this better grade 
of flour is therefore going into the mix 
than for several months. Unless local 
wheat flour is of very high grade this 
year, less of it will be used than for sev- 
eral years past. 

The labor situation seems to have de- 
veloped into a cause for real anxiety. 
Where open shop conditions prevail, 
things are going along well enough, but 
in the territory where union shop rules 
govern, there is a spirit of unrest which 
later will probably cause trouble. Seat- 
tle bakers have opened negotiations with 
journeymen organizations looking to a 
wage reduction and better working hours 
to enable wholesalers to put their prod- 
ucts on the market in better condition to 
compete with retail bakeries. San Fran- 
cisco and the bay cities are also trying 
to formulate some sort of plan whereby 
a charge more satisfactory to both sides 
may be arrived at. Nothing definite has 
been accomplished anywhere, but a 
change will be made soon. 

Public demands for cheaper bakery 
goods are being made over many parts 
of this country, notably in Portland, 
Seattle and San Francisco. These de- 
mands come largely from organizations 
such as housewives’ leagues and social 
clubs, and are given a certain amount of 
space in the local press. In most in- 
stances which have gone far enough ta 
require an investigation, bakers have 
been able to _— the agitation by a4 
straightforward explanation of existing 
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conditions, which make cheaper products 

impossible without affecting the quality. 
BAKER ACCUSED OF MURDER 

A ry sree murder case 


is nterest of bakers in 
northern fornia, as well as that of 
the whole ulace. On Aug. 2 Father 
Patrick E. Heslin, of Colma, Cal., a 


suburb of San Francisco, was escorted 
from his home to visit a dying man. He 
was not seen or heard from again until 
William A. Hightower, a baker, reported 


the finding of the ae body 10 days 
later, buried in a lonely spot near the 


h. 

a investigation showed the 
man been brutally beaten and shot 
three times. Hi 
and charged with t 


tower was arrested 
murder. The police 
of the entire bay district are working 
on the case, and claim they have suf- 
ficient evidence to convict the baker 
without a confession which they hope to 
— from him. 

William A. Hightower is a baker who 
gained considerable notoriety in the 
neighborhood of Bakersfield, Cal., dur- 
ing the war, by offering to the govern- 
ment a machine gun, his own invention, 
which it is claimed, was especially ef- 
ficient and deadly. For some reason, 
nothing ever came of the offer. 

At that time Hightower was operat- 
ing several 8 bakeries in the 
Bakersfield district, and was enjoying a 
fine business. He has owned and op- 
erated bakeries in Salt Lake and several 
California towns, and worked in a num- 
ber of others. He has always been well 
liked, and was popular among bakers. 


NOTES 


E. Lacoste, proprietor of the Modesto 
(Cal.) Bakery, is building a new shop, 
and erecting a new patent oven. The 
plant will fully equipped with all 
modern machinery, contracts for which 
have been let. The improvement will 
cost about $35,000. 

Robkert & Dillishaw have bought the 
Ashton bakery, at Bakersfield, Cal. New 
equipment will be put in, and the plant 
remodeled and improved. Both the new 
owners have been employees of the Ash- 
ton Baking Co. for several years. 

E. Valletti has bought the Peninsula 
bakery, Redwood City, Cal. 

J. M. Risdon, East Oakwood, has in- 
stalled a new, modern outfit of make-up 
machinery, consisting of a divider, 
rounder, proofer, molder and flour han- 
dling equipment. 

Bakers of San Diego are carrying on 
an intensive “Eat More Bread” adver- 
tising campaign. The week of Aug. 21- 
27 is to be “Bread Week,” and bread will 
be featured on all menus at hotels and 
restaurants. A parade has been arranged 
for Thursday of that week. 

C. H. Meyers is remodeling and over- 
hauling his old bakery at Calexico, Cal., 
and will reopen about Sept. 15 with a 
first class modern shop. The plant, 
which was one of the first in Calexico, 
has been shut down for several years. 
New, up-to-date machinery has been or- 
dered, and when complete the bakery 
will be entirely automatic. 

Floyd F. Chandler is remodeling and 
adding new machinery to his bakery 
equipment at San Diego, Cal. 

The Robbins bakery, Lewistown, Mont., 
will install automatic machinery and 
otherwise improve its plant. 

The O. K. bakery, Chico, Cal., is build- 
ing a patent oven in place of the old 
inside one. It plans to purchase addi- 
tional machinery when the new oven is 
completed. 

J. C. Hague, of Hague & Stager, pro- 
rietors of the Peerless bakery, San 

rancisco, has returned from a three 
weeks’ vacation spent motoring in north- 
ern California and southern Oregon, 
visiting a number of bakeries on the trip. 

Stevenson Bros., Vancouver, B. C., 
have completed two new ovens. They 
will put in modern machinery and make 
other improvements in the near future. 

~The Bake-Rite Breadery, Spokane, is 
preparing plans for a new building xe 
pate 8 pede with modern conveniences. H. 
C. Clayburgh is manager. 


The Bonton bakery, Grants Pass, Ore- 
gon, has installed a large patent oven. 
t contemplates buying a molder in the 
near future. 

The Golden State Baking Co., San 
Francisco, has purchaséd a new high 
speed mixer. Otto Matte is manager. 





J. Bigio, proprietor of the new French 
bakery, Me Cal., plans on building 
a new bakery 


Williams & Sons, Eugene, Oregon, 
have purchased a new wrapping machine. 

Royden Grimm has purchased the 
Ideal bakery, Roseburg, Oregon. A new 
mixer has been installed, and a number 
of improvements made in the shop. 

H. W. Robinson, general manager and 
president of the x ren Co. of 
California, is spending a month in the 
East, visiting the other plants of that 
company. He will return to San Fran- 
cisco early in September. During his 
absence E. C. Fleischmann is acting as 
general manager. 

Gust E. asmussen, president and 

neral manager of the Seattle ( Wash.) 

aking Co., plans visiting his parents 
oversea. During his absence the busi- 
ness will be cared for by Harry Mosler, 
who owns a half interest in the plant. 
Mrs. Rasmussen will accompany her hus- 
band, who expects to stay abroad sev- 
eral months. 

Otto R. Matte, of the Golden State 
Baking Co., San Francisco, has returned 
from a vacation trip to California in his 
new Car. 

The Risdon Baking Co., 1515 East 
Twelfth Street, Oakland, Cal., has in- 
stalled a complete outfit of automatic 
bread handling machinery of the latest 
type, which makes this bakery so nearly 
automatic that bread is scarcely touched 
with the human hand. J. M. Risdon is 


manager. 

G. W. Skinner, of the National Baking 
Co., Seattle, has returned from southern 
Oregon, where he attended the funeral 
of his uncle. 

Guy G. Porter, who some time ago dis- 
osed of his interest in the Porter Bak- 
ng Co., Seattle, to the National Baking 

Co., of that city, has purchased an in- 
terest in a Seattle pickle and vinegar 
factory. 

Hugh D. Anderson, president and 
manager Barker bakery, Portland, with 
his family and some friends, is spending 
three weeks in the hills of western Ore- 

n. 

The Western Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, 
has opened a shop on First and Pine, 
equipped with a new automatic doughnut 
machine which operates in the window. 

The Fleischmann Co. has moved its 
general offices for the Pacific northwest- 
ern district, and its local branch office, 
to 314 Bell Street, Seattle, a building 
erected for and formerly occupied by 
the Barker Bread Co. This has been re- 

modeled, a refrigerating plant installed, 
and new cutting and wrapping machin- 
ery does the work formerly done by 
hand. The plant is one of the finest 
the organization has in the West. Harry 
Hincke is general manager for the dis- 
trict, which includes the yeast factory at 
Sumner, Wash. 

J. Picket has closed his bakery at 
Cutler, Cal. 

Wagele Bros. have sold their bakery 
at Seventh and Washington streets, Oak- 
land, Cal., to A. Johnson. 

E. V. Haley, of the sales promotion 
department of the Fleischmann Co., San 
Francisco, is in southern California, 
where efforts are being made to put on 
an extensive co-operative advertising 
campaign. 

Frank Enos, the new general manager 
of the People’s Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, comes from the automobile world, 
having been 11 years with Chanslor & 
Lyon. Dr. A. C. ae is president 
of the People’s Baking Co., and A. C. 
Montenegro, Jr., vice president. 

Samuel Martin, head of the Martin- 
Camm Co., bakery equipment, who died 
at his home in San Francisco, July 25, 
after a short illness, was prominent in 
civic and Masonic circles. 

The Hansen Bread Co., Seattle, is put- 
ting out a new brand called Olympic. 
James Hansen, proprietor, has purchased 
several new delivery cars. 

Not long ago Paul Blanchard sold his 
interest in the Modern French bakery, 
Seattle, to A. M. Rice, agreeing not to 
re-enter the baking business for three 
years. This a ent he broke by start- 
ing the Parisian bakery on Lane Street. 
Mr. Rice has filed suit, asking damages 
of $3,000. 

John Kramer has reopened his bakery 
in the Green Lake district, Seattle. 

The Bread box bakery has béen opened 
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in the Sam Seelig market, Glendale, Cal. 
A. F. Aherns is proprietor. 

William Cochem is remodeling his bak- 
ery, 210 East Fourth Street, Santa Ana, 
Cal., and will put in a refrigerating plant 
in his basement to care for his lunch and 
soda fountain business. 

John McVeity, Los Angeles manager 
of the Fleischmann Co., has returned 
from a vacation in the East. 

C. A. Smullin and W. A. Goldsmith 
will open a bakery-restaurant at 202 
Third Avenue South, Seattle. 

J. M. Levy, of the Levy Baking Co., 
Honolulu, H, I., is visiting in the States. 

A. L. Crow has bought the Blue Rib- 
bon bakery, Glendale, Ariz., from Mrs. 
J. F. Smith, and will bake only for the 
wholesale trade. 

An electric oven and a new mixer have 
been installed in the Nanimo, B. C., plant 
of the Veterans electric bakery. 

M. Machtig has sold his interest in the 
Sonora bakery, Tuolumne, Cal., to his 
partner, John Muzio. 

The City bakery, Browning, Mont., re- 
cently burned. Loss $14,000, partly in- 
sured. 

Beck Bros.’ bakery, Bellingham, 
Wash., has been sold to McMichel & 
Sanderson. 

Suit against the Central Labor Coun- 
cil and Bakers’ Union No. 128, to cause 
them to refrain from picketing, was won 
by the Federal System of Bakeries, Ta- 
coma. 

Freshman & Strong have sold the 
Model bakery, Colville, Wash. to J. A. 
Stephenson and F. J. Van Buren. Mr. 
Freshman remains as baker for the new 
concern. 

Harvey Leiphart soon will open a bak- 
ery in Browning, Mont. 

George Vorih and L. Huber have 
bought Samuel Hill’s bakery in the Hill 
Market, Santa Ana, Cal. 

The Jamison bakery has been opened 
at Inglewood, Cal., by J. A. Jamison. 

Modesto, Cal., has a new doughnut 
shop, opened at 1009 H Street, by J. F. 
Meier, where light lunches are also 
served, Mr. Meier formerly was in the 
same business in Oakland. 

A. L. Cloke, of the Globe bakery, Fill- 
more Street, San Francisco, has returned 
from a vacation in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains. ? 
Oakland, Cal., is to have a new blend- 
ing factory established by the Bake Rite 
Food Products Co. 

The Davis Standard Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, is building a cake bakery at its 
Slauson Avenue plant. 

Mr. Wilkinson is building a bakery at 
412 University Avenue, San Diego, which 
will be equipped with modern machinery. 

W. D. Doyle, sales manager, and M. 
Bacchus, city salesman, for the J. A. 
Campbell Co., Seattle, have returned 
from British Columbia. 

John Strauss, a baker of Berkeley, 
Cal., recently died at his home, 1718 
Channing Way. 

The Twentieth Century bakery, 150 
Page Street, Portland, is bankrupt. H. 
W. Sitton was appointed temporary 
trustee, with a bond of $3,000. The 
claimed liabilities are $30,051; assets, 
$12,479. 

W. H. Brooks, of the Bake-Rite Oven 
Mfg. Co., San Francisco, is on a busi- 
ness trip in the East. 

Victor Jalou has sold his bakery, 1690 
Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal., to Wil- 
liam Duenwald. 

L. A. Thomas is manager of the Wal- 
lace Baking Co., Los Angeles, formerly 
the Eighty-Eight Stores bakery. 

A new oven has been installed by the 
Van De Kamp Baking Co., Los Angeles. 

Two new ovens have been installed in 
pecan Bros.’ bakery, Vancouver, 


Harry Hewlett, of the Petersen Oven 
Co., San Francisco, is in Goldendale, 
Wash., installin 
ter and Ernest Seibold. 

Herman Keibel,; of Grants Pass, Ore- 
gon, has installed a new Petersen oven. 

Charles Buchan, owner of the. New 
England bakery, 1709 Divisadero Street, 
San Francisco, with Mrs. Buchan, is on 
a vacation in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 

O. K. Knudsen, who has bought the 
Enterprise bakery, Redwood City, Cal., 
from H. H. Peace, comes from Port- 
land, and is an experienced baker and 
confectioner. 

G. and C. Walker are proprietors of 
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the Walker Bros. fancy bakery, San Fer- 
nando, Cal., recently opened. 

George Rae, Sr., of the Chatfield bak- 
ery, on K Street, Tacoma, is back on the 
job after a severe illness. 

A $40,000 damage suit against Local 
Union No. 85 of the Bakery and Contec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of 
America, was filed by Kaeser’s bakery, 
Sacramento, Cal., because of the circu- 
lation of handbills of a defamatory na- 
ture. Kaeser’s bakery does not employ 
union labor. An injunction is asked to 

revent further distribution of hand- 

ills. 

A $3,000 loss was sustained by G. Ap- 
palini when the Roma bakery, Roseville, 
Cal., burned. 


CALIFORNIA BAKERY NOTES 

N. C. Edwards, formerly with the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, is now 
on the sales force of Dalton & Ingels, 
with headquarters in the Merchants’ |:x- 
change Building. 

The bakery of Wagele Bros., formerly 
the New Liberty bakery, Seventh and 
helen iy aap streets, Oakland, has been 
— w, A. Johnson. 

r. Waxweiler, formerly a baker in 
Chicago, has purchased the Santa Fe 
bakery, 5339 Grove Street, Oakland, 
from Charles Hilsenbeck. 

Victor Jalou has sold his bakery, 1690 
Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, to William 
Duenwald. 

The Liberty bakery, San Pedro, has 
been moved from West Fourth Street to 
315 West Sixth Street, where Nick W il- 
liams and Tom Andrichicar, proprietors, 
are “es a new modern bakery. 

J. M. Levy, of the Levy Baking (o., 
Honolulu, was a recent visitor in south- 
ern California. 

Nile W. Carson, of the Carson Baking 
Co., Pasadena, is closing up that busi- 
ness and has succeeded the U. S. Baking 
Co., 1482 North Main Street, Los An- 





geles. 

S. Michelotti & Son have removed their 
bakery from Second Street to new quar- 
ters near the post office, at Antioch. 

Carl Stade, former owner of the bak- 
ery at 800 Greenwich Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has bought the Castro bakery from 
Petersen & Hoffman. 

Charles Swahl, Fillmore and Waller 
streets, San Francisco, has sold his bak- 
ery to Chris Hack, of Mill Valley. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Miller, formerly 
of San Diego, have opened a bakery at 
2114 East Fourth Street, Long Beach. 

H. H. Peace has sold his Enterprise 
bakery, on Broadway, Redwood City, to 
O. K. Knudsen. 

The Roma bakery, owned by G. Appa- 
lini, Roseville, was recently burned. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. I. Sullivan will open 
the Sierra Madre bakery and lunch room 
at 30 Windsor Lane, ‘tiee Madre, on 
Sept. 1. 

Plans are being completed for the hig 
“Eat More Bread” week campaign to be 
put over in Los Angeles and San Diego. 

R. C. Mason. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpnia, Pa., Aug. 18.—While 
bakers bought flour a little more frecly 
during the past month, they still leck 
confidence in the situation, and are pur- 
chasing only for near future require- 
ments. They carry small stocks, and «re 
on the lookout for bargains. 

A few fair sized purchases of sugar 
were made, but bakers are not disposed 
to buy heavily. There is a moderate 
movement in other bakers’ supplies, and 
values developed little change during the 
month. 

Bread prices are steadily held, being 
generally 8c for a 15@16-oz loaf, though 
the chain stores sell this weight loaf 
for 6c. 

NOTES 

The, Colonial Biscuit Co., at Twel‘th 
and Brown streets, was slightly damaged 
by fire early this month, due to an over- 
heated oven. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager of the Northwestern Consvli- 
dated Milling Co., of Minneapolis, visilcd 
friends among the bakers of this city 
during a short stay here early in the 
month. 

Samuet S. Danre1s. 


The Addison sunlight bakery, Addison, 
N. Y., has been reopened. - 
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QUALITY OF NEW SPRING WHEAT 


Observations of Minneapolis Chemists—Early Samples Immature—Trade 
Cautioned to Store and Age Flour Before Using—High 
Gluten Content Is Assurance of Strong Flour 


C. H. Briggs, Howard Wheat & Flour 
Testing Laboratory: “Owing to the ex- 
treme earliness of both winter and spring 
wheats, there has been found, as an ap- 
parent consequence, a considerable de- 

ree of immaturity in most samples. 
This characteristic is more pronounced 
this year than for some years past and, 
therefore, millers will do well to make 
plain to customers the need of storage 
and maturing for the new flour. 

“As is usually the case, the earliest 
samples of spring wheat were disap- 
pointing both in flour yield and in quality 
of the flour. Now that a good, wide- 
spread series of more matured samples 
representative of nearly all sections of 
the Northwest have been tested, it is pleas- 
ing to announce that the quality of a 
good majority of them was very excel- 
lent. In most instances the tests show 
an increase of from 1 to 2 per cent glu- 
ten present as compared with the 1920 
crop, of good elastic quality and, when 
baked, giving excellent loaf volume and 
fairly high absorption and bread yield, 
when consideration is taken of the flour’s 
lack of age. Glutens range from 9.0 to 
16.8 per cent, and average, to date, 12.7. 

“While many samples show rather low 
test weight, owing more to heat shrivel 
than to rust, the flour yields are fairly 
good and quality generally definitely 
superior to last year’s crop. Vetch and 
kinghead are not as prevalent in the 
samples tested to date as has been the 
case in former years. After aging, the 
flours made from the new springs will in 
most instances be found very satisfac- 
tory for bread making. Unless aged or 
handled with proper care, new flours are 
very likely to cause trouble. 

“In general the quality of the new 
spring wheat is quite well balanced and 
above the average in comparison with 
former years.” 


Frank W. Emmons, chief chemist 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis: “Of 
course, the wheat from the northern sec- 
tion has not come in yet, but from what 
we have been able to see of samples from 
the southern section of the Northwest, 
we find that the protein will run from 1 
to 2 per cent stronger than did the last 
crop in this same territory. We are very 
enthusiastic about the crop, and expect a 
wonderful quality of gluten. The sam- 
ples we have milled and tested give ex- 
ceptionally good loaves. The better qual- 
ity is due to the fact that we had 
extremely warm weather during the rip- 
ening period, 

“Of course, it is too early to get an 
idea as to the entire northwestern crop, 
but | think the trade gossip is correct, 
viz: that the spring wheat crop this year 
will make a strong, glutinous flour, such 
as is desired by bakers.” 


A. D. Wilhoit: “The new spring wheat 
Samples are averaging quite a bit higher 
in gluten percentage than last year’s 
crop. This is general throughout Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota. 
Minnesota samples are showing a much 
higher percentage of gluten in compari- 
son with last year, especially the wheats 
Weighing from 51 to 54 lbs. Some of 
these light weight wheats have a gluten 
content as high as 15 and 16 per cent. 

“South Dakota stations are giving us 
wheats with gluten running from 111, to 
13, per cent; and the quality seems to 
be very good. North Dakota wheats, as 
usual, are giving us a high percentage 
of gluten, with samples from the west- 
ern part of thé state showing up best. 

“it looks like we are in for a year 
where we will be able to make a flour 
with good strength, and one which I be- 
lieve is going to prove very satisfactory 
to the baking trade.” 


M. A. Gray, chief chemist, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co: “The peculiar weather 
conditions surrounding the growing and 
ripening period this year, while affecting 
the test weight of the wheat to some 


extent, have resulted in developing the 
quality far above the average. 

“Most of the wheat examined so far 
has been grown in Minnesota, and if the 
quality of same can be taken as a cri- 
terion, indications point to a remarkably 
good crop; in fact, it would seem that 
the Northwest has been specially favored 
as regards quality. 

“Comparison with the previous year’s 
wheat from the same points shows an 
increase of from 11% to 2 per cent more 
gluten, and the warm weather has ma- 
tured it to a degree which is commonly 
reached some two months after harvest- 
ing; consequently, it is producing a flour 
which shows excellent baking qualities. 

“However, this is, of course, not true 
of all wheat growing sections. As in 


past years, certain localities have, for 
some reason peculiar to the station, been 
unable to produce a quality up to the 
average, but these are very much in the 
minority, and an exceptionally satisfac- 
tory flour may be expected from the 
northwestern wheat crop this year.” 


NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

C. G. McGlashan has been appointed 
general manager of the Occident Baking 
Co.’s plants, to succeed C. E. Wernig, 
who has organized the Wernig Baking 
Co., Minneapolis. J. D. Rafert will con- 
tinue to act as manager of the Minne- 
apolis Occident plant. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Minneap- 
olis, left last week for the East. He is 
attending the convention of the New 
England Association of the Baking In- 
dustry at Springfield, Mass., this week, 
and, before returning, expects to visit his 
mother in Maine and have a conference 
with the standards committee in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A Minneapolis retail bakery firm which 
operates a number of branch stores, to 
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stimulate business puts out specials ev- 
ery week. One a week ago was a full 
2-lb rye loaf for 12c. 

The Strand Bakery Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, will build a two-story addition, 40 
x40, to its bakery, to cost about $10,000. 

The City bakery, Rockwell City, Iowa, 
has been sold by Wilson & Dellinger to 
George Dellinger. 

Trigstad & Oscarson have bought the 
bakery and confectionery of William 
Linne, Litchfield, Minn. 

Claude Morton has bought the bakery 
of L. Lessard, Princeton, Minn. 

The Sanitary bakery, Paynesville, 
Minn., has been taken over by John 
Black. 

The Bovey bakery has been opened at 
Dows, Iowa. 

S. Herford has sold his bakery at 
Audubon, Iowa, to E. Johnson. 

Regan Bros., prominent wholesale bak- 
ers of Minneapolis, have installed a con- 
veyor system. All bread is now con- 
veyed from the ovens to the shipping 
room. 

George Thomas, formerly with the 
American Institute of Baking, Minne- 


A Syrian Bake Oven of Solid Clay Which Embodies the Principle of the Fireless Cooker 
Copyright by.Underwood & Underwood, New York 








work. This year he took a course in 
baking at the Dunwoody Institute, and 
sisnce his’ graduation has been tempo- 

g for Regan Bros. in their 
laboratory. 


The Sweet Shop, Dennison, Iowa, has 
been sold by William Savery to S. P. 
Jacobsen. 

, M, Wilson has bought the Ideal bak- 
ery, Rockwell City, lowa, from R. S. 


Green. 

The Fleischmann Co. has started work 
on its new building in the midway dis- 
trict of St. Paul. It will be of white 
stucco construction, two stories high, and 
will contain the latest machinery for the 
quick handling of yeast. 

The St. Paul Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual picnic at Tanner’s 
Lake on Sunday, July 24. The attend- 
ance was the best in years. 

N. W. Sherman has succeeded G. A. 
Spears in the baking business at Pleas- 
antville, Iowa. 

Promoters of the American System of 
Bakeries, which operated a number of 
window bakeries in Minneapolis, are be- 
ing sought in an effort of the creditors 
to solve the financial difficulties of this 
concern. The company is now in the 
hands of a receiver, and the various 
shops have been closed. 

e new plant of the Wernig Bakin 
Co., Minneapolis, recently purchase 
from the Flour State Baking Co., is be- 
ing remodeled, and will be in operation 
about Oct. 1. 

E. T. Parsons, president of the Thom- 
son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., was a 
visitor in Minneapolis last week. 


MASTER BAKERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


The Master Bakers’ Supply Co. of 
Minnesota has been organized by a num- 
ber of St. Paul retail bakers. It is capi- 
talized at $100,000, of which about $50,- 
000 has been subscribed. The member- 
ship will be confined to bakers and con- 
fectioners in Minnesota. It is the plan 
of the officers to begin business in about 
60 days, and to lease a warehouse in 
the transfer district. George Schulen- 
burg, of the Schulenburg-McKay Co., 
grocers and bakers of St. Paul, is presi- 
dent, and Thomas Shields is secretary 
and treasurer. A full line of bakers’ 
supplies and machinery will be carried, 
but the company does not intend to deal 
in flour. 





HEADQUARTERS BAKING UNION 
RAIDED 

Detectives from the state attorney’s 
office in Chicago raided the headquarters 
of the bakers’ union, at 218 West Oak 
Street, on Aug. 17. All books and rec- 
ords were seized, and 40 men who were 
lounging around the union’s office were 
taken to the state attorney’s office for 
questioning. Sixteen officials were placed 
under arrest. The raid followed the 
arrest of union sluggers as the result of 
an attack on Albert Dibold, a baker, who 
had failed to respond to the strike call 
of the radicals, alleged to be in control 
of the bakers’ organization. 


A. S. Purves. 





MEADE BAKING CO. PLANT BURNS 
Fire caused by an overheated oven 
damaged the three-story brick bakery 
plant of the Meade Baking Co., 1107 As- 
quith Street, Baltimore, to the extent of 
approximately $50,000. The fire was ex- 
tinguished only after two alarms had 
been turned in. The blaze was discov- 
ered in the baking room on the second 
floor, but by the time the fire sopenes 
had arrived, the fire had made such head- 
be Lag another alarm was necessary. 
dough mixing machinery and other 
equipment were temporarily put out of 
commission. Most of the damage, how- 
ever, was done to the ovens and the 
building. Water pouring from the sec- 
ond floor to the first destroyed a quan- 
rs | of bread, but most of the night's 
put was out being delivered. 
In the basement was stored a large 
quantity of flour. Much of this was 


ruined by water. There were only a few 
department when 
these were quick- 


wagons in the shippi 
the fire broke out, 





ly removed, The third floor of. the. build- 
ing, used as a repair shop, was not dam- 
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DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Three Months’ Course in Sweet Goods to 
Begin Jan. 1, 1922—Important Changes 
and Additions Made to Bakery 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1922, the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, will start a three 
months’ course of training in sweet goods 
work, Instruction will be centered upon 
the manufacture of sweet baking powder 
goods and other pastries and cakes. 
Practical shop work will be accompanied 
by two series of lectures, one on shop 
practices, and the other on the study of 
the nature, properties and effects of the 
various ingredients. 

The work in general will be organized 
in six units or divisions of instruction of 
two weeks each, attention being centered 
during these six periods upon these ac- 
tivities: (1) slab cakes, box cakes, loaf 
cakes, etc; (2) cookies and hard cakes; 
(3) pastries (French, Danish, etc.); (4) 
yeast raised sweet dough and pastries; 
(5) icings, fillings (including the decora- 
tion of cakes); (6) pies, doughnuts, and 
specialties. 

An experienced sweet goods man of 
national reputation will be secured for 
this work. The equipment includes a 
three speed cake machine, a doughnut 
machine and kettle, a cold slab, a gas 
stove for general cooking, and a large 
commercial cake oven. All this equip- 
ment is new. The quarters offer a most 
desirable working place. One entire wall 
consists of outside windows the full 
height of the room, and another is cov- 
ered with blackboards for recording for- 
mulas, ete. Close attention has been 
given to the particular needs of the 
sweet goa course in arranging this set- 
up and carrying on the work. 

Paul Richards’ book on “Cakes for 
Bakers” will probably be used as a text- 
book. Registration is now beginning for 
this course, and those seeking to enter 
the first class should enroll early. Pref- 
erence will be given to those who have 
had previous experience in sweet goods 
work or in baking. Novices will be ad- 
mitted to the work only upon the under- 
standing that the diploma from the 
school will be withheld until they bring 
back proof of successful experience in 
the trade for one year following the 
course at the institute. 

Tuition is free to residents of the state 
of Minnesota, a registration fee of $5 
per month being set for such students, 
and a laboratory fee of $25. Those not 
residents of the state are to pay $100 
for the course of three months, and $25 
laboratory fee. 


will be rebuilt at once on 





CHANGES AT BAKING SCHOOL 


During the summer important changes, 
alterations, and additions have been 
made to the course of study and equip- 
ment of the Dunwoody baking school. 

Commercial Shop (Bread): This shop 
has, in addition to a full mechanical 
equipment, the advantage of separate 
duplicate units at various stages. There 
are a mechanical sifter and blender, an 
automatic weighing hopper, a high speed 
new process mixer, a slow speed mixer, 
a humidifier, two types of dividers, two 
types of rounders, three types of proof- 
ers, two types of molders, two types of 
ovens, one automatic wrapping machine. 

Besides the above major items, many 
accessories are available, and a wonder- 
ful improvement over past conditions has 
recently been made by isolating the shop 
from the other parts of the building, and 
installing new concrete floors in the place 
of the old creosote block construction. 

Commercial Shop (Cakes): Equipment 
here will include a three speed cake ma- 
chine, a doughnut machine and kettle, a 
cold slab, a gas stove for general cook- 
ing, and a large commercial cake oven. All 
is newly installed, and offers a most de- 
sirable working place, as one entire wall 
consists of outside windows the full 
heignt of the room, and another is cov- 
ered with blackboards for recording for- 
mulas, etc. 

Experimental Bake Shop: This shop is 
all new. Formerly it was installed in a 
corner of the chemica] laboratory; now 
it is placed in a well-lighted corner next 
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rto the cakeshop, and new equipment is 
available, so that a group of six stu- 
dents may work independently and each 
man have his own oven, etc., so that no 
one student can in any way interfere 
with the other students’ work. All 
equipment is electrically controlled and 
heated, and a variable speed one loaf 
mixer is available for use. 

Experimental Mill: The standard ex- 
perimental mill with 6x6 rolls and a ro- 
tex sifter is installed adjacent to the 
experimental bakery, so that the flour 
produced may be tested readily for its 
baking value. A horizontal scourer and 
a receiving separator dre provided for 
cleaning the — 

Students’ Chemical Laboratory: This 
laboratory is equipped to enable all tests 
to be made on any food or cereal prod- 
uct, and has desk room and individual 
equipment for 50 students at one time 
without crowding, and total individual 
desk space for 72 students. 

A recent improvement is a chemical 
balance room which takes the chemical 
balances out of the laboratory into a 
separate, but adjacent, and well-lighted 
room, where weighings can be made in 

uiet and away from drafts and fumes. 

e table on which the balances are set 
is also specially constructed to eliminate 
vibration difficulties. 

Formerly the storeroom was about 50 
feet down the hall, which necessitated 
students leaving the laboratory to get 
supplies. Now it has been installed in 
the former location of the experimental 
bakery, right in the chemical laboratory 
itself. 

Research Laboratory: This laboratory 
is equipped similarly to the students’ 
chemical laboratory, but on a smaller 
scale, and is designed to offer facilities 
for laboratory work to the staff of the 
department, and for special investiga- 
tions undertaken by scholarship students. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ILLINOIS 


Floor Bros. have sold the Keep Fresh 
electric bakery, at Christopher, to Walter 
Fritz. 

George Bros. have engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Sullivan. 

The Meyer & Kolb bakery, Moline, was 
damaged $25,000 by fire on Aug. 8. 


INDIANA 


The Leavenworth Baking Co., Leaven- 
worth, has been dissolved, P. Brien hav- 
ing bought the interests of his former 
partner, Mr. Mayfield. 

H. E. Brudi will build a modern bak- 
ery on Lafayette Street, Fort Wayne, 
to cost about $8,000. 

Joseph De Passe has opened a bakery 
at Tipton. 

The Sanitary bakery, Tipton, has re- 
duced the: price of the 1-lb loaf from 
10c to 8c, and the 114-lb loaf from ldc 
to 12c. 

Bass Bros., Poseyville, are making ex- 
tensive improvements to their bakery. 

J. O. Crabill has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Ossion. 

Braummer & Braummer are building 
an addition to their bakery at Hobart. 


KENTUCKY 


Joseph Teekin, Louisville, has sold his 
bakery to Frank Guyvitz, and with John 
Stehlin, well-known Louisville baker, has 
bought the Winchester bakery, Win- 
chester, from T. North. He will man- 
age the bakery. Sally Ann bread will be 
the leader. 

C. C. Walker has opened a bakery at 
Rockport. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, is 
installing a large travelling oven. 

Paul Werfz has bought the bakery of 
G. Bender, 639 Main Street, Louisville. 


MICHIGAN 


The Reading bakery, Reading, has 
been sold by L. King to F. Lutz. 

The Smith bakery, Allegan, due to in- 
creasing business, has installed another 
oven. 

Nickels & Peterson have bought the 
City bakery, Stevensville, from F: W. 


Sawyer. 

John Eldred has opened a bakery at 
Eaton Rapids. 

Marshall & Douel have engaged in the 
baking business at Union City. 

The Scotten bakery has been opened at 
4926 Scotten Avenue, Detroit. 





J. Craig has established a bakery at 
4824 Dix Avenue, Detroit, . 
NEBRASKA 

Peterson Bros., Omaha, have bought 
the Fay bakery, Pierce. 

A. V. Means is building a modern one- 
story. and basement bakery at Scotts- 
bluff, at a cost of about $10,000. 

The Purity bakery has been opened at 
Fairbury. , 

OHIO 

The J. Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, 
will build a modern bakery. 

The Health Food Baking Co. has been 
opened at 113 West Woodruff Avenue, 

oledo, by Biery & Nichols. 

A New System bakery has been opened 


at Willard. 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co, 
Cincinnati, has reduced the price of its 


bread another cent. 

Ben S. Weil, president of the Banner- 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, was in 
New York City recently, getting ideas 
for the Bread Week to be conducted by 
bakers of Cincinnati. , 

E. F. Rubel is_ building a two-story 
bakery, 60x155, at 547 West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati. 

Beckman Bros. have opened a bakery 
at 903 One Hundred and Fifth Street, 
Cleveland. 

Joseph Kauer has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 440 Huron Avenue, San- 
dusky. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Cottage bakery is the name of the 
new shop opened by the Sun-Lite Bak- 
eries System at Washington. Six other 
bakeries are operated by this concern in 
this state and Ohio. ‘This shop is the 
first one to have a glass partition be- 
tween the sales department and the 
bakery, so that the public can view the 
actual baking. 

Joseph Camino, Brownsville, will in- 
stall another cake oven. 

B. Schmidt, prominent baker of Har- 
risburg, with his wife and two daughters, 
sailed for Europe, and will be abroad 
several months. 

The Penn Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
now located in its new modern bakery on 
Irwin Avenue, Northside: 

The Duquesne. Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has installed an electric travelling oven, 
with a capacity of 1,000 loaves per hour. 

Osthouse & Co., bakers of Frederick- 
town, have gone out of business. 

W. A. Martin & Sons will build a two- 
story brick bakery at Uniontown. 

J. H. Momberber is enlarging his bak- 
ery at Tarentum. 

Schofer’s quality bakery, Reading, has 
opened a fourth retail store. 

C. J. Layfield, Scranton, has bought 
the bakery of W. A. King & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre. 

The Logan Baking Co., Philadelphia, is 
building a three-story bakery, 50x125, 
with basement, at 1012 Walnut Street. 

Good & Lynch have engaged in the 
baking business in the McClelland Hotel 
Building, Uniontown. 


TEXAS 


The Home bakery, Beaumont, recently 
suffered $1,000 loss by fire. 

Smith & Lowry, Bangs, have opened a 
bakery department in connection with 
their Busy Bee café. 

The Home bakery has been opened at 
Seymour. 

The Mity Nice bakery has been opened 
by Kobos & Mills at Burkburnett. 

Martin B. Vasquez has engaged in the 
baking business at 410 Charles Street, El 
Paso. 





SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION NEWS 
J. H. Quint, the new president of the 


Southeastern Association of the Baking 


Industry, is offering a handsome scarf 
pin to the member securing the largest 
number of applications for membership. 
He is anxious to have all the bakers and 
members of the allied trades in the dis- 
trict affiliated with the ussociation, and 
has: enlisted the co-operation of present 
members toward that end. The member- 
ship drive is progressing very nicely, «nd 
the prize is proving to be an incentive. 
This association already is one of the 
largest in the country. 





The recently formed East ‘Tennessee 
Association of the Baking Industry met 
at Morristown, Aug. 10, to adopt a con- 
stitution and bylaws, patterned after the 
Chattanooga Association. ug 
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August 24, 1921 
WISCONSIN TRADE GOOD 


Warm Weather Increased Demand for Com- 
mercially Baked Goods—Flour Prices 
Down—Rye Bread Consumption Less 


mwavuKee, Wis., Aug. 18.—The gen- 
«l volume of bakery trade as reported 
by wholesale and retail bakers is holding 
its own. Growth is at a rate which might 
be expected in the ordinary development 
of a community and the average increase 
in the number of consumers. Factors 
that might stimulate more than a normal 
rowth are absent. At the same time, 
there are adverse factors to cqgntend with 
which usually are absent in normal times. 
For this reason, when bakers say they 
are holding their own, it is regarded as a 
satisfactory condition, because the situ- 
ation has been one in which it might be 
expected that gains in trade volume 
would be absent. 

Some of the big bakeries report that 
they are doing the largest business in 
their existence, while others complain of 
inability to establish gains, and some 
even have losses to tell about. Consum- 
ers have changed from one producer to 
another, for reasons of quality, price or 
service. Consequently, demand has been 
constantly shifting, giving the business 
of some a semblance of gain, and an ap- 
parent loss to others. 

A protracted spell of hot, dry weather 
which set in early in June and continued 
almost unabated until the beginning of 
August, discouraged baking in the home 
to such an extent that wholesale and re- 
tail bakeries were favorably affected. In 
the last three or four weeks, however, 
the great discomforts in housekeeping 
were materially relieved and, instead of 
buying bread and fancy goods, many 
households returned to home baking. 

The dinner pail of the workingman, as 
a factor in sustaining bread consumption, 
has figured much less prominently than 
in a number of years, due to the fact 
that many industries have been working 
short hours, if at all. Since Aug. 1 there 
has been some improvement in employ- 
ment conditions, but there are still many 
men out of work altogether or employed 
only part time at reduced wages. 

These conditions have forced the mass- 
es of the population to better appreciate 
the purchasing power of a dollar than at 
any time since the war. As a conse- 
quence, the average family is very care- 
ful as to expenditures, and luxuries are 
getting practically no attention, while 
necessities are being purchased in the 
smallest quantity possible. 

Local bakeries are figuring on a steady 
increase in business during the remainder 
of the year, but none look for any de- 
cided inflation of demand. The general 
opinion is that if it is possible to main- 
tain the present rate of production the 
condition will be satisfactory, in view of 
the fact that cold weather will undoubt- 
edly stimulate home baking, as customary 
during fall and winter. 

The local bakery trade has held tena- 
ciously to the gg | adopted months 
ago of purchasing flour and all other 
materials and ingredients only as needed, 
not only because of uncertainties in re- 
spect to prices of such commodities, but 
with regard to possibilities of a shifting 
demand. However, purchases within re- 
cent weeks have been more frequent, al- 
though not materially larger. 

One reason probably is that prices, 

especially of flour, sugar and other im- 
portant materials, are more stable than 
for a year, although still fluctuating. 
Also, buying of flour has been rather 
small in recent months, so that now bak- 
eries are carrying the lightest supplies 
in years, and the margin of stocks is so 
dangerously low that it necessitates more 
frequent purchases. 
_ Stabilization of flour prices, of course, 
is such only in a relative sense, for ups 
and downs are still frequent. The gen- 
eral tendency is downward, as a conse- 
quence of which bakers are not fright- 
ened into a stampede of buying when an 
advance occurs, as they feel certain a 
decline will follow. 

The price of bakers patent in Mil- 
Waukee ran $1.25@1.60 bbl lower 
than a month ago, car lot quotations at 
the mill for spring straights ruling 
around $7.50@8.45 this week, or near the 
lowest point reached within the year. 
Kansas standard patent is at a more ad- 
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vantageous level than for many months, 
which provides comfort to bakeries. At 
the time the latest reduction in the sell- 
ing price of bread was made, about four 
months ago, profits were sharply re- 
duced, but since then the declining cost 
of materials and labor has enabled most 
shops to conduct their affairs on a better 
basis. 


RYE CONSUMPTION BELOW NORMAL 


Milwaukee is not alone a principal cen- 
ter of rye bread production, but of con- 
sumption as well. Local bakeries ship 
rye bread to all sections of the United 
States, and even into Canada and Mexi- 
co, but neither the domestic nor the ex- 
port consumption this summer has been 
satisfactory. Prohibition undoubtedly 
had something to do with this decline, 
but that is now an old story. A more 
important factor probably has been the 
fact that bakers have been obliged to sell 
rye bread at an abnormally high price, 
something for which they are not respon- 
sible, even if the public would so be- 
lieve. 

This condition, however, is steadily be- 
ing overcome, with the cost of rye grain 
to the miller down to the lowest point 
since pre-war days. In both future and 
cash markets, rye has been selling within 
a few cents of wheat for the last four 
or five years, while in more nearly nor- 
mal times rye sold for a great deal less. 

The old relation of rye and wheat 
prices is gradually being resumed, and 
it probably will not be long before the 
normal difference is again present. Then 
rye flour will be available to bakers at 
much less than it has been for a long 
time, and they will be able to produce 
and sell the rye loaf at a smaller figure 
than they have to charge for wheat 
bread. Unquestionably, the present price 
of rye bread is all out of line with what 
people were accustomed to pay before 
the war. 


PROPOSED STANDARD ABANDONED 


Locally the trade has been confronted 
by a serious problem, now practically 
solved, consisting of efforts to place a 
standard weight ordinance on the statute 
books of the city of Milwaukee. This 
proposal was introduced in the common 
council nearly a year ago, and frequent 
hearings have been held by a committee 
to give proponents and opponents of the 
measure an opportunity to argue. 

The bakers were faithfully represent- 
ed each time, and finally played a trump 
card by pointing out the impracticability 
of enforcing a standard weight law 
without a quality standard. At this hear- 
ing no one appeared in behalf of the pro- 
posed ordinance save the city sealer of 
weights and measures. In the absence 
of a more substantial report, the council 
committee voted to postpone further con- 
sideration indefinitely, which means that 
the measure is killed. The Milwaukee 
Master Bakers’ Association is maintain- 
ing its vigilance, however, for it believes 
renewed attempts to foist such an ordi- 
nance upon the local trade may be ex- 
pected at any time. 


STATE ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 


Joseph Pinzer, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Association of Master Bakers, is 
working hard to keep all members as 
well as men of the craft in the state not 
yet in the membership list informed con- 
cerning the annual convention, which will 
be held at Racine, Sept. 27-29. The 
officers and directors of the association 
are trying to make this a round-up of 
the entire industry, and are personally 
visiting those not members to induce 
them to go to the convention, feeling that 
such attendance will be the best and most 
convincing argument in favor of joining. 
The excellent legislative record made by 
the association before the state assembly 
and senate in the last session is also 
pointed to as a prime reason why every 
baker in the state should be a member. 


NOTES 


The flour warehouse of the Atlas 
Bread Factory, 927 Central Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, was damaged about $2,500 by 
fire of unknown origin on Aug. 6. 


Ashland has a new bakery, established 
by Carl Olafson, who also conducts the 
Central bakery, Duluth. His new shop 
in Ashland occupies the building in which 
a local Central bakery was conducted for 
many years. 


The Nelson bakery, Blanchardsville, 
Wis., is settled in its new home in the 
McKellar Building. Edward Graper, of 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., with 18 years’ 
experience, has been engaged by Syg- 
fried Nelson, the proprietor, as head 
baker. 


Wilson Bagard has disposed of the 
Nekoosa (Wis.) Bakery to T. J. Kuff- 
man and wife, who have been conducting 
the lunchroom of the Hotel Bentz for 
some time. In operating the bakery, the 
new owners will re-establish the lunch- 
room feature in this location. 


Negotiations for the lease of the Ernst 
Pfister bakery, Hartford, Wis., by which 
Henry Wilbert, of Waukesha, Wis., was 
to take possession, have been called off. 
Mr. Pfister has established a delivery 
service, and is making two deliveries 
daily by means of a delivery truck. 


The Dick Bros. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
has engaged Juul, Smith & Reynolds, 
architects, to prepare plans for a two- 
story addition, 53x50, to its bakery at 
806-808 Buffalo Street. The improve- 
ments, including new equipment, etc., 
will represent an investment of about 
$35,000. 


F. Herbert Miller, of Aurora, Ill, and, 


C. A. Stordock, of Beloit, Wis., have 
purchased the property formerly con- 
ducted as the Walworth (Wis.) Home 
Bakery, by Otto Immel, whose affairs 
were adjudicated in the courts several 
months ago. The shop has been rehabili- 
tated and replaced in commission. 


The Waukegan Tea Co., with 40 gro- 
cery stores in Milwaukee and other 
southern Wisconsin cities, has been en- 
larged into a corporation styled the 
Union Food Stores Co., capitalized at 
$2,000,000, plus 20,000 common shares 
without par value. P. M. Knippenberg, 
of Milwaukee, remains president of the 
new corporation, and E. W. Berry, 
founder of the old company, general 
manager. Other officers and department 
managers are all men formerly connected 
with the wholesale grocery and specialty 
trade in Milwaukee, Chicago and other 
large cities. 

L. E. Meyer. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—A gradual 
improvement has occurred in the St. 
Louis bakery trade during the past 
month, not as great as many bakers 
would like to see, but nevertheless most 
welcome after the extremely quiet period 
of the past 10 months. And because it 
has been gradual, and not spectacular, 
the general belief is that this change for 
the better will be permanent. 

The gain has been particularly notice- 
able in shops devoted mainly to bread 
baking. The false idea of economy which 
was entertained by many housewives 
early this year is evidently being over- 
come, and they are returning to the use 
of bakers’ bread. This is partly due to 
the lower price of flour, enabling bakers 
to offer larger loaves of bread without 
advancing the price, and partly because 
many housewives have become convinced 
through experience that it is cheaper to 
buy bread from the bakeshop. 

This improvement has been reflected 
to a lesser extent in the sale of pastry. 
The unemployment which still exists in 
this territory is evidently having a detri- 
mental effect upon the sale of such 
goods. However, some bakers report 
larger sales than a few months ago. 
There is still much room for betterment, 
however. 

Although the volume of business being 
done is more nearly normal, bakers are 
still exercising much care in making pur- 
chases, buying little flour for future 
shipment. Mills state that very little is 
booked more than 30 days ahead. The 
care exercised in flour purchases is ex- 
tended to practically all ingredients used 
in the bakeshop. While it is possible to 
carry this policy too far, bakers still re- 
member their unfortunate purchases of 
flour on the 1920 wheat crop. 


Cautious buying is particularly the | 


rule in respect to spring wheat flour, the 
price of which has been materially high- 
er than that of hard or soft wheat flour. 
Consequently, much less spring wheat 
flour is being used in this territory than 
formerly. Not that bakers are dissatis- 
fied with the northern flour, but price of 
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late has been a stronger factor in buy- 
ing than ever before. 

A general feeling of optimism is no- 
ticeable among St. Louis bakers. It is 
believed that the improvement of the 
past month is permanent, and that bet- 
ter demand for all bakery products will 
be enjoyed during the coming fall and 
winter. The shops are not filled with 
high priced flour, as was the case a year 
ago, and no reason is seen why the bal- 
ance of this year should not be profitable 
for the local baking trade. 


NOTES 


Arthur Burks, who has been engaged 
in the bakery business for a number of 
years, has purchased the Turley Rumans 
bakeshop, Marshall, Mo. 

— B. Buckner, until recently as- 
sociated with the Model bakery, Colum- 
bia, Mo., has purchased the home bakery, 
Jefferson City, Mo., from Martin Peters- 
hagan. 

Paul Tiebel, owner of the Model bak- 
ery, Little Rock, Ark., is erecting a new 
brick building for his shop. When com- 
pleted, the plant will be one of the most 
modern in the state. 

Peter Beisel, former business agent, 
has been elected president of St. Louis 
Bakers’ Union No. 4, This union will 
not hereafter require members to sub- 
scribe to the Socialist newspaper, St. 
Louis Labor, or its German edition, the 
Arbeiter Zeitung. 


Nine St. Louis bakers and caterers 
have been granted a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the police from enforc- 
ing a new city ordinance which prohibits 
the sale of bread and bakery goods after 
9 a.m. on Sundays. Their attorneys say 
that the law is unconstitutional and, con- 
sequently, unenforceable. The final argu- 
ment in the case will be heard by the 
court on Aug, 25. 


New Orleans bakers will oppose any 
attempt to pass a law requiring a stand- 
ard loaf of bread, according to Henry 
C. Bernius, secretary of the Master Bak- 
ers’ Protective Association of that city. 
They say that with the present fluctua- 
tions in flour they are able to reflect such 
changes to the consumer by altering the 
weight of the loaves much more advan- 
tageously than by changing the price. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Herrin, Aug. 10, was 
largely given over to routine business. 
Several speakers urged that as many 
bakers as possible attend the coming 
convention of the national association in 
Chicago. The question of putting union 
labels on bread wrappers was discussed 
wl length, but no definite action was 
aken. 


The regular fall meeting of the South- 
eastern Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Perryville, Sept. 6. 
The officers have devoted considerable 
time to the preparation of the pro- 
gramme and it is believed that the meet- 
ing will be one of the most successful in 
the history of the association. Speakers 
have been obtained from various insti- 
tutions, and plans are being formulated 
for a bread display under supervision of 
a competent judge. All bakers who at- 
tend the meeting are requested to bring 
a sample loaf of their bread, to be en- 
tered in this contest. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry will be held June 12-15, 
1922, at Bedford Springs, one of the 
noted mountain resorts of the Keystone 
state. This action was taken at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee held at 
Bedford Springs Aug. 6, at which the 
following members were present: presi- 
dent, L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia; vice 
president, R. K. Stritzinger, Norristown; 
treasurer, George W. Fisher, Hunting- 
don; secretary, C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh; 
E. R. Braun and Louis J. Baker, Pitts- 
burgh; Harry S. Long, Lebanon, and S. 
R. Morningstar, Philipsburg. ‘ 

Others who attended the week end 
outing were Horace W. Crider, Home- 
stead, president Western Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry; E. 
J. Burry, W. L. Burry, H. G. Burry, 
C. H. Burry and T. A. Motheral, of the 
W. C. Burry Co., Charles A. Bolen and 














Adam Ziegler, of the Fleischmann Co., 
Harry C. May, of Edward May and 
Sons, A. P. Cole, of the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., and Roscoe C. Martin, manufactur- 
er’s resentative, all of Pittsburgh; 
A. E. Poad, of Fleischmann Co., and J. 
R. Harris, of Harris and er, Johns- 
town; J. E. Jull, of the Fl Co., 
and William Haller and John Haller, 
Jr., of the Eagle bakery, Altoona. 

Th the courtesy of Messrs. Bur- 
ry, Cole and May the Pittsburgh dele- 

tion was taken to and from Bedford 
prings in automobiles. Bedford Springs 


is ideally located, and will prove a fine 
lace for a convention outing for 
bakers and their families. It is easy 


of access from all sections of the state 
by train and automobile. The entire 
hotel will be given over to the exclusive 
use of the bakers, and their families and 
friends, during the convention period. 
C. C. Larus. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Mixn., Aug. 19.—Buying of 
flour by Duluth bakers continues on a 
consumptive basis. No important mill 
sales are reported, Purchases cover 
merely immediate and near requirements, 
and there are no indications that the 
trade will take hold in a more extensive 
way in the near future. 

Retail bakers report business quiet. 
Several factors are responsible for the 
depression, such as more conservative 
buying of bakery goods, more pro- 
nounced unemployment, and housewives 
again turning to home baking. The over- 
head expense of bakers continues high, 
and it is ye roars | necessary to ask 
prices that will enable them to make a 
fair profit. There have been no recent 
changes in prices of bread or other bak- 
ery goods, and none are contemplated at 
present. Wholesale bakers report good 
sales and a steady demand, both locally 
and for shipping account. 

Crackers and cookies are holding their 
own, when general business conditions 
are considered. The demand for this 
class of goods, while not heavy, is fairly 
active and quite satisfactory. 

Bakers making and selling a small loaf 
of bread are retailing it at 10c. One is 
featuring a large loaf at 10c that others 
are retailing at 15c. The latter price is 
generally asked for the large loaf, with 
this exception. Extra sized loaves run 
up to as high as 30c. These are for 
large users, picnics, etc. 


NOTES 


A petition for the dissolution of the 
Northern Baking Co. was filed several 
weeks ago with the clerk of the district 
court, e incorporation of the com- 
pany dates back to December, 1918, its 
original name being the Swedish-Ameri- 
can Baking Co. Capital stock to the 
amount of $9,000 has been issued. 

Several local retail bakers were re- 
cently arrested, and released under sus- 
pended sentences, on complaint of the 
city health inspectors, for violation of 
the new bread ordinance. The com- 
plainants alleged they discovered un- 
wrapped bread, ready for delivery, con- 
trary to law. However, according to the 
bakery inspector, the bakeries generally 
throughout the city are complying with 
this provision. F. G. Cartson. 








MAY ESTABLISH BAKING SCHOOL 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—Consideration 
is being given by the St. Louis Master 
Bakers’ Association and the local bakers’ 
union to the establishment of a school 
for bakers in this city. It is the hope of 
both organizations to have the school in 
operation some time during the coming 
fall. 

J. Machatschek, a member of the com- 
mittee appointed by the masters bakers 
to investigate the feasibility of the propo- 
sition, and who has been advocating the 
adoption of a plan of this character for 
some time, stated this week that the most 
advantageous arrangement would be to 
establish the course at the David Ran- 
kin, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, 
rather than in one of the local high 
schools, as has been done in some cities. 
This school is liberally endowed for such 
purposes, and extensive courses are now 
offered in many other trades. The objec- 
tion to establishing the course in a high 
school, Mr. Machatschek said, is the 

little more than 
omestic science. 


danger of its becomin 
an advanced class in 





The matter has been discussed with the 
npenneenion of the Rankin — = 
its practicability is recognized 0 
have gone into the pro The school 
authorities have stated their willingness 
to enter into the undertaking if they are 
assured that the course will be patron- 
ized, and have expressed a desire for a 
poocenty of a minimum of 36 students. 
st. Louis bakers are confident that a 
larger number than this can easily be ob- 
tained. 

According to present plans, men now 
working in local bakeshops will be taken 
as students, and through this additional 
training will better fit themselves for 
their work, and for becoming the master 
bakers of tomorrow. It is believed that 
an arrangement of this sort will draw a 
larger number of promising young men 
into the baking industry at St. Louis and, 
consequently, serve to better the trade. 

The length of the proposed course is 
undetermined. It has been suggested 
that a governing board of five bakers be 
named from among the master bakers 
of the city to work in co-operation with 
the school authorites in determining such 
matters as this, and also to keep a con- 
stant check on the progress being made 
by the students. 

Peter Beisel, president of Bakers’ 
Union No. 4, stated that his organiza- 
tion is heartily in sympathy with the 
movement, and feels that such a school 
should have been established some years 
ago. The desire of the union is to have 
the course offered at as low a cost as 
possible to the students, so that no one 
may be deprived of its benefits. 

Mr. Beisel said that the present de- 
velopment of the baking industry has 
brought about a condition wherein it is 
nearly impossible for an apprentice to 
obtain a thorough general knowledge of 
the trade, as he goes into the larger 
wholesale shops and there learns only 
one phase of baking. With the aid of a 
school such as it is proposed to estab- 
lish here, the union officials believe that 
a large part of this handicap will be 
eliminated, 

It is thought that two instructors will 
be sufficient for the course at the outset, 
and representatives of both the master 
bakers and the bakers’ union see no rea- 
son why the school cannot be started this 
fall. However, the superintendent of 
the Rankin school is out of the city at 
present, and nothing further can be done 
until his return. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsus, On1o, Aug. 19.—WTHiile the 
bakers locally are fairly well satisfied 
with present business conditions, this is 
not true in certain other parts of the 
state. The bakers in the northwestern 
part of Ohio are being very seriously 
affected by the bread war in Toledo, 
where some of the bakers seem intent on 
giving bread away. Prices are down as 
low as 4c wholesale for the 1-lb loaf and, 
needless to say, those who are selling at 
this price are losing considerable money. 
A very similar condition exists at New- 
ark, where a bread war was started by 
a baker who seemed to think he could 
corral all the business, with the result 
that he is not only doing himself harm, 
but the industry as a whole is feeling 
the effects of this business. 

Bakers have been buying flour very 
freely for the past 30 days. In most 
cases, sales have been made for prompt 
to 30 days’ shipment, with some business 
being done for 60 days, and an occa- 
sional sale for 90. The break in prices 
the past few days has slowed up buying. 
The trade seems to feel that, since prices 
were not advanced in the face of the 
government report of a few days ago, 
prices will gradually work lower, and 
while no big decline is looked for it is 
thought standard Kansas will sell at $6, 
basis cotton 98’s. Consequently, unless 
something happens to materially advance 
prices, flour sales for some time will 
probably be rather slow. 

Spring wheat standard patents are 
Selling at $7.35@7.65, cotton 98’s, while 
the same grades from Kansas are 60@ 
90c less. Kansas flour has been selling 
much more freely than spring, due to 
the lower price of the former. Only a 
short time ago spring wheat flours were 
$2.50@3 bbl over Kansas, but this gap 
has been pretty well; closed, up, and 
spring wheat flour will no doubt sell 
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more freely than it did under such handi- 

cap. Reports on the quality of new 

crop Kansas are very satisfactory. 
NOTES 


A. G. Reck and family have returned 
from a month’s vacation in Canada. 


Karl Faelchle, of the Woman’s bak- . 


ery, is spending a two weeks’ vacation 
in Canada. 

J. W. Cartzdafner, manager Reynolds 
Baking Co., Columbus, and i. Urquhart, 
age Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co., 

ave returned from a three weeks’ so- 
journ in Canada, 





COMING BAKERY CONVENTIONS 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Chicago, Sept. 19-22. 

New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
Asbury Park, Sept. 21. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Racine, Sept. 27-29. 

Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Toronto, Oct. 3-8. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, Louisville, Oct. 10-11. 

New York State Association of Master 
Bakers, Buffalo, Oct. 17-19. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

C. R. Penny has joined the staff of 
the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, as 
western representative, with headquar- 
ters at Des Moines, Iowa. He has been 
in the bakers’ machinery business for 
about five years, and was also at one 
time in the flour business. 

The Ivan B. Nordhem Co., of New 
York, Chicago and Pittsburgh, has 
opened a Pacific Coast branch at 424 
Security Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
This branch office and all western terri- 
tory will be under the supervision and 
management of E. B. Conliss. The 
Nordhem company is well known in the 
East and Middle West as specialists of 
connective advertising, and this new 
branch on the Pacific Coast will enable 
it to take care of its growing business. 

S. W. Tredway, of the Ward Baking 
Co., New York, spent a few days recent- 
ly visiting the trade in Chicago, on his 
way East. 

News has been received from Jack 
Faulds, of the Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., who is now enjoying a vacation in 
Europe. He has been in Scotland and 
France, and wrote that he and Mrs. 
Faulds had returned to Paris after 
spending two weeks going over the bat- 
tlefields of France and Belgium. 

John C. Summers, formerly connected 
with the baking department of the Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, is now with 
the research department of the Ward 
Baking Co. He recently left for Seattle, 
Wash., which is to be his permanent 
headquarters. 

W. A. Fullerton, well known in the 
baking trade at Tuscola, IIl., has built a 
large brick addition to his plant on 
South Central Avenue. When all im- 
provements are completed, he will have 
one of the largest and best equipped 
bakeries in eastern Illinois. 

Arthur Katzinger, of the Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, is the proud pos- 
sessor of a son and heir, which arrived 
on July 27. The boy will bear the name 
of Edward W., the same as his grand- 
father. 

J. Kindleburger and B. J. Leipzig, of 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., visited the Graphic Arts Exposition 
held recently at the Coliseum, Chicago. 

Dora Klein, Granville, Ill., has sold 
the property at 1147 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, to Fritz Kral, who will 
make improvements costing about $15,- 
000, and install a bakery. 

The Grennan Cake Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has rg wa property at 118-26 
South Oakley Boulevard, and plans 
eventually to improve same with a $300, 
000, four-story or teh 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. is putting out some new grades of 
Mla waxed paper, made by a new proc- 
ess, suitable for lining cartons, etc., and 
for use by cereal manufacturers and 
food products concerns. 

The Chicago Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual picnic at Kolze Park 
on Aug. 4 <A large crowd turned out, 
and a most enjoyable time was had. The 
Chicago Bakers’ Singing Society ren- 
dered selections during the afternoon 
and evening. The feature of the day 
was a ball game between teams termed 
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“Flour” and “Dough.” This really con- 
stituted the bakery salesmen of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. versus the Chicago 
master bakers. The final results showed 
Dough 7, Flour 6. Races, dancing and 
other sporting events helped to make up 
an enjoyable day. 

C. P. Brennan, formerly connected 
with the New York office of the Liberty 
Yea&t Corporation, New York and Chi- 
cago, has been appointed western super- 
visor of the corporation’s branches, and 
will be located at the Chicago office. 


A. S. Purves. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Austin Baking Co. 8 West Lake 
Street, Oak Park, Ill; capital stock, 
$40,000. Incorporators: A. B. Duntz, 
Thomas Fleck, A. Carlsten, Carl Buck, 
E. B. Herrern. 

E. & W. Baking Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y; capital stock, $30,000. Incorpo- 
rators: A. Jacobs, Lena Jacobs, Philip 
Pifke. 

Public Baking Co., Inc. New York 
City; capital stock, $45,000. Incorpura- 
tors: Alter Vogen, Herman Newnan, 
Edward Bier. 

Wallace Baking Co., 1119 Twenty-ifth 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal; capital stock, 
$100,000. Incorporated by F. H. Stcad- 
man and others. 

Quality Bakeries, Beaumont, Texas; 
capital stock, $5,000. Incerporators: W. 
T. Williams and others. 

New Hartford (N. Y.) Bakery, !nc; 
capital stock, $4,000. Incorporators: V. 
R. and E. M. Law, C. A. Baldwin. 

Forest City Baking Co., Portland, (re- 
gon; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors: George, C. S. and James Reed. 

Twin Bakery, Providence, R. I; cxpi- 
tal stock, $15,000. Incorporators: R. 
Schatore, E. Quilici, Joseph Guisti, An- 
gelo Guisti. 

Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing, Mich; 
capital stock, $600,000. 

Health Food Baking Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Leo Biery and Earl L. Hopkins. 
. Bloomfield & Facher, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators, L. 
C. and S. Bloomfield, J. Hochman, H. 
D. Levy. 

Exel Fried Cake Corporation, Brovok- 
lyn, N. Y; capital stock, $7,000. Incor- 
porators: L. Silverman, N. and J. Shoen- 
berg. 

Royal Crown Baking Corporation, 
Queens, N. Y; capital stock, $12,()00. 
Incorporators: J. Klein, D. J. Weinberg, 
S. T. Feldstein. 





PRICE OF BAKERY SUPPLIES 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given below: 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $6.90. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $6.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 78c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 11%c, 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $12. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 7 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 5). 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 1l4c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 23c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 2ic. 
Currants, lb in cases 17c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $6.15. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 9%c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 1l4c, 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5@5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 7 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 5\.. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 20c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 20c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 14@18c. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $6@6.15 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 10% @10%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 12@12%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $9.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 6!/°. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 52°. 
Raisins; Sultanas, Ib in cases lic. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 14c. 
Currants, lb in cases 13%c. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Sugar, cane granulated, lb 7%c. 
Sugar, beet granulated, Ib 7%c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 88c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 13c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 65. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 56: 
Honey, strained, 50-ib cans, Ib 1é6c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 18c, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 18c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 19¢, 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH’S NEWS 





Gossip of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States— Many 
Bakeries Enlarging Plants—New Bakeries Being Built 


INDIANA 


Construction work has been started on 
the new plant of the Hudson Baking Co., 
Princeton. 

The interior and exterior of the City 
bakery, New Harmony, have been im- 
proved. 

J. H. Mellet, formerly of the Mellet 
Baking Co., Anderson, has been nomi- 
nated for mayor on the Democratic 
ticket, a position he has twice been 
elected to. 

Mathews & Krauss have succeeded 
Charles Roessler, 402 West Marion 
Street, South Bend. 

The Purity bakery, Rockport, has been 
taken over by the McCarty Baking Co. 

Ww. A. Rees has bought the Federal 
bakery, Warsaw. 

Burch Clearwater has opened a bakery 
at Rockville. 

Johnson’s bakery, Logansport, is being 
rebuilt on a larger scale, following its 
damage by fire a few weeks ago. Three 
large skylights and four ventilators have 
been added to the ventilating and light- 
ing systems. A high speed dough mixer 
and flour handling outfit are among the 
new mechanical equipment, while five 
new auto trucks have been added for 
delivery. The new plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 50,000 loaves daily. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Arthur Bachand has engaged in the 
baking business at 16 Walse Street, Rut- 
land, Vt. 

George —— has opened a bakery 
at Randolph, Vt. 

Edward Fowles, baker, New Milford, 
Conn., is travelling in England. 

Harry Fink has opened a bakery at 
183 Brightwood Avenue, Torrington, 
Conn. , 

The Wentworth bakery, Hartford, 
Conn., has moved into larger quarters at 
677 Main Street. 

S. C. Buscent has succeeded the New 
Britain Bakery Co., 154 North Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Samuel Feldman is erecting a bakery 
at 28 Commercial Street, Gloucester, 
Mass., 25x50, one story high, of cement 
blocks. 

The Dexter Baking Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., is building a one-story garage, 
60x109. 

Charles Voetsch, baker, Brattleboro, 
Vt. has returned from Europe. 

Mann’s bakery, Bath, Maine, has been 
acquired by Leon Belanger. 

The Polish Corporation, Willimantic, 
Conn., has let the contract for a two- 
story brick bakery, 20x40. 

Fred Fischer and Frank Hess, of New 
York, have bought the bakery of Edward 
Fowles, New Milford, Conn. 

Jolin Costas has bought the bakery of 
S. C. Buscemi, 145 Main Street, y Teed 
Britain, Conn. 

A. E. Hare has succeeded W. H. 
Wietfield at Terryville, Conn. 

The Deslaurier Baking Co., Woonsock- 
et, R. I., has opened a branch at Mill- 
ville, Mass. 

Stabner & Rogick have succeeded R. 
F, Rand at Old Town, Maine. 

F. E. Fields, 250 Main Street, An- 
sonia, Conn., has sold to W. S. Drexler. 

_ A. D, Hatch has engaged in the bak- 
ing business in the Getchell Block, North 
Grafton, Mass. 

J. E. Caroll, Kittery, Maine, has sold 
to G. H. Brown. 

Connecticut bakers have been notified 
officially of a law enacted by the last 
gencral assembly requiring that the 
Weight of each loaf be indicated con- 
Spicuously upon the loaf or its wrapper. 

The M. & M. bakery, Dover, N. H., 
has engaged in the wholesale ice cream 
business. 

Vincent & Vadnais, bakers, Manches- 
ter, N. H., are adding a 50x100 addition, 
and installing another bread oven. 

W. A. King has acquired the property 
at 238 Main Street, Naugatuck, Conn., 
and will remodel it into a modern bakery. 

The Peterson home bakery, 22 Pleas- 
ant Street, Portland, Maine, has been 
sold to Rollins & Tucker. 

The Norris Baking Co., Concord, N. 


H., is enlarging its bakery and installing 
additional machinery. 

Delvida Leboeuf, Lowell, Mass., has 
leased the property at 3 Milk Street, 
Willimantic, Conn., and will open a mod- 
ern bakery. 

J. B. Chalmers has succeeded A. J. 
Curtis at Belfast, Maine. 

Fire of unknown origin damaged the 
plant of the Consolidated Baking Co., 
Rockland, Maine, $6,000. 

Philip Dupont, Auburn, Maine, is 
building an addition to his bakery and 
installing another oven. 


NEW JERSEY 


John Schmidt, who formerly operated 
a bakery at East Orange, and more re- 
cently in California, has sold out and 
gone to Europe. 

Fred Engel has bought the bakery of 
Herman Moschel, 69 Halstead Street, 
Arlington. 

J. A. Rubstein has acquired the bakery 
of S. Honaker, 25-37 Fourth Avenue, 
East — 

George Abensoder, vice president Jer- 
sey City Buying Association, is on a trip 
to Germany, accompanied by Fred Bohr- 
man, bakery supply salesman. 

Wiliam Grossman is now operating 
the bakery of Ernest Braun, 146 Kear- 
ney Avenue, Kearney. 

Schwartz & Schatz have succeeded F. 
C. Miller, 173 Vernona Avenue, Newark. 

John Olvia has opened a bakery at 605 
Springfield Avenue, Newark. 

J. L. Ressler, Passaic, is building an- 
other oven. 

A. Mulley, vice president Paterson 
Bakers’ Buying Association, has been 
put in active charge of its affairs. 

Abraham Davis is building a bakery at 
733 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City. 

Otto Gebel has succeeded Edward 
Hanewald at 102 Watching Avenue, 
Plainfield. 








OHIO 


The French Baking Co., West Bay- 
miller Street, Cincinnati, has installed 
another cake mixer. 

T. E. Newcomb has sold his interest 
in the Perfection Bread Co., 1114 Sixth 
Street, Lorain, to J. F. Martin. 

Joseph Staworski is building a bakery 
at 3648 East Sixth Street, Cleveland. 

The Quality bakeshop is in operation 
at 298 East Main Street, Chillicothe. 

W. Gablouski is building an addition 
to his bakery at 1410 Denison Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

J. C. Smith has succeeded G. W. 
Chipps in the baking business at Mount 
Gilead. 

L. King has succeeded Lee Hackman 
in the baking business at Edon. 

William Butler has sold his bakery at 
Newark to W. H. Butler, Jr. 

Fire destroyed the Sexauer bakery, 
Sidney. 

W. L. Cruea has opened a bakery at 
910 North Main Street, Dayton. 

The Polish Baking Co., Middletown, is 
erecting a two-story building, 20x40, to 
house its bakery. 

Stolyl, Roose & Jones have engaged in 
the baking business at Willard, and G. 
Amato at 3178 Fulton Road, Cleveland. 

T. W. Watson has succeeded E. .E. 
ae in the baking business at Fred- 
erick. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The City bakery, Ellwood City, has in- 
stalled some modern equipment. 

The Sheffield (Pa.) Bakery has been 
burned. 

The Hutchinson Baking Co., 3240 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, is building an 
addition, 12x20, to be used as a machine 
shop. : 

Joseph Bryszowski has sold his bakery 
at Charleroi to H. Finger, of Uniontown. 

The Butter Pretzel Co. has its new 
plant in operation at Seventh and Seneca 
streets, Harrisburg. 

The Butter Krust Baking Co., Sun- 
bury, is building an addition. 

The Berks County Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation is opposed to the wrapping of 
bread. William Seamn, Hamburg, is 


president; J. A. Schofer, Reading, treas- 
urer; Fred Schofer, Reading, secretary. 

Harry Clevenstine, Bellefonte, and 
Behr Bros., Birdsboro, have added ma- 
chinery equipment. 

E. S. and M. E. Manbeck, of the Man- 
beck Baking Co., Lemoyne, have returned 
from an auto trip through New England. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller 
ae. Co., Pittsburgh, has returned 
from Europe. 

John H. Waggett, formerly Pittsburgh 
manager of the New Prague Flouring 
Mill Co., is now Pittsburgh manager for 
the California Associated Raisin Co., 
with offices in the Jenkins Arcade Build- 
ing. 
The Horn & Hardt Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, has acquired a six-story building 
at 432-434 Market Street, which it will 
use for a bakery and restaurant. 

Koehler & Fritz have opened a bakery 
at Doylestown. 

Charles Asche has engaged in the bak- 
ae bg ey at Hellertown. 

he first annual statement of the Bak- 
ers’ Merchandise Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, shows receipts of 
$20,239 and assets of $16,804 for the 
year, with $15,600 loaned on. mortgages. 
The officers are: George Seibert, presi- 
dent; Louis Ott, vice president; N. 
Thoma, treasurer; H. E. Schnaebele, sec- 
retary; directors: Charles Katz, Fred 
Rexer, Gregory Marchl, Fritz Hartman, 
Albert Kronmiller, Edward Graf, Her- 
man Maishwitz, Charles Faist and J. J. 
Haib. 

Howard Smith, Bethlehem, has sold his 
bakery to the Gangwere Steam Baking 
Cc 


0. 

Fred Serbin is operating the Becker- 
man bakery, Greensburg. 

The Markovitz Baking Co., Braddock, 
whose plant was burned, will erect a 
modern bakery: on the site. Since the fire 
it has used the old plant of the General 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 

W. H. Upham and G. C. Morgan, 
Reading, trading as the Housewife bak- 
eries, 842 Penn Street, have dissolved. 
Mr. Upham will continue the business. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


R. G. Knott has succeeded Koetling & 
Hapkin, bakers, at Ada, Okla. 

Mullins & Miller have opened the 
Home bakery, Lawrenceburg, enn. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., with $100,000 capital stock, 
is in operation, with Walter Dickson as 
president and M. J. Mackler secretary 
and treasurer. 

J. W. Miller, president Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., has withdrawn 
as a Democratic candidate for mayor. 

Jacob Goldman, as_ superintendent, 
and Julius Goldman, sales manager, are 
now connected with the Adolphus bakery, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Barker bakery, Jackson, Miss., has 
bought property on Capital Street, on 
which it will erect a modern bakery. 

Ernest. Kenzig, Geerge Wohleb and 
Joseph Heitzman have been appointed a 
committee to draft a constitution and 
bylaws for the Green and White Asso- 
ciation of Bakers, Louisville, Ky. 

Two bakeries at Florence, Ala., and 
one at Sheffield, Ala., have been consoli- 
dated under the name of Tri-Cities Bak- 
ing Co., with headquarters at Sheffield. 
George Newman is president, William 
Hoegeman vice president, and E. W. 
Jungermann secretary and treasurer: 

H. W. Smith, Punta Gorda, Fla., is 
building an addition to his bakery and 
installing additional machinery. 

The Sanitary bakery has been opened 
at Palatka, Fla. 

The Ryan-Fork Baking Co., Mullen, 
W. Va., has taken over the Princeton 
(W. Va.) Steam Bakery. 

Fred Stroehmann, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has returned from a European trip. 

Joseph Reuther, New Orleans, whole- 
sale baker, is in Deidesheim, Germany. 

R. E. Arnold has succeeded Carper 
Bros., Sutton, W. Va. 

John Ashley, wholesale baker at 
Charleston, W. Va., has returned from 
an eastern trip. 

The Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., has begun an outdoor advertis- 
ing campaign. 

. J. Cole, Bluefield, W. Va., has re- 
turned from South Carolina, where he 
went to inspect bakeries. 

The old plant of the Singer Baking 
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Co., Staunton, Va., was damaged $5,000 
by fire. The new plant being nearly fin- 
ished, baking was begun there at once, 
The damages were covered by insurance. 

The packing and shipping facilities at 
the Healey bakery, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
are being enlarged by the erection of a 
one-story brick addition. 

George Huber, baker, Wilmington, 
Del., visited New York City to get ideas 
to embody into the pie bakery he is 
building at Chester, Pa. 

Barett’s Home Bakery, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., overhauled its retail store and 
added new fixtures to handle fancy pas- 
tries. 

The National Biscuit Co. is occupying 
its new building at Fairmont, W. Va. 

The Master bakery, Charleston, W. 
Va., has moved to larger quarters. 

The New System bakery, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., has added another oven. 

The Purity bakery, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., is adding a large warehouse to be 
used for the storing of flour. 

The United Supply Co., Gary, W. Va., 
is overhauling its bakery and installing 
a steam oven. 

The P. Schneider bakery, Point Pleas- 
ant, W. Va., is erecting a brick addition 
and installing a steam bread oven and 
new machinery. 

Jacob Sentlinger, Jr., operating the 
Superior bakery, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
sold the Grant Hotel property, on Main 
Street, to L. S. Good & Co. 

The Caroline Baking Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has acquired the adjoining build- 
ing and will enlarge its bakery. 

The O’Brien Baking Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is adding a new dough 
room, equipped with modern mixers and 
a humidifier. 

The Liberty Baking Co., 2220 Liberty 
Street, Winston-Salem, N. C., is building 
a bakery, 120x60, to be equipped with 
modern appliances. 

John F. Lubs & Son, Savannah, Ga., 
have moved into larger quarters at 102 
West Bay Street. 

The cake plant of the Condon Baking 
Co., Charleston, S. C., is in operation. 

Frank Hardin has sold the Purity bak- 
ery, Oklahoma City, Okla, to B. F. 
Myers, of Abilene, Kansas. 

Alex McQuoid has sold the Leader 
bakery, Lawton, Okla., to G. F. Ering- 
strom. 

W. D. McNees has opened a bakery 
at Walters, Okla. ¢ 

Oklahoma City, Okla., bakers are pro- 
testing to the city commission against its 
recently enacted ordinance providing 
that the precise weight on a loaf of 
bread should be indicated on the wrap- 
per, and the commission has agreed to 
repeal the ordinance if the contention of 
the bakers is meritorious. 9 

Frank Anderson, W. J. Rooks and 
Barneyon Brooks have organized the 
Wholesome Baking Co., at Quincy, Fla. 
They have an all-white shop, bakery and 
sales store, with baking done in full view 
of the public. 

Isaac Silber, 710 East Eager Street, 
Baltimore, has sold his bakery, which 
will be converted into an automobile 
shop. 

The Peerless bakery has opened at 
Sparta, Tenn., with Ben Hardcastle as 
manager. 

J. P. Schreiber has discontinued the 
baking business at 928 East Twentieth 
Street, Baltimore. 

W. E. Grimm is erecting a bakery, 50 
x50, at 1106 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
Baltimore. 

T. E. Newcomb, formerly Cleveland, 
Ohio, manager of the Fleischmann Co., 
and more recently with the Perfection 
Bread Co., Lorain, Ohio, is now Wash- 
ington, D. C., manager of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., succeeding Robert De Vault, 
who has been retired after an active 
service of over 30 years. 


J. Harry Wooremee. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 


-Aug. 31, 1920, to Aug. 13, 1921, with com- 


parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-——Output——, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 


Minneapolis ...13,054 15,817 840 654 
St, Paul ....... 470 441 wes ose 
Duluth-Superior 600 -. 951 


8,909 “33 “21 


Outside mills .. 8,753 








Totals ...... 22,877 26,118 873 676 
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The decline in wheat prices has not 
served to stimulate business. On the 
contrary, it has made buyers more cau- 
tious and conservative. There appears 
to be unusual unanimity of opinion in the 
grain, milling and flour trades to the 
effect that prices are low enough already, 
that wheat is worth the money, and that 
higher prices will prevail after the peak 
of the movement in the Northwest and 
Canada is over. Meantime, diminished 
buying power, exports and absorption of 
wheat for milling requirements have 
proved insufficient to prevent the de- 
clines, in spite of the general feeling that 
the price of all grains is now quite low 
enough. 

One effect of the decline has been to 
maintain the export flour business, al- 
though it has scared out the domestic 
buyer. All the mills at Toledo made 
further export sales to the United King- 
dom this week. One miller reports three 
sales to a Mediterranean port, for Sep- 
tember shipment, against confirmed cred- 
it in New York, the only safe basis on 
which to do this business. This is the 
first sale from Toledo outside the United 
Kingdom, although some interior coun- 
try mills have sold Holland importers. 
There is some demand for feed for ex- 
port, but millers are unwilling to make 
such sales, fearing that the feed may get 
out of condition in transit and result in 
trouble and losses. 

The majarity of millers report domes- 
tic business slow and dull on soft wheat 
flour. One, however, says that he has 
sold considerable in the last two weeks, 
and has bookings and specifications on 
hand to keep the mill running full time 
for the next three weeks. It is doubtful 
if any other soft wheat millers are in 
such an exceptional position. 

Thé general experience of millers has 
been that it is impossible to accumulate 
enough orders ahead to insure the opera- 
tion of the mills at anything like full 
capacity for even two weeks. With some 
of them, curtailment of output is immi- 
nent unless new orders are received. 
Both buying of flour and operation of 
the mills seem to be still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Buyers hold off until the 
last minute, and then come into the mar- 
ket all at once and want their flour 
shipped immediately. 

This is the outstanding feature of the 
situation at present. hile it has kept 
some mills operating full time, or near 
full capacity, it is an uncomfortable situ- 
ation for millers and causes them no end 
of trouble in keeping their customers 
satisfied on the dispatch of shipment. It 

s to show how completely liquidated 
our stocks had become in many parts 
of the country. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.16 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Aug. 19; 
soft winter wheat patent was held nomi- 
nally at $5.90@6.30, 98’s, local spring 
wheat flour at $7.90@8, f.o.b. Toledo; 
soft winter wheat bran, $19@20, mixed 
feed $20@22.50, and middlings $21@25, 
in 100’s, f.o.b. Toledo. The mills have 
been maintaining a good operation re- 
cently, but it is uncertain as to just how 
long they can continue at the present 
rate. 

Millfeed is holding up remarkably well 
in demand, considering the increased 
output and the ~~ improvement in 
pasturage which has taken place as a 
result of recent rains. Bran is in rela- 
tively slower movement and demand, and 
inclined to weakness, but middlings sell 





freely at present prices and have a firm 
undertone. 
OUTSIDE FLOURS 

Spring wheat mills are beginning to 

et in the game and to make their in- 

uence felt. Their prices are more near- 
ly in line, although still higher than hard 
winters. There appears to be plenty of 
room for the spring wheat millers, as 
there is a considerable demand from the 
bakery trade which southwestern mills 
are not able to take care of, on account 
of being sold up. Some southwestern 
mill representatives are beginning to 
complain about their mills not being in 
the market, or holding prices too high, 
as a result of havin 2 rin to offer. 

It is not unusual to find the larger 
and more important Kansas mills, with 
favorably known brands, sold up for 60 
days. In instances they are not able even 
to take care of their established jobbing 
trade properly. This results in dissat- 
isfaction and threats to take on other 
mill accounts, which is naturally very 
disturbing to the flour salesman. For 
the past two months, southwestern mills 
have been having things pretty much 
their own way. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 

output activity 
Tis WOO wccsscccccccaces 40,100 83% 
BAGS WOE écccvecccdccsces 32,500 67% 
ZORP GHD cecvcsccvcecoceses 21,700 45 
TWO VORTS BO ccisveccececec 44,500 93 
Three years ago ........++. 26,300 55 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week 118,710 83,982 70 


Last week ...... 23 142,860 97,519 66 
Last year ....... 27 160,920 76,475 47 
Two years ago... 10 80,160 71,430 81 


RECEIVER APPOINTED 


Through an agreement between the 
board of directors, creditors and the 
various banks interested, Henry Vogel, 
manager of the Howe Scale Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed receiver 
for the Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, 
Ohio. Prior to the receivership, the 
Lorain County Savings & Trust Co., 
Elyria, Ohio, took judgment for a bal- 
ance on a cognovit note for $1,004, this 
action being necessary before a receiver 
could be appointed. 

Mr. Vogel has been given authority to 
continue the business and to borrow $25,- 
000, the mill having been handicapped 
for want of ready funds and inability 
to put through new financing on account 
of present unfavorable business condi- 
tions generally. It is hoped by conserva- 
tive methods and close management that 
the receivership can be dissolved before 
very long, that the present embarrass- 
ment may prove only temporary, and 
that the action taken will result in bene- 
fit to the company. 


NOTES 


The Griggs Milling Co., Junction City, 
Ohio, says that farmers are selling old 
$3 wheat at $1.10. 

Edwin M. Colton, president Colton 
Bros. Co., wheat and corn millers, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, called at this office this 
week, 

H. W. Kleinsteuber is now represent- 
ing Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., millers, 
Milwaukee, in Indiana and southern 
Michigan. 

H. A. Shough, formerly of the Krumm 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, is now rep- 





resenting the Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, in western Ohio. 


The Varley Baking Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been incorporated for $5,000 
by J. L. Miller, Susie Miller, Clyde Var- 
ley, Francis Varley and Ethel Sheekan. 


The Garman Grain Co., Delphis, Ohio, 
has been incorporated for $40,000 by A. 
L. Garman, arry M. Viel, William 
Deuch, G. G. McCoy and E, E. Trues- 
dale. 


The C. C. Groff Milling Co., Cincin- 
nati, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by Louis Welland, R. L. Groff, F. H. 
Laufenburg, H. J. Sohrer and Oberest 
Burbank. 


Harry M. Freer, Akron (Ohio) Bak- 
ing Co., and W. J. Morris, Jr., of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., New York, have 
recently returned from an outing in 
Colorado. 


H. W. Colvin, who has been represent- 
ing the National Oven Co., Beacon, N. 
Y., has resigned and is now associated 
with George A. Daut in covering Ohio 
for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 


W. H. Holaday, of Holaday & McIn- 
tosh, flour and feed brokers, Columbus, 
Ohio, was in Toledo early this week and 
left for Cleveland and other points in 
Ohio. He reports having done an excel- 
lent business so far on this crop. 


The Home-made Fried Cake Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, makers of doughnuts, 
has been sued by the George Lowe Co., 
of New York, the Interstate Folding 
Box Co. Middletown, Ohio, and the 
Globe Paper Co., and the appointment 
of a receiver has been requested. 


Report from St. Marys, Ohio, states 
that the threshers’ outfits have finished 
in that district, and the last reported job 
yielded 213 bus oats off 10 acres, and 51 
bus wheat off about seven acres. This 
output is a fair sample, according to 
threshermen, of the general yield of that 
district. 


Henry L. Goemann, formerly in the 
grain business at Toledo and Mansfield, 
Ohio, as the Goemann Grain Co., has 
acquired the elevator and malting plant 
of the American Grain & Malting Co., 
Watertown, Wis., and, after making al- 
terations, will engage in the grain busi- 
ness again. 


O. B. Grosvenor, representing the Van 
Dusen Milling Co., Minneapolis, W. M. 
Elward, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, A. B. Hewson, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, H. L. Sim- 
mons, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and R. P. Sanborn, flour broker, 
Cleveland, Ohio, were among the flour 
salesmen in Toledo this week who called 
at this office. 


The price of bread has been reduced 
at Fremont, Ohio, to meet the cut price 
offered by Toledo bakers. A large loaf 
of bread can now be bought for 12c. 
The Krishner bakery, Napoleon, Ohio, 
has reduced the price of bread to 10c 
loaf, while others were charging llc. At 
Bryan, Ohio, the price was reduced to 
Ile loaf July 30 by the Superior Baking 
Co. At Port Clinton, Ohio, the price 
of bread has dropped to 10c and 12, 
whereas it was formerly selling at 14c. 


T. S. Blish, president Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind., is reported as one 
of a group of leading Indiana business 
men who have purchased a substantial 
stock interest in the Fletcher-American 
National Bank, Indianapolis. This is the 
stock recently sold by Stoughton A. 
Fletcher, president of the bank, termi- 
nating the control of the Fletcher family 
in the bank. Walter M. Marmon, of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
was another of those purchasing an in- 
terest. 


John R. Mitchell, formerly manager of 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) office of Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., has been transferred 
to the Indianapolis office as manager, 
taking the i made vacant by the res- 
ignation of J. C. Consodine. Winfield 
Stephens and W. P. Detroy, formerly 
attached to this office, are now associ- 
ated with the J. C. Consodine Co., In- 
dianapolis, and George A. Dorothy is 
representing the Kaw Milling Co., To- 

a, Kansas, in Indiana, and W. C. 
Weir the Thomas Page Milling Co., To- 
peka, in Indiana. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 20.—Mills in 
Indiana reported a better demand for 
wheat flour this week, compared with 
the preceding six-day period. No in- 
vestment buying has developed, however, 
and orders almost invariably are accom- 
panied by a request for quick shipment, 

Bakers are coming into the market in 
increasing numbers, indicating that stocks 
accumulated for the transition period be- 
tween the old and new crops of wheat 
are getting low. An active campaign is 
being conducted in a number of cities 
to increase the sale of bread. Business 
in that staple, while it has fallen off in 
many places, has held up well as a rule, 
Buying of cakes and pastries has de- 
creased, and no great improvement in 
that respect is looked for until industrial 
conditions get better. 

Most millers believe that wheat will 
not go much lower, at least for some 
time, and they are showing a disposition 
to lay in fairly good sized stores, espe- 
cially of soft winter. Their greatest 
worry is that little or no future business 
is being placed for flour, making it im- 
possible to plan a schedule of operation 
that extends more than a month ahead 
at the most. 

The demand this week was good for 
both patents and the lower grades, 
Clears and straights moved swiftly, the 
demand coming from both domestic and 
foreign sources. Representatives of 
both Kansas and northwestern mills are 
beginning a rather intensive drive for 
business in this territory. 

Ruling prices at the close were under 
those of last week. Soft winter patents 
were quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$6.10@7 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a de- 
cline of 20c in the minimum, with the 
maximum unchanged. Hard winter pat- 
ents were available at $6.10@7.25, a 
drop of 90c in the minimum and 50c in 
the maximum. Spring patents were 
priced from $7.25 for the new crop prod- 
uct to $8.75 on the old, a reduction of 
25c on the former and 50c on the latter. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Aug. 20, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to ‘The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

THiS WOOK ccccccccsccccces 9,063 40 
PE SD nb hcodccKkeceontes 8,651 38 
We GD vcedticcécvecsede 6,460 28 
SWO- FORTE GOO occcccscecs 12,134 53 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

bi. o MTL EET LE LATE TLE 82,000 34,000 
RL whe Seceteecavagncets 385,000 76,000 
GERD seccccaedcocccscccces 484,000 256,000 
TAFD cc cccccvescevecscocece 31,000 6,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 535,280 232,420 514,900 2,990 
Year ago ..... 142,760 331,410 213,920 930 


Two years ago 718,660 284,400 112,200 19,360 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Makers of corn products reported an 
increased business for the last week, and 
regard the outlook as encouraging. Some 
concerns say more orders are being re- 
ceived now than at the corresponding 
time last year. They explain the condi- 
tion’ by saying that, as in wheat flour, 
dealers have been carrying smaller stocks 
and are coming into the market more fre- 
quently to replenish them. Quotations 
are 5c per 100 lbs lower. Grits are quot- 
ed for shipment in car lots at $1.40 per 
100 Ibs, sacked, meal at $1.40, hominy 
at $1.45, cerealine at $2.10 and corn flour 
at $1.50. 

MILLFEED 

Feed is in good demand for prompt 
shipment. Dealers in rural communities 
report that feeders of stock are coming 
into the market in increasing numbers. 
Wheat feeds are endeemek in price, 
bran being quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $19@21 ton, sacked, mixed feed 
at $19@22 and middlings at $21@2. 
Corn feeds are $1 lower, hominy feed 
being offered at $24 ton, bulk, and $25.50, 
sacked. 

NOTES 

The Home bakery, Bloomington, has 
been sold to R. C. McKinley, formerly 
Bell & McKinley, bakers in the same 
city. 

Carl Garretson, who with his brother 
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owns a feed mill at Roanoke, Ind., and 
Miss Maud Rudicel, of Huntington, have 
announced their marriage. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, has been incorporated, with $225,- 
000 capital stock, to engage in a general 
baking business. H. G. Miller, C. F. 
Miller and C, E. Forsyth are the direc- 
tors. 

The Central States Milling Co., which 
is building a plant at Logansport, ex- 
pects to begin operations in a short 
time. The capacity of the mill will be 
100 bbls a day to start with, it being 
planned to add other units later. The 
latest standards of mill construction are 
embodied in the plant. 

C. L. Northlane, C. S. Pierce and Mr. 
Clifford, of Union City, owners of the 
property of the Hartford City (Ind.) 
Grain & Milling Co., have sold the plant 
to Edwin C. Wright, of Greenville, Ohio. 
The holdings consist of a flour mill and 
two grain elevators. Extensive improve- 
ments will be made on the property. 

Flour made in Indianapolis last year 
had a value of more than $5,700,000, it 
is announced by the Fletcher-American 
National Bank, of this city, which has 
been compiling industrial statistics. The 
output was sufficient to provide a loaf 
of bread for every inhabitant in the 
United States, with a tidy surplus for 
export. Six mills operate in Indianapolis. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





ALABAMA 

Monte, Axa., Aug. 20.—“We are hope- 
ful that business will take a turn for the 
better soon,” is the unanimous expression 
of local grain and grain products deal- 
érs. A visit to all of the more important 
dealers today elicits the information that 
conditions now are at the worst stage of 
the year, but the dealers add that August 
is always a dull month, as it comes just 
before the marketing of the new crop. 

All grains and grain products de- 
clined during the week, quotations today 
on grains and- feedstuffs being 3@5c un- 
der those of a week ago, while flour reg- 
isters a decline of 30@40c bbl. Best 
patent flour is quoted today at $7.60 
bbl, and the range is from that down to 
$5.50 for lower grades. Corn is off 
_ bu, oats 3@4c, and feedstuff about 

e. 

The one bright spot, which, however, 
has little effect on local conditions is the 
export movement of flour and corn, 1,642 
bbls and 28,910 196-lb cotton sacks flour 
going out during the week. Of the flour 
exports, the Shipping Board steamer 
Lake Giltedge, operated by Page & 
Jones, took 815 bbls and 9,210 sacks to 
the Windward Islands; the Munson Line 
steamer Lake Lasang 7,250 sacks, and 
the Munson Line steamer Munisla 12,450 
sacks, to Havana and other Cuban ports, 
and the Norwegian steamer Port Antonio 
827 bbls to Belize. Cuba took 7,800 sacks 
corn, 2,744 bags oats and 289 boxes malt, 
and Belize 20 sacks oats, 8 sacks corn, 33 
sacks feedstuffs, 3 bales hay, 1 case of 
wheat and 1 sack of bran. 


W. J. Boxes. 
EVANSVILLE 
Evansvitte, Inp., Aug. 20,—Evans- 


ville millers are again in the midst of a 
condition that has many precedents, but 
they are not heartening. As a conse- 
quence of the market for flour the mills 
have been working on half time for the 
week, and only about 10,000 bbls have 
been produced on orders. This of course 
does not refer to the Igleheart mill, 
which is kept running full time on its 
Specialties. 

Though cash wheat has been selling at 
about an even price, the option market 
has again become wobbly, and it is be- 
cause of this that jobbers are holding off 
in their orders for fear that the option 
trading will soon affect the cash wheat. 

The South, Evansville’s chief terri- 
tory, has just about laid down on or- 
ders, and is again in a hand-to-mouth 
buying mood, But there is always hope 
Springing eternal in the miller’s breast, 
and the belief is that the cotton crop 
that will soon be picked will bring 15c 
per lb, which is the current idea in the 
South, which would place that territory 

a better financial condition. If cotton 
brings 15¢, it is believed the business of 
that section will revive, and that the 
miller will get his share. 
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During the week there was a drop of 
25c bbl in flour, caused by the slump in 
the price of cash wheat, which Evans- 
ville millers always consider as belong- 
ing to the jobber when making quota- 
tions. 

Flour quotations, based f.o.b. Evans- 
ville, in 98-lb cottons, carload lots, are 
$7.25 for best patents, and $6.25 for 
straights. Even at these prices the mar- 
ket is unusually dull. 

There is a moderate demand for mill- 
feed, bran being quoted at $18, and 
shorts at $23, f.o.b. Evansville, in 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots. 

. * 

W. C. McDowell, who has been with 
the Akin-Erskine mills for six months, 
will leave for Johnson City, Monday 
next, instead of Sept. 1, as he had con- 
templated. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., Aug. 20.—The local 
flour market has shown considerable ac- 
tivity this week, and mills have reduced 
quotations in line with the lower figures 
of the September and December wheat 
options. Virginia and Maryland mills 
quote some extremely. low prices, but 
western patents of well-known brands 
are more in demand, even at the higher 
figure. Top patents are quoted at $7.75 
@8.25, while Kansas hard wheat flours 
range $7.75@8.50; new northwestern 
springs are offered for September deliv- 
ery at $8.50@8.75, while old wheat flour 
is firmly held at $9.25@9.50. 

Feed prices are practically unchanged, 
and lack of activity continues to feature 
the market. Western bran is offered at 
$23.50 ton, standard middlings $23.50@ 
24.50, flour middlings $27@28, and red 
dog $40@41. 


PRICE OF BREAD REDUCED 


Chain stores have reduced the price 
of bread 8c for the 16-oz loaf in their 
own stores, while bakers have made no 
change in prices, selling the 16-oz loaf 
at 8c wholesale, to be sold at retail for 
10c. Local bakers declare they do not 
expect to make any change in their 
prices at present, since their overhead 
costs have not been reduced to any ap- 
preciable extent, in spite of the fact 
that some of the ingredients of. their 
bread are lower. 

The agitation on the part of the Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association for cheaper 
bread, to permit them to compete with 
the chain stores, has not resulted in re- 
ducing the wholesale cost of the com- 
modity yet. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Aug. 20.—Flour trade 
suffered this week from the declines in 
wheat and a weak market generally. 
Prices eased off 50c@$l1 bbl on some 
grades. Offerings were free from mills 
and some shipments arrived on consign- 
ment. 

Bakers, as well as the retail trade, are 
taking flour only in small lots to meet 
immediate requirements, and only a few 
commitments ahead are reported. 

Millfeeds moved very slowly, with only 
a slight change in prices, although quo- 
tations are easier as a result of light 
demand. Stocks continue small but suf- 
ficient to meet requirements. 

Cottonseed meal prices eased off about 
$1 ton on 36 per cent meal during the 
week, although stocks are light with the 
oil mills as well as with merchants, and 
the outlook for the new crop is anything 
but encouraging. In fact, prospects are 
for the smallest crush in years. 

Hominy feed prices are easy and lower 
due to poor demand. 

Hay receipts are still very light, and 
only 36 cars all grades reached this mar- 
ket during the past week. Prices are 
rather steady, but demand is very light 
and stocks are at the minimum. 

J. Horz Tioner. 


Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1920.., 26,862 32,885 37,288 59,654 7,720 
1919... 15,369 32,734 20,648 43,951 448 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 

1921.... 1,428 Sa cece osae cee 

1920.... 1,666 2,224 1,711 1,972 369 
1919.... 842 eee eve eee 
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Mills report considerable improvement 
in business in north Pacific Coast mar- 
kets. While buying is still confined to 
purchases for near-by requirements, de- 
mand is better and the volume of actual 
sales is larger. Conditions in outside do- 
mestic markets, however, show little, if 
any, improvement. 

The Orient continues actively interest- 
ed in Pacific flour, and there is a gradual 
increase in bookings for both Hongkong 
and Japan for straights and cut-off. 
Both grades are about on a price parity, 
namely, $4.80@5.40 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons, Pacific seaboard. 

There has been little inquiry for flour 
from the United Kingdom or continental 
Europe during the week, and new busi- 
ness has been negligible. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted: Montana, $7.65@9.10 bbl; Da- 
kota, $9.75@10; Washington, made from 
Montana, Dakota and local hard wheats, 
$7.60@9.95; local bakers patent, $6.50@ 
6.65; local family patent, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons, $7.55. 

Millfeed demand is light. Local mill- 
run is selling at $22@23 ton in mixed 
cars, delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......+. 52,800 29,941 57 
Last week ........ 52,800 24,530 46 
Year ago ......06. 52,800 12,600 24 
Two years ago .... 52,800 9,900 18 
Three years ago... 46,800 24,258 51 
Four years ago.... 28,800 3,389 11 
Five years ago..... 40,800 25,709 63 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 22,442 39 
Last week ........ 57,000 22,600 40 
Year GBO ccccccccs 57,000 28,648 50 
Two years ago .... 57,000  «..... « 
Three years ago.... 57,000 17,811 31 
Four years ago..... 57,000 22,841 40 
Five years ago..... 57,000 32,328 67 


COTTON BAG SPECIFICATIONS 


The proposed specifications of the con- 
solidated classification committee of the 
railroads of the United States for cot- 
ton bags, to become effective Jan. 1 next, 
increasing certain sizes, are objected to 
by Pacific Goast millers. The grounds 
for their objection are that, while it may 
be advisable to increase the sizes for 
hard wheat flour, the smaller sizes in use 
on this coast are adequate for shipping 
the soft wheat flour of this section and 
have not caused trouble by breakage, and 
that any increase would cause unneces- 
sary expense. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
and the South Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion, representing Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona, 
have therefore requested the consolidated 
classification committee to adopt a Pa- 
cific Coast classification, authorizing the 
following sizes: for 4% bbl, cut not less 
than 26 inches; for 14 bbl, cut not less 
than 31 inches; for 4 bbl, cut not less 
than 40 inches. The committee will hold 
a hearing at San Francisco on Sept. 8 
to consider revisions in its proposed 
classification required to take care of the 
Pacific Coast situation. 


NOTES 


The Merchants’ Exchange, Seattle, has 
fixed the differential between bulk and 


w~- 


sacked coarse grains at $1.50 ton, ac- 
ceptance of bulk grain tendered on 
sacked contracts to be at buyer’s option. 

Application has been made to the rail- 
roads by the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation to re-establish the rate of one 
half of the fourth class on returned flour 
sacks, which was in effect prior to the 
war. 

The steamship companies operating 
from north Pacific ports to San Fran- 
cisco have agreed to absorb the charges 
for lining and reconditioning cars for 
the loading of flour at their San Fran- 
cisco docks. 

The Bake-Rite Co., of Spokane, which 
operates three retail bakeries, has broken 
ground for a large a to take care 
of its wholesale trade. e new plant 
will have a capacity of 12,000 loaves of 
bread a day. 

July foreign shipments of flour from 
Seattle and Tacoma, as reported by the 
Merchants’ Exchange, were: United 
Kingdom, 65,390 bbls; other European, 
9,548; China, 17,025; Manila, 12,410; 
Japan, 5,835; Central and South America, 
5,964. 

Intercoastal steamship lines are refus- 
ing to pay claims in excess of $100 on a 
package on shipments by vessels owned 
by the United States Shipping Board, on 
the* ground that the bills of lading re- 
strict their liability to that amount and 
that the Shipping Board will not allow 
full damages to be paid. 


The movement of wheat to the Pacific 
seaboard continues heavy, though selling 
by farmers has about dried up since the 
heavy decline a week ago. Receipts at 
north Pacific ports since July 1 are 5,834 
cars, against 2,340 last year. Portland 
continues far in the lead, having received 
4,083 cars, against 1,751 received by 
Seattle and Tacoma combined. 


John C. Summers, for the past four 
years head of the-School of Baking at 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, is 
now Pacific Coast representative of the 
Ward Baking Co., of New York, with 
headquarters at Seattle. Mr. Summers’ 
territory includes western Canada, west- 
ern Montana, Washington, Oregon, Ida- 
ho and California. For the past two 
months he has been at the company’s 
New York laboratory. ‘ 


The amount of freight moving by 
water between the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts is steadily increasing, and, in spite 
of the large number of steamship lines 
engaged in that service and more fre- 
quent sailings by some of them, they re- 
port capacity cargoes. Flour shipments 
by water from this coast to Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, however, are not increasing, 
due largely to lack of eastern demand, 
but also to unsatisfactory results as to 
distribution and absorption of such ship- 
ments as have been made. According to 
the Merchants’ Exchange figures, only 
5,000 bbls flour moved by water from 
Seattle and Tacoma to the Atlantic sea- 
board in July, against 18,661,000 feet 
lumber and 213,598 cases salmon. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 20.—Flour 
jobbers and large bakers are showing no 
interest in supplies, reports indicating 
that their stocks are ample for 30@60 
days. Considerable improvement is 
shown, however, in the demand from 
the less than car lot trade, and greater 


‘activity has been evidenced during the 


past week than for some time. 

Mill prices are somewhat easier this 
week, as follows: Dakota standard pat- 
ent, $9.90 bbl; Dakota clears, $8.35; Mon- 
tana standards, $9; Montana clears, 
$7.45; Dakota and Montana fancy pat- 
ent 55¢ above standard patent prices; 











886 
Kansas first it, $9; Kansas 
$8.50; W nm and Oregon straight 


$6.60; eastern first clear, $6; cut- 
oes, all in 98's, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 


In the absence of any active demand 
for millfeed, combined with fairly lib- 
eral offeri from all sections, prices 
showed further weakness. Bran and mill- 
run offered at $28 and $27, shorts $29, 
middlings $40, red dog $40, eastern red 
bran and mixed feed $24. 

ALBERS BROS.’ PROSPECTS 

Moritz Thomsen, newly elected presi- 
dent of Albers Bros. Milling Co., and 
one of the pioneer millers of the Pacific 
Coast, today issued an optimistic state- 
ment on the prospects of the company 
for the coming year. Mr. Thomsen de- 
clares that business is on the increase: 
“The plants of Albers Bros. are all run- 
ning,” Mr. Thomsen adds, “and at an 
average of 75 per cent capacity, which is 
a very ey situation, considering every- 
thing. You may state that the company’s 

ition is improving, and with every in- 

cation looking to an upturn in business 
and big crops in the West, it will make 
steady progress.” 


CALIFORNIA RICE RATES REMAIN 


Through the efforts of the California 
delegation in Congress, and with the as- 
sistance of the Traffic Bureau of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rice Association of California annou 
yesterday that it had been successful in 
preventing an increase in water rates on 
rice shipped from the Pacific Coast to 
Porto Rico and Cuba. Recently the 
Louisiana rice people attempted to have 
the United States Shipping Board in- 
crease the Pacific Coast water rates in 
order to give them an advantage .over 
San Francisco’shippers. Upon being ap- 
prised of this effort the California con- 
gressmen vigorously protested, and as a 
result the present water rate of 5244c 
per ctl will remain in effect. Any. in- 
crease in these rates would have proved 
disastrous to the California rice grow- 
ers, millers and exporters. 

NOTES 

At the annual meeting of the Sperry 
Flour Co., on Aug. 15, all the directors 
and officers were re-elected. 

A new flour mill is under construction 
at Selma to replace the one that burned 
on May 18. It will be owned by Chris- 
tian Bachtold & Son, and should be 
completed by Oct. 1. 

Duties and other collections at the 
San Francisco custom house during the 
fiscal year ending June 30 were $2,204,- 
132.05 greater than for the previous year. 
The annual report of J. O. Davis, collec- 
tor of customs, shows that the receipts a 
year ago were $6,377,968.43, and this year 
$8,582,100.48. 

Barley has sold freely for export re- 
cently, and it. is estimated that there 
never was a time in the history of this 
industry of California when so little of 
the season’s crop was left in first hands 
at this period of the year. The docks at 
Port Costa have been taxed to capacity 
to handle the tremendous amount being 
shipped there for export and distribu- 
tion to other points. 

It is reported that San Francisco’s 
bakers are going to raise “the dough” to 
help the city advertise itself and north- 
ern California to the world. This was 
the assurance given recently by Edward 
McDevitt, vice president of the Cali- 
fornia Bakers’ Association, who has been 
— chairman of a team to secure 
the quota of the bakers for the San 
Francisco advertising plan. 

Arrangements for advancing loans to 
rice men by banks throughout the rice 
district of the Sacramento valley were 
completed at a meeting of bankers held 
at Colusa on Aug. 16, with J. M. Inman, 
president and manager of the Pacific 
Growers’ Association. Upon his return 
Mr. Inman stated the fund of $2,000,000 
which already had been arranged for will 
be used to assist rice growers in har- 
vesting their crops. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce Grain Trade Association reports 
the following: Stocks of grain in ware- 
houses and on wharves, in tons, as Ste 
1: wheat, Port Costa 4,223, Stockton 
10,408, San Francisco 620; barley, Port 
Costa 63,782, Stockton 8,988, San Fran- 


standard, 
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cisco 12,936; beans, 89,394 sacks. Re- 
yo oy of grain at San Francisco during 
July: wheat, 2,620 tons; barley, 23,455; 
oats, 2,888; beans, 35,959 sacks. 

J. M. Inman, president and manager 
of the Pacific Rice Growers’ Association, 
has called a meeting of the power and 
water irrigation companies, to be held 
in San Francisco shortly, when a special 
dispensation will be asked of the cor- 
poration in the interest of the rice grow- 
ers. Many of the rice men, Mr. Inman 
says, are threatened with having the 
power shut off by the hydroelectric com- 
panies. The water companies likewise 
are impatient because of the delinquency 
of many of the growers who have not 
been financially able to meet their 
charges for water and the current need- 
ed in pumping. 

An early maturing rice for California 
has ever been the prayer of rice grow- 
ers in this state. Every year an im- 

ortant part of the rice crop is spoiled 

y rain or flood because harvesting may 
not commence till the last of October or 
early in November. This gamble on good 
weather in November has discouraged 
many a prominent grower, and has driv- 
en him from the industry. It is now 
claimed ‘that at last there is a 90-day 
rice. It takes, according to report, only 
90 days between the running on the first 
water in May till the rice fully heads out 
in August. D. R. McGregor, whose 
ranch is southwest of Woodland, and who 
is credited with being the first man to 
plant rice in Yolo County, is responsible 
for this new variety, which has been 
named the Eureka. R. C, Mason. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, Aug. 20.—Although 
prices for wheat took a decided slump 
during the past week in the intermoun- 
tain states, more rapid delivery of the 
crop was reported by Utah mills, and 
exporters were moving some grain from 
the Idaho territory. Both hard and soft 
wheat brought 65@70c bu at country 
points. during the week, with Ogden 
prices at 70@75c. Mills are almost en- 
tirely grinding on new wheat, the old 
stocks having been exhausted. Bakers’ 
stocks will only be sufficient for two 
months, millers report, when use of the 
new crop will begin. Housewives are 
now buying the new flour. 

Local demand was more pronounced 
during the week, with many grocers 
stocking. The price was $5.50@6 bbl for 
both family patents and hard wheat 
flours. 

Movement of the Southeast trade dur- 
ing the week was largely confined to 
straights and selfrising flours. Sales of 
selfrising were made at $6.25 bbl, f.o.b. 
lower river points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. High patent was at the same fig- 
ure, $6.25 bbl,. basis 98-lb cottons. 
Straights sold at $5.75@6, f.o.b. lower 
river points, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Hard wheat flours were the only ones 
sought by the California trade, at $6.50 
bbl, f.o.b. common points, basis 98-lb 
cottons. 

Bran was lower at $20 ton, f.o.b. Og- 
den, for white bran, and $27, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia common points, carload lots. Red 
bran is proving a drug on the market. 


NOTES 
Owners of the South Cache Milling Co. 
plant at Millville, Utah, which burned 
recently, announce that the mill will not 
be rebuilt. It was one of the pioneer 
structures of the Cache valley, having 
been built in the early sixties. 
Installation of flour milling machinery 
for the Globe Grain & Milling Co. plant 
in Ogden is being continued by the com- 
pany’s workmen. .The anticipation is 


* that this plant, with 3,200-bbl capacity, 


will be ready for operation about Jan. 1. 

Efforts are being made by the Utah 
Flax Products Co. to secure planting of 
sufficient acreage during the coming year 
to warrant building a plant near Salt 
Lake City. The minimum acreage sought 
is 5,000. Heber S. Cutler, general man- 
ager of the company, believes this is 
possible. -- oi 

The Utah State Industrial Commission 
has completed hea in one of the 


most unusual cases before that body, in 
a claim of Stephen Barker, of Ogden, 
for compensation from the Sperry Flour 
Co. Barker claims he was engaged by 


the Sperry company as a member of its 
baseball team, in the Ogden Commercial 
League, and was injured while playing. 
The company contended that Barker was 
not an employee of the team and had not 
given official notice of entering . any 
league. W. E. Zurpann. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Aug. 20.—There 
was a moderate. amount of business in 
the local flour market this week. The 
larger buyers are not buying ahead of 
their current wants. The tone of the 
market on the whole was steady, and 
prices throughout the list were un- 
changed, bakers hard wheat being quot- 
ed at $7, bakers blue-stem patents at 
ar and the best family patents at 

55, 
Millfeed of all descriptions continued 
weak, mill-run was held at $25, cracked 


corn at $39, rolled oats at $36, and rolled . 


barley at $34@36 ton. 
Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......: 48,000 23,471 49 
Last week ........ 48,000 25,504 53 
BOP ORD vdccceces 48,000 21,455 44 
Two years ago..... 42,600 31,422 73 
Three years ago.... 40,500 35,845 88 
Four years ago..... 33,000 13,680 41 


The almost continuous decline in wheat 
prices this week caused selling by farm- 
ers to slow down materially, particularly 
in the latter part of the week. Up to 
this time it has been a very active sea- 
son. Local authorities figure that nearly 
7,000,000 bus of the new crop have al- 
ready been sold by growers in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. As the exporters have 
provided for practically all of their ton- 
nage for August and September loading, 
it is likely that the market may continue 
quiet for some time. Closing wheat bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange were: hard 
white $1.09, soft white and white club 
$1.08, hard winter and northern spring 
$1.07, red Walla $1.05. 

There was a little more interest in the 
coarse grain market, particularly in oats. 
White feed oats sold at $26, aa $24 was 
bid for gray oats. Barley was quiet at 
$22 bid for brewing and $21 for feed 
grade. 

+ «€ 

Three additional steamers were named 
this week to carry flour or wheat from 
Portland to Europe, the Shipping Board 
steamers Celestial and West Graylock, 
and the Japanese steamer Havre Maru. 
All are for September loading. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., Aug. 20.—In 
sympathy with the wheat market, there 
has been a reduction in flour prices. 
Flour, in 98’s, cotton, is quoted at $8.25, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, and millfeed at $22 
ton. 

NOTES 

W. H. Pierce, manager Farmers’ eleva- 
tor, Hedgesville, Mont., was in Great 
Falls this week on business. 

The working force of the Great North- 
ern at its shops and yards at Whitefish 
is being increased as a part of the pro- 
gramme in handling the grain business. 
It is believed, however, that a car short- 
age in the Montana field will be un- 
avoidable. 

In retaliation for the alleged habit of 
threshermen needlessly raising the rates 
for service, farmers near Kalispell have 
purchased a threshing outfit and will 
thresh wheat for the exact cost of the 
work performed, plus reasonable depre- 
ciation charges. It is the first co-opera- 
tive threshing outfit in the northern part 
of the state. 

The Eastern Montana Elevator Co., of 
Glendive, has been made defendant in a 
suit for personal damages wherein Frank 
Keller, a farmer of Custer, alleges that 
because of the averred negligence of the 
defendant company its scales broke, 
causing his four-horse team to run away 
and resulting in serious injury. He asks 
judgment for $11,000. 

Estimates completed by the Great 
Northern Railroad on the need of grain 
cars for its service of the elevator in- 
terests between Williston, N=.D., and 
Cutbank, Mont., but not including the 
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needs of Williston, indicate that 11,000 
cars will be required.to handle the grain 
crop. That would care for the shipment 
of approximately 14,000,000 bus wheat. 

An-all “dry-land fair” will be held this 
year at the historic town of Fort Ben- 
ton. It will be limited. to country ex- 
hibitors, and in that sense. truly repre- 
sent the farms of Chouteau County, 
Elimination exhibitions are being held at 
the towns of the county, and products 
thus obtained will be ibited, together 
with such others as do not appear at the 
elimination contests. 

John F, Ware, Montana chief of the 
federal Bureau of Markets, has an- 
nounced his plan to check up, through a 
general survey of the state, to ascertain 
if the farmers are getting proper grdes 
for their wheat. He expects to visit all 
grain growing sections, securing s.m- 
ples and ascertaining the grades accurd- 
ed by elevator managers and state in- 
spectors. The Montana branch of the 
bureau has been ordered discontinued 
after Sept. 1, but Mr. Ware’s work in 
this inspection will be completed be ‘ore 
he quits the service here. 

‘ Joun A. Curry. 





USE OF PHOSPHATES IN FLOUR 

Nasnvittez, Tenn, Aug. 20.—An im- 
portant decision has been made by LD. J. 
Frazier, commissioner of food and drugs, 
on the use of phosphates in flour sold in 
Tennessee. The ruling requires that 
flour, other than selfrising, shall be 
plainly so labeled when phosphates are 
used. The instructions to inspectors are 
as follows: 

“The food and drug law of Tenne: see, 
chapter 297, Acts of 1907, is construed 
to forbid the use of phosphates in fiour 
other than selfrising flour, unless the 
words, ‘phosphates added,’ are plainly 
and conspicuously stated on the label. 

“All millers and packers of flour in this 
state using phosphate in their flour, ind 
having a supply of bags already printed 
which do not declare the presence of 

hosphates, will be required without de- 
ay to use a stamp for this purpose, 
which will plainly and conspicuously 
show the presence of phosphates, such 
stamp to be used until a new supply of 
bags is ordered with the declaration of 
phosphates as a part of the new printed 
label. 

“In addition to being plain and con- 
spicuous, that part of the label declaring 
the presence of phosphates must not be 
confused with, or made a part of any 
other part of the label, but must be sep- 
arate and distinct, and located on the 
principal front label of each bag or 
package.” 

Joun Lerren. 





Proposed Freight Sailings 


Proposed freight sailings, subject to 
change: 

Munson Steamship Lines: New Yori to 
Caibarien, Cuba, Aug. 30; Baltimore to /ia- 
vana, Aug. 31; Mobile to Cardenas, ‘‘ai- 
barien, Sept. 2; New Orleans to Tampico, 
Vera Cruz, Aug. 31. 

Donaldson Line: Baltimore to Glaszow, 
Sept. 12, 28, Oct. 28, Nov. 13. 

Scandinavian-American Line: Balti:ore 
to Copenhagen, Christiania, Sept. 10. 

Blue Funnel Line: New York to | ‘va, 
Oct. 15; New York to Straits Settlem: nts, 
Philippines, China and Japan, via Sue.” or 
Panama Canals, Sept. 10, Oct. 5; Vancouver 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Hongkong, Manila. by 
way of Seattle and Victoria, Sept. 2, 23, 
Oct. 14, Nov. 4, Dec. 4. 

Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala: Mobile to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
late September; Mobile to Guadeloupe, \!ar- 
tinique, Barbados, Trinidad, Demerara, “ “pt. 
20; Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, San Domingo, 
Porto Rico, St. Thomas, Sept. 15; Mobile to 
Tampico, Vera Cruz, Progreso, Mexico, «arly 
September; Mobile to Rotterdam, Amzster- 
dam, Sept. 10; Mobile to Antwerp, Gi ent, 
Sept. 14; Mobile to Havre, Bordeaux, “cept. 
14; Mobile to Rotterdam, Antwerp, Sept. 25; 
Mobile to West African ports, via Azores, 
Canaries, Madeira Islands, late Septemb:'. 

Furness, Withy & Co:, Ltd: Philade) hia 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Taku Bar, Shans)ai, 
Tsinho Wharf, Tientsin, about Sept. 25; 
Philadelphia to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Aires, Sept. 25. 

Luckenbach Lines: New York to Rot'er- 
dam, Amsterdam, Sept. 3; Philadelphia to 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 10, 20. 

Cunard, Anchor, Anchor-Donaldson nd 
Commonwealth-Dominion Lines: New ‘ork 
to Liverpool, Sept. 3, 6, 10, 24, 27, Oct. 8, 11; 
New York to London, Sept. 3, 10, 17, °4; 
New York to Glasgow, Sept. 10, 20, 24, (ct. 
4, 8, 22; New York to Southampton, Spt. 
7, 13, 22, Oct. 1; Montreal to Bristol (Avon- 
mouth), Sept. 3, 10; New York to Hambi'ré, 
Danzig, Sept. 15; New York to Alexandria, 
Beirut, Naples, Smyrna, Pirzus, Salonica, 
Constantinople, Constanza, Sept. 7; New 
York to Freemantle, Adelaide, Melbourne 
Sydney, Brisbane, Sept. 17; Montreal to Glas- 
gow, Sept. 3, 10, Oct. 1, 1 
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The break in wheat values which oc- 
curred during the past week was de- 
moralizing to the flour trade, especially 
as many of the leading grain and flour 
merchants have recently been expressing 
very strong views on the future of the 
situation, and the flour trade at large 
was beginning to show more confidence in 
revailing prices: The natural result has 
n a show of hesitation on the part of 
buyers and a sagging tendency in prices 
to correspond with the weakness in 
wheat. 

Spring wheat flours have suffered more 
than hard winters, and it is evident that 
readjustment of differences between 
these grades is in progress. Spring - 
ents have been commanding such high 
premiums so far this season that buyers 
have held off to some extent, as they 
felt confident that there would be just 
such a readjustment as is now going on. 

There has, nevertheless, been a fair 
business from time to time, as consumers 
required a certain amount of this char- 
acter of flour to fill their daily needs. 
The trade is pretty well upset over the 
situation at present, and no one seems to 
be able to give a good reason for the 
action of the markets, which seem to be 
ignoring the recognized strength in the 
world’s situation. Nervousness over 
financial conditions and the evident de- 
sire on the part of farmers to sell as 
much wheat as possible to meet their 
urgent obligations with the banks is per- 
haps the most plausible reason for the 
decline. 

The volume of business with the mills 
has been affected by the action of prices, 
and leading flour merchants here declare 
that August sales will not equal those 
of July. Some buyers have been taking 
much lower levels, and toward the close 
of the week there was a little spurt of 
activity for shipment during September. 
The demand was again principally for 
hard winter straights, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that the trade will 
give these the preference until prices in 
the Southwest are on a more normal 
plane. 

In the export market there has been a 
little more activity in the low grades, 
and foreign buyers throughout the sea- 
son lave shown a strong disposition to 
take the flours which sell at the lowest 
prices. This undoubtedly reflects the 
financial situation abroad, where buyers 
are not in a position to purchase lux- 
uries, and are limiting their operations to 
necessities. Occasional sales have been 
made of soft winter wheat straights, 
however, and there is also a marked in- 
quiry for spring and hard winter first 
clears. 

Prices: spring fancy patents, $9.80@ 
10.50; standard patents, $7.75@8.75; first 
clears, $6@7; soft winter straights, $5.90 
@6.10; hard winter patents, $7.25@7.75; 
Straichts, $7@7.50; clears, $5.75@6.50; 
tye, 56.75@7.50,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Ecwin W. Irvine, of the Chicago flour 
firm of Stanek & Irvine, called at this 
Office this week. 

The firm of Watson, Sugrue & Co. 
recently moved its offices in the Produce 
Exchange to room 316, where larger 


a and better facilities are avail- 
2. * 

Hubert J. Horan, Philadelphia broker, 
was in New York this week attending a 
meciing of flour men and railroad of- 
ficials for the discussion of freight 

rges, 


C. E, Austin, general manager Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., stopped in New York this week 
for several days while visiting eastern 
markets. 


Frank F. Moulton, president of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, and president of the Federal 
Steamship Line, passed away very sud- 
denly this week. 


Effective Aug. 15, the flour brokerage 
firm of Smith Jones & Co. was dissolved, 
and Frank J. Smith and O. E. Jones, 
who formerly composed it, will continue 
tn the flour business separately. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, and Charles L. 
Roos, secretary and sales manager Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, were two 
Kansas millers in the New York market 
this week. 


W. L. Amerman has retired from part- 
nership in Holt & Co., this city, and the 
business is being continued by P. H. Holt 
with no material change. Mr. Holt rep- 
resents the fourth generation in the mill- 
ing and flour export business, as Holt 
& Co. is the oldest flour house in New 
York City, having been established in 
1808. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The demand 
for flour this week was considerably bet- 
ter than last, and that was a big im- 
provement on the previous week. The 
majority of the mills sold enough flour 
to keep them busy for another week, and 
some into September. The trade is com- 
ing from all points, none of it in large 
volume, but all bearing evidence of the 
existence of a stock shortage. Business 
in fact was very satisfactory, considering 
the decline in wheat and the prevailing 
sentiment among a certain class of buy- 
ers that prices are going still lower. It 
was noticeable, however, that quite a 
number of these old bears came in this 
week with fair sized orders. 

With the premiums off on the finest 
spring wheat, about 14c for the week, the 
miller was willing to shade prices today, 
and there were offerings of the finest 
patent at 20@35c under last Saturday. 
Bakers patents were off considerably 
more than that, and appeared to be 
weaker. First clears held up fairly well, 
and there was a better demand for that 
grade than generally admitted by the 
mills. As for second clear, last week’s 
prices, and a little more in some in- 
stances, were obtained, with not much 
spot offered. 

There was some export inquiry, but 
nothing of consequence has developed so 
far. The mill here running on bonded 
wheat is through, and will not start again 
until later on, or until Canadian wheat 
prices are within reason. 

Local retail prices on the best fam- 
ily patent are 50c lower than last week, 
and some improvement in demand was 
noticeable, due to cooler weather. The 
top figure quoted was $9.25, in cotton 
98's. 


Kansas flour agents are working this 
end of the state to the best of their 
ability, and getting in a few cars of 
flour, mostly to bakers. Prices at the 
close today were 25@35c lower than last 
week. Short patent was quoted at $7.10 
@7.50, and standard patent at $6.65@ 
7.10, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds were quiet this week and un- 
settled in price, particularly for bran, 
which was offered as low as $17 at one 
time, but has since advanced to $18.50. 
The offerings of bran are heavy for 
quick shipment from some of the mills, 
while others are holding for higher prices 
and are not overbuntoned with stock. 
Other ‘feeds aré‘ scarce and firm at last 


week’s prices, except red dog, which 
seems to be scarce and held at $2 ad- 
vance. 

Improving pastures have slackened the 
demand for millfeeds, and the cattle 
feed mills have done nothing during the 
past few days. The outlook for the 
near future, they say, is very discourag- 
ing, and with the flour mills increasing 
their output weekly the feeling is that 
prices of millfeeds are going lower. At 
the same time the mills claim they are 
well sold ahead except for bran. 

Corn-meal coarse feed has been very 
dull the past few days, and prices are 
weak and lower. Hominy feed very 
scarce and firm, with a good inquiry, 
particularly for spot and near-by ship- 
ment. Gluten feed is strong and offer- 
ings very light, with a good demand. 
Cottonseed meal is offered freely for 
prompt shipment, and there are all kinds 
of prices, with buyers showing no in- 
terest. Oil meal easy, with limited sales. 
Brewers’ grains are offered at $29.50 and 
distillers’ at $45, sacked, track, Buffalo. 
Beet pulp quiet and quoted at $26.50. 
Milo scarce, and strong for anything de- 
sirable. Buckwheat is held higher, and 
no disposition to sell at the advance. 

Rolled oats steady, with the mills here 
running full time, mostly on export or- 
ders. Oat feed quiet, with offerings at 
$9, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, ‘in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

outp1t activity 
This WEEK osccccccccgeccs 145,800 88 
EMR WOOK cccccsecccscecs 132,270 79 
WORF BBO cccccccsescecece 98,340 59 
Two years AfO ........06% 116,550 70 
Three years ago ......... 137,200 82 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat in store here are 492,- 
000 bus, compared with 169,000 last year. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 3,532,890 bus, compared with 
1,184,300 a year ago. 

Bag prices are advancing. Quotations 
now are: 98’s, cotton, $120 M; 140-lb, 
jute, $80; burlap, feed, $70. 

Frank M. Bredell, treasurer of the 
Niagara Baking Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
has been appointed postmaster of that 
city. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., who has been in La 
Crosse, Wis., part of the week, returned 
this morning. 

Shipments of grain by canal from Buf- 
falo to New York this week were 350,700 
bus, of which 205,000 were wheat. Last 
year the only shipments were 7,679 bbls 
flour. 

Shipments of grain to Montreal from 
Buffalo elevators continue heavy. For 
the week 35,000 bus wheat and 529,000 
bus corn were taken by small steamers 
to that port. 

P. D. Sexton, of Chicago, representing 
the Inland Waterways Co., was in Os- 
wego this week relative to putting a line 
of barges from that port to New York 
on the barge canal. 


Fall plowing for winter grains is now 
generally in progress throughout this 
part of the | ge late rains having put 
the soil in fine condition, and farmers 
are not marketing wheat. 


With the new rail rate which goes into 
effect in 10 days down to léc from 2le, 
there will be no flour shipments out of 
Buffalo by the barge canal unless the 
present rate of 16c is cut materially. 
The wheat rate on the canal from Buf- 
falo to New York at present is- 15%c 
under rail. 


Plans for an addition to the Great 
Lakes Terminal Co.’s building at Oswego, 
where the newly organized Ontario Mill- 
ing Co. will start milling in a few weeks, 
have been completed. The plans for the 
addition and for the installation- of the 
machinery, bins, etc., have been prepared 
by Sprout, Waldron & Co., of Muncy, 

a. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
New York State Hay and Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association was held at Syracuse, 
Aug. 18-19. Lieutenant Governor Wood 
was the guest of honor. One of the 
important matters brought hefore the 
meeting was a conference with railroad 


887 


officials representing all the eastern 
lines, relative to transportation of. hay 
and grain. 

E. BanGasser.. - 


BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 20.—Flour was 
weak and slow. all week.’ Springs were 
lower and neglected, first patents closing 
nominally at $8.25@8.50; standard pat- 
ents; $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c 
more in wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15 
@20c less in bulk. New standard pat- 
ents were offered at $7.50, cotton, while 
hard winter straights were obtainable at 
50@75ce less, but nothing was done. 
Most mills have stopped offering old 
flour and just guaranteeing quality, but 
the trade says this is too much like buy- 
ing a pig in a bag. It thinks the com- 
position of each offering should be de- 
clared, how much old or new wheat. 

Hard winters were easier and inactive, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.25@ 
7.50; straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@70c more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Trading 
was comparatively light because of the 
late buying, and prices held up well in 
view of the decline in wheat. Some of 
the finest short patents on the market 
were to be had at $7.50, cotton, or less, 
but buyers were already supplied at more 
money and were too sick to invest fur- 
ther. It is the opinion of many that 
hard winters have had their innings and 
that it is now time to give new springs 
a chance, though only at the same price. 
Clears were wanted by exporters, pre- 
sumably for Russian relief. 

Soft winters were weaker and quiet, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.25 
@6.50; near-by straights, $5.25@5.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 
5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. Patents were in good supply at 
easier figures, but buyers had enough at 
a higher leyel and couldn’t be induced to 
buy more and make an average. Near- 
by straights sold well for export up to 
Thursday, but since then they have been 
drifting about aimlessly and helplessly, 
like a ship without a rudder. It is dif- 
ficult to say just what they would bring 
at the close, in the absence of trading 
or demand, hence the foregoing is good 
enough for a nominal quotation. 

City mills ran fairly strong and made 
good sales in both domestic and export 
trade. They reduced their prices on flour 
25c bbl, but made no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 39,430 
bbls; destined for export, 23,487. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 86; number now in port, 106. 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., exporters, is summering 
at Spring Lake, N. J. 

Exports from here this week included 
1,337 bbls flour and 693,182 bus grain,— 
512,782 wheat, 400 corn and 180,000 rye. 

Richard C. Wells, of R. C. Wells & 
Co., grain, hay and feed, who was re- 
cently operated on for hernia, is slowly 
but surely improving. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to Aug. 20, 1921, 429,832 bus; 
year ago, 358,446. Range of prices this 
week, 62@68c; last year, $1.60@1.65. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Aug. 20, 942,158 bus; same 
period last year, 790,226. Range of 

rices this week, 75c@$1.2634; last year, 
ho@2.63. 


Harry E. White, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, with headquar- 
ters at New York, was on ’change here 
at. the close of the week, discussing ex- 
port flour and the necessity of having it 
inspected for grade at all ports. 

Visitors of the week were Harry M. 
Stratton, Donahue-Stratton Co., grain, 
feeds and screenings, Milwaukee; &. D. 
MacDonald, Western Elevating Associa- 
tion, Inc., grain forwarders, Buffalo; W. 
B. Stowers, grain, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Maryland & Jersey Packing Co., 
Baltimore, with $300,000 capital stock, 
to operate canneries, abattoirs, slaughter 
houses, preserving plants, bakeries, etc., 
has been incorporated by Frank R. Han- 
— George H. B. Martin and John V. 

imm. 


Under orders issued by the War de- 
partmient, Adjutant General Milton ‘A. 








Reckord, of the Maryland National 
Guard, and t Reckord Mfg. Co., 
millers of Belair, Md., is —— reco 
nized as a bri re * 
as such from July 1, 1921. 

The corn plant of the Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Co., located at the foot of How- 
ard Street on the water front, this city, 
is being offered for sale by the trustees 
in bankruptcy, who are soliciting bids 
for the entire property, to be opened at 
noon in the company’s offices on Sept. 15. 

The International Products Corpora- 
tion, incorporated in Maryland in 1916 
with a capitalization of $6,000,000, is de- 
fendant in a suit brought in New York 
over a stock transaction involving $1,- 
440,000. It is said the corporation was 
promoted entirely by outside capital for 
the purpose of holding properties in 
South America. 

A. F. Sidebotham, local manager of 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
owners and agents, recently sailed for 
England on the Thistlemore, one of the 
company’s Johnston Line steamers, ac- 
companied by his son, to be gone prob- 
ably until October. During Mr. Side- 
botham’s absence, Gordon P. White will 
be acting manager. H. B. Holmes, the 
new controller of the company for the 
United States and Canada, was a visitor 
to Furness House, Baltimore, the other 
day. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, according 
to schedule, was delightfully entertained 
last Saturday by President and Mrs. A 
W. Mears at “Condamear,” their home 
on the Chesapeake, assisted by their son 
and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian Emmerick Mears. Preceding 
the festivities the club held its monthly 
meeting, at which it discussed the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation contract and 
elected as a member William R. Howard, 
Jr., assistant manager of the Terminal 
Warehouse Co. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssuncu, Pa., Aug. 20.—Consider- 
able activity marked the flour market the 
past week, and sales, while not large in 
volume, were fair sized and for imme- 
diate shipment. This is taken as an in- 
dication that stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers are at a very low ebb. However, 
the question of lower prices seems to 
have great weight with prospective pur- 
chasers, who are holding off for lower 
prices. 

Prominent flour men are of the opin- 
ion that any marked move toward lower 
priced flour is out of the question and 
that $8.50 flour will be a dominant fac- 
tor for a long time. Bakers, while buy- 
ing in malieeate quantities, specify 
prompt shipment. The family trade is 
also active, and jobbers who cater to 
that business appear to be pleased at 
the outlook. 

Prices prevailing the past week: 
spring wheat patent $7.25@8.50, hard 
winter $6.75@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5@5.50, bulk; 
pure white rye, $6.50@7; pure medium 
rye, $5.25@5.75; pute dark rye, $4.75@ 
5.25. 

More activity is being shown in mill- 
feed, and prices are being well main- 
tained. Dealers who specialize in mill- 
feed believe that the turn in the mar- 
ket has come, and that from now on 
business will show a steady improvement. 


NOTES 


John Capone, of the Uniontown (Pa.) 
Baking Co., was here this week. 

H. L. Chase, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in Pitts- 
burgh this week. 

D. V. Heck, formerly a partner with 
Hardman & Heck, grain, hay and feed 
dealers, Pittsburgh, is now .actively as- 
sociated with that firm. 

Frank Wolfinger, foreman of the cake 
department of the Homestead Baking 
Co., has gone to Baltimore to attend the 
school of instruction of the International 
Co. 
Watson B. Adair, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, has called a meeting of the cred- 
itors of the Polish-American Baking Co., 
of Pittsburgh, to be. held in his office in 
the St. Nichols Building, on Aug. 30, at 
which time a trustee will be named. 

‘J.. Wood Clark, clerk of the United 
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States district court at pom « has 
issued a notice to the effect that on 
Sept. 19 the court will act on the petition 
of Jacob Zeitman, doing business as 
Zeitman & Krall, or the Carnegie Baking 
Co., for a discharge from bankruptcy. 


Cc. C, Lartvs. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuesrer, N. Y., Aug. 20.—There has 
been a little more life to flour trade here 
this week, and while jobbers and buyers 
in general have been looking for bar- 
gains, this has not hindered some fair 
sized sales. The bulk of the business was 
done the first half of the week, when, 
wheat prices weakening, flour followed 
and the interest promptly petered out. 
One of the im ments*toward a real 
resumption of the flour trade is the 
strength of spot wheat and the difficulty 
of getting it at any pe and the weak- 
ness of the early fall options. 

While it can hardly be said that bakers 
are buying in liberal lots, they have pur- 
chased rather more freely. Probably the 
desire to lay in a little old flour before 
the new spring rage begins to filter in 
is the real reason for the more liberal 
purchases. There is considerable inquiry 
for new crop prices. Some of the mills 
have bought a few cars of spring, and 
at least one mill has sold a limited 
amount, delivery the first half of Sep- 
tember. The price made on spring pat- 
ents was around $9.15 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. There has been some 
Kansas hard ground here, and all in all 
mills are adjusting, as fast as conditions 
permit, for the new crop basis. Prices 
are shaved to the last penny in the effort 
to meet expectations of the trade. Con- 
cessions on spring patents amount to 
about 50c bbl. Some of the mills are 
sold ahead and are asking a premium of 
50c bbl for prompt shipment, over ship- 
ments two or three weeks hence or at 
the convenience of the mill. : 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours follow: spring patents, $9.50 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10; 
spring straights, $9.75 bbl, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; bakers patent, $9.10, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $7.25 
@8.20, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; low 
grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been fair activity in soft 
wheat flours this week. Jobbers in some 
cases have their ideas well under the 
market. One mill here could not come 
within 40c bbl of the offer made, and it 
cut prices to the quick. However, the 
feeling is that the flour should at least 
pay expenses, particularly when mills 
have come down to a new crop basis. 
Some of the mills are grinding new 
wheat clear and none of them are pay- 
ing any premium for old wheat. Farm- 
ers are not selling much wheat. In the 
rush of work, there is little time to haul 
grain. Then, too, farmers have the hunch 
that it will be worth more, so that, be- 
tween the two, the mills are not getting 
enough wheat to take a chance on sell- 
ing flour far ahead. Some of the coun- 
try mills report an extremely good week 
up to the last day or two. Bakers have 
been buying more freely and the trade 
appears to believe that winter wheat here 
has got about down to the low point. 
Mills are paying around $1.15 bu for 
wheat, new or old, with shippers de- 
manding at least a dime more if bought 
through them. Prices have eased off a 
shade, with best brands winter straights 
quoted at $6.30@6.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.50. 

With rye grain working lower in price, 
the trade is inclined to confine its pur- 
chases of rye flour to immediate needs. 
Trade consequently has not been heavy. 
There is some concession in prices, with 
best white brands quoted at $7.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands jobbed here are moving in light 
quantities, with prices unchanged. Light 
$8.50 bbl, medium $8, dark $7.50, all cot- 
ton 98's. 

The feed market is a little firmer, with 
prices a shade higher. Inquiry for mid- 
dlings and the heavier feeds shows more 
improvement than in the case of bran. 
Quotations are: spring bran, $24.50@25 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 
$26@27; winter bran, $26 ton, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, ‘$27 
(standard), $80 (flour) sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $27@28 (standard); win- 
ter middlings, $26, sacked, mostly local. 


Rye unchanged at $22@24 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feed jobbed here 
is in fair demand. Prices steady, with 
corn meal $29 ton, ground oats $33, both 
bulk basis. Corn meal, table quality, un- 
changed at $1.50 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 

A Fehler en 9,900 

Taet WOOK oi nccccccsccccce 7,700 41 


Of this week’s total, 7,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,800 winter and 500 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuitaperpHia, Pa., Aug. 20.—The 
flour market during the past week was 
unsettled by fluctuations in wheat, and 
prices of spring wheat flours showed a 
reduction of about 25c per bbl. Bakers 
are carrying small stocks, and, while 
there was a moderate business accom- 
plished, it was chiefly in the satisfaction 
of immediate and near future require- 
ments. There was some inquiry for ex- 
port, particularly for low grade flour. 


NOTES 

Harry Kostral, flour merchant of Bel- 
grade, Serbia, was a visitor on ’change 
this week. 

The Victory Flour Co., of this city, 
with a capital of $20,000, has been char- 
tered by Max Fleishman. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, and 
family, left today for Ocean City, N. J., 
where they will spend the next 10 days. 

The work of dismantling piers No. 1 
and 3, North, in preparation for the erec- 
tion of the new piers of the Girard group 
to be built north of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Ferries, progressed rapidly this 
week. Building of the substructure will 
begin as soon as the old piers have been 
removed. 

SamveEt S. Danie1s. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Low prices 
featured the local flour market this week. 
Values continue to decline, and although 
the trend is slow it is surely working 
down to a new crop basis, which becomes 
more pronounced as the days pass. The 
prices quoted on all grades of flour dur- 
ing the past week were the lowest in 
months, and while old spring wheat 
flours are nominally commanding a pre- 
mium, there is not much pressure shown 
to force business. About all the business 
done during the week was on a new crop 
basis, although the volume of sales was 
not large or very satisfactory. 

Flour buyers are refraining from pur- 
chasing for future shipment to any ex- 
tent, on account of the weakness shown 
the last few days. Some business has 
resulted, but shipping directions were 
almost invariably given with the order 
and prompt shipment desired. This indi- 
cates that the trade here is very lightly 
stocked with flour, jobbers and other dis- 
tributors admitting that their supplies 
on hand are the lowest for a long time. 
Retailers also are light on stocks. The 
general market will soon be in a position 
where the purchase of flour will become 
an absolute necessity, and as soon as 
new crop flout actually comes on the 
market and the situation becomes more 
stabilized, salesmen here look for a bet- 
ter demand from all branches of the 
trade. 

Soft winter wheat flours are a possible 
exception to the report of general dull 
trade. Some mill agents report sales of 
both patents and straights to a consider- 
able amount for future shipment, but 
this is largely on account of the low 
prices quoted for these flours. 

Hard winter wheat flours are 25@50c 
bbl under previous quotations for fu- 
ture shipment. Demand has been rather 
slow. New patents are quoted at $7.25 
@7.75 bbl, in sacks, with no offerings of 
straights or clears. 

Soft winter patents are offered at 
$7.25@7.75 bbl, with straights at $6.25 
@6.75 and clears at $5.50@6, all in sacks. 
These prices are about 25c under’ pre- 
vious quotations. 

Spring wheat flours are offered freely 
at $8.60@8.80 bbl for new crop ship- 
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ment during late September and October, 
Old spring patents are nominally held 
around $8.75@9 for top grade, but there 
is no market for these flours. One local 
flour salesman reports that advices from 
his mill indicate that the new spring 
wheat is of excellent quality, and that it 
is being used to advantage blended with 
old wheat. 

The tendency among flour buyers jis 
still to insist upon minimum carloads 
when purchases are made, although they 
are not as strenuous on this point as for- 
merly. The policy of the trade at the 


close is one of conservatism, with a dis- 
position to await developments before 
buying more freely. 

NOTES 


Sebastian Hinton, Chicago, and Law- 
rence R. Atkinson were on ’change this 
week. 


The C. L. Williams Co. was incorpo- 
rated this week for the purpose of con- 
ducting a grain brokerage business in 
Boston. Clarence L. Williams is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Louis W. DePass. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 20.—Buying 
of flour picked up in a general way, 
owing to a decline in prices, and there 
was a fair trade in both hard and soft 
flours. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to ceal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat flour, $7.75@8; short patents 50c 
more; hard winter wheat, 95 per cent, 
$6.50@6.90; soft winter wheat, $6.35@ 
6.65. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream weal 
and grits, $1.65@1.80. 

Feedstuffs, per bu, in bulk: corn, No. 
2 yellow 72c, No. 2 white 72c; oats, No. 
2 white, old, 46c, No. 2 white 44c, new 
40c; wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, on track, 
tagged, 90c. 

Grain inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
5,092 cars; corn, 450, local 86; oats, 137, 
local 127; rye, 2; barley, 3; total, 5,684, 
local 213. 

Stock in elevators: wheat 3,720,000 bus, 
corn 232,000, oats 22,000, rye none, bar- 
ley 14,000. 





O. L. Steele, salesman, New Prague 
Flouring Mill, was a visitor here this 
week. 

Georce L. Ferry. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 20.—While the 
larger mills have been running on full 
time and at full capacity this week, there 
is still no inclination to make purchases 
for other than prompt shipment, or with- 
in not more than 30 days. For these 
shipments, directions are coming in al- 
most instantly and in large volume. One 
of the largest Omaha mills reports that 
business of this sort is developing in 
such volume that it is selling not only its 
output, but practically 50 per cent more. 
No export business has developed this 
week. 

Feed is holding firm at rather low 
prices, in line with coarse grain. 

One local miller says that the first run 
made on new wheat proved very satis- 
factory. The gluten in the new wheat so 
far has shown up somewhat stronger 
than last year. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

GE: cvs stnandess esas 20,052 83 

NE, SNE 665.050.0063 adn ser 24,954 100 

WE SEE oss tue ecae ee ekexe 7,172 29 

TWO FORTE OBO oc cccesvcce 22,900 95 
Leien Leste. 





TENNESSEE MILL BURNED 

Nasuvit1z, Tenn., Aug. 20.—The plant 
of the Duck River Milling -Co., at Center- 
ville, Tenn., was. burned Wednesday 
morning. The loss is estimated at $10,- 
000, with $17,000 insurance. An ice plant 
and bottling works were operated in con- 
nection with the mill. The officers of the 
company are A. J. Robertson, president; 
Nixon Huddleston, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Henry O’Connor, manager. The 
cause of fire is unknown. 4 

Joun LeErrer. 
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DULUTH, AUG, 20 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrél, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $7.50@7.90 $.....@13.40 
Bakers patent ..... 7.25@7.65 .....@13.10 
First clear, jute . 6.00@6.40 10.25@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.40 8.25@ 8.75 
No, 2 semolina ..... 6.75@7.00 14.80@15.00 
Durum patent ....-. 6.50@6.75 14.30@14.50 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.75; No. 2 straight, $6.25; No. 
$ dark, $5.25; No. 2 dark, $6.45; No. 8 rye, 
$5.25. 

WHEAT—Market weaker, with a sub- 
stantial decline in price, as there was not 
enough buying power to hold market up. 
The movement from the country is increas- 
ing. Trade in cash is picking up, with a 
flow of freer receipts, especially in durum. 
Mills did a fair business in spring, taking 
care of offerings. Winter dull. Stocks in- 
creased 370,000 bus on the week. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern— 
No. 1 N 


0. 2 
Aug. 13 .cceeeeeeceereeee 152 147 
Aug. 15 wcccccccccesccece 153 148 
AUG. 16 wrccccecresecececs 151 146 
Aug. 17 .ccceeererreceeee 148 143 
AUG. 18 .crccccerecseccee 144 139 
Aug. 19 ..cccceseccececes 144 139 
Be 90 nn cneewscear snare 141 136 
c-Amber durum— -——Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Aug. 13... 180% 128% 124% 122% 
Aug. 15... 180% 128% 124% 122% 
Aug. 16... 128 126 122 120 
Aug. 17... 125% 123% 119% 117% 
Aug. 18... 122 120 116 114 
Aug. 19... 122% 120% 116% 114% 
Aug. 20... 120% 118% 115% 112% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn _ Oats Rye 
Aug. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
13.... 54% 30% @32 108% 45@64 
15.... 54% 29% @31% 107% 43 @62 
16.... 53% 28% @30 106% 43@62 
17.... 52% 28% @30% 104 43@62 
18.... 50% 28% @29% 101% 41@59 
19.... 50% 28% @29% 99% 41@59 
20.... 50 «+++ @30% 98% 39@57 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-—Spring——_ 


r—Sept.— a—-Durum— 


Aug. Old New Dec. Sept. Oct. Dec. 
ays +6 129% 132 122% 121% 121% 
15..... 180 183 182 122% 121% 121% 
Devas 129% 132 130 120 119% 119 
ae 126 130 129 117% 117 116 
a 122 127 126 114 181% 113 
a 122% 127 125% 114% 114% 113% 
20..... 120 124 123 112% 112 110% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Spring .... 119 30 15 19 189 7 
Durum .... 445 99 18 210 72 19 
Winter .... 785 1 25 698 oe a) 





Totals ..1,349 130 58 927 261 26 

seeee 180 2 35 2 3 6 

oe cccee 631 296 204 252 179 250 

286 52 127 189 29 100 

Flaxseed .. 60 60 37 34 «6159 53 
Bonded... . ee .. 





GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 20, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk “4 
1, 2 nor 49 4 9 26 10 7 
8dk nor ) 
3 nor § 34 24 . 40 7 4 
All other 
spring .. 67 74 27 45 18 7 
1,2 amd) 
1,2dur § 111 41 29 162 8 1 
All other 
durum ., 441 99 5 104 15 4 
Winter .... 610 2 1 632 8 4 
Mixed ..... 25 oe ae 226 53 9 


Totals ..1,887- 244 71 1,235 119 36 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 





eee ee sé 

Oe ..scde 5,629 14 302 : 

a. seu 686 115 1,479 ° os 
Barley .... 302 48 450 2 1 3 
Plaxsced .. 958 810 75 40 4 


FLAXSEED 


Selling by longs on the anticipation of an 
early crop movement, weakness of the Ar- 
Sentine situation and heavy stocks in sight 
Was quite noticeable, 
‘ouraging developments 


There were no en- 
in the situation, 


judging by the steadily declining prices. 

Crushers took advantage of the bear con- 

ditions to take on future supplies without 

making any effort to halt the break. Prices 

closed 9% @11%c lower than Aug. 13. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


7———Close —_,, 
Aug. 21 
Aug.15 High Low Aug. 20 192 
Sept. .$2.14% $2.15 $2.01 $2.02% $3.33% 
Oct. .. 2.16 2.17 2.04 2.04% 3.37 
Nov, .. 2.17% 2.17% 2.06 2.06 3.38% 


Dec. .. 2.17% 2.19% 2.08 2.08 3.35 





CHICAGO, AUG. 20 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
merchants «++ $8.75 @8.85 





Spring patents, jute ........ eoeee 7.60@8.15 
Spring straights, jute ...........+. 7.30 @8.00 
Spring clears, jute .........+. --- 5.80@6,.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 4.00@4.40 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.10@8.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ..........: $6.25 @6.65 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.00 @6.40 

Clear, southern, jute ........+... 5.20@5.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.95 @7.30 

Patent, 95 per cent ......e..ee00% 6.40 @6.80 

Clear, Kansas, jute ..... Ceseseees 5.30@5.75 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$6.35@6.60 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.75 @6.25 

WHEAT—Milling and export demand 
good. Offerings fair and the market closed 
easy today, with prices 1@3c lower on fu- 
tures. Premiums as compared with Sep- 
tember closed as follows: No. 1 red 1@2c 
over, No. 2 red 1@2c over, No. 3 red Sep- 
tember to 1%c under, No. 4 red 4@5c under, 
No. 1 hard 3%@5%c over, No. 2 hard 1% 
@2%c over, No. 3 hard September to 1%c 
over, No. 4 hard 4@5c under, No. 1 dark 
hard 6@8c over, No. 2 dark hard 4@6c over, 
No, 3 dark hard 2@3c over, No. 4 dark hard 
September to 8c under, No. 1 northern 8@ 
10c over, No. 2 northern 5@7c over, No. 3 
northern 5c under to 10c over, No. 4 north- 
ern 5c over to 7c under, No. 1 dark north- 
ern 20@22c over, No. 2 dark northern 18@ 
19c over, No. 3 dark northern 11@13c over, 
No. 4 dark northern 4c under to 8c over, 
No. 1 mixed 1@1%%c over, No. 2 mixed Sep- 
tember to lec over, No. 3 mixed 1@4c under, 
No. 4 mixed 4@10c under, 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red 125% @126%122 @125 253% @260 
2 red 118%@126 118 @125% 252% @258 
1 hd. 122% @127% 121% @127% 252% @260% 
2 hd. 119% @129 118% @127% 252% @260 
BGR cccceMecnes csces Drees 257% @260 
BGO acces Daoccee coves 126% ..... @257 
Se OH oxace Ovcees canes @125% 250 @286 
SD acves Wecces 128 @130 251% @260 
2G B ccces @147% 140 @144% 261 @278 
2dan135 @142%186 @143 260 @265 


CORN—Industries and shippers fair buy- 
ers, Supply large. Country offerings liberal 
during the greater part of the week, but 
were checked by the decline at the last. The 
basis as compared with September was re- 
duced to lc over today for No. 1 and 2 
white and yellow in the spot market. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 
@ 


1 mix.... 58 @58%57%@59_......@..... 
2 mix.... 538 @58%57%@59_......@..... 
3 mix..+. 583%@57 656%@57 156%@159 
4 mix.... 54% @56% ....@55% ..... @156 
GB MMP. ce cece Me cee cece @55 156 @157 
6 mix:... 48 @53 53 @54 154 @157 
1 yellow. 53 @59 58 @59%.....@..... 
2 yellow. 53 @59 658 @59%.....@..... 
8 yellow. 52 @58%56%@58 158 @161 
4 yellow. ....@56% ....@66% .....@..... 
5 yellow. 51 @57% 54% @56 155 @157 
6 yellow. 48 @53%53 @54%152 @159 
1 white... 53 @58%58 @59%..... @ eves 
2 white... 568 @58%58 @59%..... @ vvcce 
38 white.. 52% @58 66%@57% 157 @160 
4 white... 51 @5 Tr) ) | MrrTre @aicece 
5 white... 52%@55 6544%@56. e@uceee 
6 white.. 48 cco Q@ES ones @uecrce 


OATS—tThe better grades were in fair de- 
mand, and No. 2 white sold at September 
price on track the greater part of the week, 
while No. 8 white worked closer to Septem- 
ber and No. 4 white sold 5% @8c under Sep- 
tember. Export orders were here for old 
heavy white oats, and a larger shipping 
business transpired with the East. Receipts 
continue heavy. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 34% @38 27 @39% 72 @75% 
2 white. 32% @37% 34 @39% 71 @75 
3 white. 30 @33 31 @38 68% @74% 
4 white. 24 @36% 25%@37 67 @71 


RYE—Export buying was of large volume, 
particularly at the last, when 400,000 bus 
September were bought on orders from the 
East. No. 2 ranged $1@1.09%, compared 
with $1.07% @1.11 last week and $2.02@2.04 
last year. The close was around the bot- 
tom. September finished at $1.02 and De- 
cember at $1.02%. 

BARLEY—Shipping ‘demand improved, 
with sales of 80,000 bus during the week. 
The range was 50@70c, or the same as last 
week, and 45@46c under last year. Septem- 
ber closed today at 6l1c, and December at 
60%c. 


CORN GOODS—Calls for corn meal were 
limited, while business in oatmeal improved 
both on domestic and export account. Corn 
flour $1.85, corn meal $1.72%, cream meal 
$1.62%, pearl hominy $1.77%, granulated 
hominy $1.72%, oatmeal $3.27%, per 100 Ibs, 
in car lots. Rolled oats, $2.97% per 90-lb 
sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—tTrade fair at $42 ton, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bblis..... 209 127 170 129 
Wheat, bus.... 2,615 1,879 4,361 1,821 
Corn, bus...... 3,892 561 3,896 633 
Oats, bus...... 3,821 2,920 1,082 1,063 
Rye, bus....... 188 111 435 146 
Barley, bus.... 189 111 108 64 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 20 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


me PTY TTP re reryy $8.10@8.95 
Spring straight ...cccosseoccceece 7.40 @8.35 
WeNee GONED .vcaccccsceaseneescese 5.50 @7,35 
BOCONE CORP .ncccccsccccesvecces 4.50 @5.00 
Bee ,” WINES o osc ccc rstoccscce 6.65 @7.00 
MIO BOWE, MtTRIGRE 2. ccccccvccece 5.60@6.15 
ee GR, GOT. occncncneevenss ve 4.50@5.85 
Haneas Patent ..cccccccccccccces 6.75 @7.00 
Cees HOG, Bee TO 6.ccc tc eeerccces 1.70@1.75 
Core Meal, BOO IMS siccccccccccsce 1.65 @1.70 
Corm Srita,. 100 IDS .cceccvccscvce 1.60@1.65 


MILLFEED—Easy. Offers light, but de- 
mand limited and confined to small lots for 
quick shipment. Bran lower; middlings 
steady at increased premium, Rye feed 
slightly firmer. Standard bran, $16@17.50; 
standard fine middlings, $17.50@18; flour 
middlings, $21@22; hominy feed, $26.50; red 
dog, $31@33; rye feed, $13.50@14; old 
process oil meal, $42; cottonseed meal, $39@ 
42; brewers’ dried grains, $22@23; gluten 
feed, $30.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 7@8c. Receipts, 572 
cars; last week, 445; last year, 46. Offer- 
ings fair and demand good, local and ship- 
ping. Premiums steady to firm. No. 1 dark 
northern closed at $1.35@1.40; No. 2, $1.30@ 
1.35; No. 8, $1.25@1.30; No. 4, $1.20@1.25; 
No. 5, $1.10@1.15; No. 1 hard winter, $1.21 
@1.22; No. 2, $1.18@1.20; No. 3, $1.15@1.17; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.17@1.19; No. 2, $1.16@ 
1.17; No. 8, $1.14@1.16; No. 1 mixed, $1.21 
@1.25; No. 2, $1.17@1.21; No. 3, $1.13@1.15; 
No. 4, $1.09@1.13; No. 5, $1.06@1.08. 

RYE—Declined 12c. Receipts, 79 cars; 
last week, 80; last year, 53. Millers and 
shipping interests buying steadily. Discounts 


longer, spot ranging 4c under September 
price. Present level lowest since pre-war 
period. No. I closed at 98c; No, 2, 98c; No. 


8, 95@97c; No. 4, 90@96c. 

CORN—Declined 6c. Receipts, 695 cars; 
last week, 234; last year, 82. Larger offer- 
ings readily taken at decline by shippers 
and industries. Yellow stronger at premium 
over white, which is on parity with mixed. 
No. 2 white closed at 52%c; No, 2 yellow, 
58c; No. 2 mixed, 52%c. 

OATS—Declined 1c. Receipts, 377 cars; 
last week, 348; last year, 479. Offerings 
moderate and demand fair, local and ship- 
ping. Premiums on old stronger; discounts 
on new reduced. No. 2 white closed at 33 
@37c; No. 3 white, 30@36c; No. 4 white, 27 
@34c; sample grade, 22@26%c. 

BARLEY—Declined 3@5c. Receipts, 227 
cars; last week, 174; last year, 52. Choice 
firm and scarce; off grades lower and dull. 
Heavy in good demand; offerings moderate. 
Iowa was quoted at 52@70c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 60@72c; Minnesota, 50@70c; Da- 
kota, 50@70c; feed and rejected, 50@65c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
9 1920 


1921 1920 1921 9 
Flour, bbls... 25,030 16,130 22,410 13,528 
Wheat, bus.. 777,325 62,100 898,252 62,100 


Corn, bus.... 982,875 116,800 500,125 128,065 
Oats, bus.... 776,205 971,560 476,317 356,325 
Barley, bus.. 350,560 78,795 98,290 115,055 





Rye, bus..... 109,810 72,610 186,315 26,590 
Feed, tons... 910 510 6,027 7,362 
ST, LOUIS, AUG. 20 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Firat Patent ...ccsoveccvccccoses $8.10@8.40 
Standard ...... PT ere Te eer rr 7.75@8.00 
DIES GIGRE cc cccessenspecessccese 5.25@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
WOROE o6.000:0500656664006 00 cen Kes 6.30@6.75 
BRPRES cond cccccddvcceceevtrees 5.60@5.85 
WOEGE GIGOP oc ccccccccecsecscccces 4.75 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
WORE. o.00 0020 cs i videebdontatecxns 6.25 @6.75 
a... SOLE REECE LE REDE 5.50@5.75 
ON BD goes one n he ccc tos coaes 4.40@4.75 


MILLFEED—Locally there was scarcely 
enough trading to reflect actual values, and 
quotations were mostly nominal, in absence 
of actual business. Some country mills re- 
ported a fair demand for soft wheat feeds. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter wheat bran, $15@15.50; soft wheat 
bran, $15.50@16; gray shorts, $18@19. 

WHEAT—tThere was a steady downward 
tendency, market closing about 5c lower on 


‘the week. Active milling and accumulative 
demand for soft winter wheat of good mill- 
ing quality, but this grade was compara- 
tively scarce. The lower grades were in dull 
request, and elevator interests bought spar- 
ingly. Both hard and soft winter wheat 
were wanted for export. Hard wheat of 
ordinary and yellow descriptions was taken 
by elevators, while mills took the dark and 
semidark varieties. Receipts were 840 cars, 
against 977 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, $1.23@1.25; No. 3 red, $1.14@1.17; No. 
4 red, $1.07@1.09; No. 2 hard, $1.15; No. 3 
hard, $1.13; No, 4 hard, $1.09. 

CORN—This cereal presented the cheapest 
and most depressed prices experienced since 
the World War ended. Offerings numerous, 
but trade quiet. Receipts, 250 cars, against 
$35. Cash prices: No. 1 corn, 50@51c; No. 2 
corn, 50c; No. 1 yellow, 51c; No. 2 yellow, 
50@51ic; No. 1 white, 51@52c; No. 2 white, 
Sic. 

OATS—Market weak, and all grades were 
slow of sale. Receipts, 242 cars, against 
233. Cash prices for No. 3 white, 30c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r— Receipts, -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls 165,460 81,820 179,255 113,090 
W’t, bus.1,335,261 1,455,644 1,714,170 1,250,820 


Corn, bus..425,100 213,200 491,970 115,990 
Oats, bus..594,000 680,000 460,000 616,100 
Rye, bus... 3,300 13,227 3,700 13,260 
Barley, bus 22,400 17,60¢ 4,760 9,170 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 20 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PAtORe .cccccccccseccsscsccscccccs $6.80@7.15 
DRUM. ccccceseceecses -. 6.20@6.45 
First clear - 4.90@5.50 
Second clear 4.00@4.75 





MILLFEED—Bran lower, with weakness 
of coarse grains, and only in fair demand, 
considering liberal offerings. Shorts in ex- 
cellent request and supplies very limited. 
Shorts steady to firm. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $10.50@11; brown 
shorts, $14.50@15; gray shorts, $16@16.50. 

WHEAT—Indifference characterized the 
demand for wheat, and trading was mostly 
slow for the week, with declines steadily 
registered. Decline in futures was a re- 
stricting influence on trade. Support came 
from a general class of buying, with millers 
and shippers taking the better qualities and 
exporters absorbing the lower grades. Soft 
wheat in fair milling and elevator demand, 
but holders resisted declines and trade was 
slow. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.08 
@1.12, No. 2 $1.07@1.09. No. 3 $1.06@1.07, 
No. 4 $1.04@1.05; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.22@ 
1.26, No. 2 $1.20@1.25, No. 3 $1.17@1.19, No. 
4 $1.04@1.10. 

CORN—Demand only fair, and not equal 
to offerings. Prices receded 2@4c below 
last week’s values. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 43@43%c, No. 3 41% @42c, No. 4 38@ 
39c; yellow corn, No. 2 44@44%c, No. 3 
42% @43c, No. 4 40@41c; mixed corn, No, 2 
41% @42c, No. 3 39@39%c, No. 4 38@39c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts— 7-Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls.. 20,800 10,725 140.725 651,675 
Wh't, bus.3,254,400 1,895,400 2,878,200 850,500 


Corn, bus.. 216,250 47,750 328,750 31,250 
Oats, bus.. 387,600 209,100 43,500 66,000 
Rye, bus... 13,200 17,600 5,500 9,900 
Barley, bus 61,000 36,400 27,300 20,800 
Bran, tons. 680 1,520 4,140 2,860 
Hay, tons.. 2,688 10,068 276 4,020 





BUFFALO, AUG, 2 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring ...........6.: $8.60@8.80 
Bakers patent ...ccccccccccvesece 7.90@8.00 
PUSt CIORP ccc ccvccesccccscccccece 6.75 @7.00 
MOGOME GIORP .ccccccccvcccccccscs 4.25 @4.50 
Rye, pure white ......cccccccece .- 7.25@7.50 
RPG, GSETAIGRE occ csccvvcccvvccvves 6.50 @7.00 

Sacked 

Bran, per ton ..... ec cecscrvees $ -@18.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 21.50 
BMimed feed .ccccccccvccccsccece @ 25.00 
Piowur miGdlings ...ccccccccccee «eee + @29.00 
Red Gos, POF COR .ccccsccccrvece «eee» @37.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... eeeee@ 2.05 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 28.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @ 28.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @ 29.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ..........- esos + @34,93 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@47.00 
Ofl meal, per tom ..c.cccsccccee + eee + @43.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... @ 2.90 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... @ 9.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs .........++. @ 1.75 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs .......-..0% @ 4.25 


WHEAT—A few cars of No. 2 red sold 
here at $1.28@1.33, on track, through billed, 
with bids today of $1.20@1.22. Sellers were 
asking $1.25 and higher. 

CORN—There was a break of 5c during 
the week, the market closing steady at that 
decline, with. offerings all sold. Closing: 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 66c; No. 3- yellow, 
65c; No. 4 yellow, 64c,—on track, through 


OATS—Heavy receipts the past two weeks 
filled up the buyers here, and prices have 
ruled low on the light weights, of which the 
bulk of the receipts consisted, A lighter 
movement and of better quality is looked 
for from now on. Closing: No. 2 white, 38c; 








No. 3. white,.35%c; No. 4 white, 33c,—on 
track, through billed. 


ARLEY—Good uiry and offerings very 
oe ce po Ne quoted at 80@82c; 
feed, 66@70c,—on track, through billed. 
September shipment, 64@72c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

YE—Good inquiry for No, 2 t, and no 
ote There were bids of $1.02 on track, 
through billed; $1.05 asked, c.i.f., Buffalo. 


TOLEDO, AUG. 20 





winter wheat patent flour, 


FLOUR—Soft 
98's, f.0.b, mill, $5.90@6.30; spring, $7.90. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo; eae 
Winter wheat bran .......-...-$19.00 x 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 20.00@22.50 
Winter wheat middlings ...... 21.00@25.00 
Oil ‘meal, in 100-Ib bags.....-+- ««+++ @ 43.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ilb bag.... «....-@ 5.50 
WHEAT—Receipts, 161 cars, 79 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 51 cars, 39 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 143 cars, 110 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS” 
~-Receiptse— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 ane Py | 

Wheat, bus.. 225,400 138,600 . ’ 
Corn, bus.... 63,750 18,800 13,766 12,835 
Oats, bus.... 293,150 186,450 41,163 10,564 








PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 20 

FLOUR—Receipts, 3,900 bbis and 14,660,- 
875 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 sacks to 
London, 1,500 sacks to Liverpool, 14,249 
sacks to Dublin and 9,265 sacks to Con- 
stantinople. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks: 
Spring first patent ........+-+0++ -$9.00@9.50 
Spring standard patent .i....++.+. 8.26 @8.75 
Spring first: clear .....+.+++++++++ 6.80@7.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75@8.25 
Hard winter straight ...........+ 7-25@7.50 
Soft winter straight .....+......- 5.756@6.36 

RYE FLOUR—Market lower, but demand 
fair at revised figures. We quote on a basis 
of $7@7.50 bbi in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market advanced ic early in 
week, but later declined 10c and closed 
quiet. Receipts, 525,367 bus; exports, 132,- 
533; stock, 989,151. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter .....-.+++. «+++ +$1,.25@1.30 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ..... ++ 1.156@1.20 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 8c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No, 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2, Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Demand. slow and market 
for bran declined about $1 ton, Other grades 


@howed little change. Quotations: 

Spring bran .......+++. eeeeeeee  $28,00@24.00 
Soft winter bran ...... esesecee 24.00@25.00 
Standard middlings ........... 24,.00@25.00 
Plour middlings ....-++++.++e+% 29.00@31.00 
Red GOg .ecececsseesecs Pererey 38.00 @ 40.00 


CORN-~—Market for export deliveries dull 
and 2%c lower. Local car lots advanced ic 
early in week, but afterwards declined 1%c 
and closed weak. Receipts, 7,419 bus; ex- 
ports, 102,857; stock, 347,210. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 65%@ 
66%c, No. 3 68% @64%c; car lots for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow 76 @7é6c, 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and weak in 
sympathy with downward movement of raw 
material, Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.30 





Granulated white meal, fancy ... 2.35 
White corn flour, fancy ed 


Pearl hominy and grits .. 


34 08, CAch ......8000. . -35 

OATS—Trade slow and market declined 
2%c, Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 93,510 bus; stock, 230,021. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 43% @46%c; No. 3 white, 
41@ 44c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet dnd showed no impor- 
tant change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $6; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $6.40@6.50; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $5. 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 20 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ........6ss65.. $8.25 @8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.25 @7.60 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.25@5.50 
Rye flour, white .........5.0+e05- 6.50 @7.00 
Rye flour, standard ............. 5.75 @6.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ........65.+.+ $9.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.50 
City mills’ winter patent ........ ecose 96 
City mills’ winter straight ........ coos FRO 


MILLFEED—Lower as to spring bran; 
otherwise unchanged and generally dull and 
nominal. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $22.50@23; soft winter 
bran, $24@25; standard middlings, $24@ 
24.50; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, $41; 
city mills’ middlings, $24@24.50. 

WHEAT—Declined 9% @10%c; demand 
moderate, movement light. Receipts, 949,451 
bus; exports, 512,782; stock, 4,294,045. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.25; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.17%; August, 
$1.17% ; September, $1.18%; range of south- 
ern for week, 75c@$1.26%. 

CORN—Down 38%c; movement and de- 
mand small. Receipts, 39,177 bus; exports, 
400; stock, 207,596. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow or better, track, 78c asked; 
contract grade, 64c; range of southern for 
week, 62@68c; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$3.75, nominal. 

OATS—Off.1@2%t; demand and move- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ment limited. Receipts, 109,095 bus; stock, 
339,621. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 
tic, 4lc; No. 3 white, domestic, 37%c. 

RYE—Lost 8%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 296,068 bus; exports, 180,000; 
stock, 1,388,640. Closing price of No, 2 
western for export, $1.10. 





NEW YORK, AUG, 20 

FLOUR—Break in wheat prices proved 
demoralizing to trade, and only fair business 
of hand-to-mouth nature. Volume during 
August will probably not equal July. Some 
activity in export market on low grades. 
Prices: spring fancy patent, $9.80@10.50; 
standard patents, $7.75@8.75; first clears, 
$6@7; soft winter straights, $5.90@6.40; 
hard winter patents, $7.25@7.75; straights, 
$7@7.50; clears, $5.75@6.50; rye, $6.75 @7.60, 
—all in jute. Receipts, 313,695 bbis, 

WHEAT—Prices broke sharply under 
pressure of large receipts and despite a 
fairly active export demand. Quotations: 
No, 2 red, c.i.f., $1.30%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.31%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.77; No. 
4 mixed durum, $1.30%. Receipts, 749,200 

us. 

CORN—Market weak and lower, with 
prices at the lowest levels of the season, 
and the lowest since 1908, owing to larger 
receipts at primary points and in sympathy 
with wheat. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 77%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 76%c; No. 2 white, 77%c. Re- 
ceipts, 116,800 bus. 

OATS—Broke to new low records under 
pressure of huge stocks shown by the visible 
supply. Prices ranged 40% @52%c, accord- 
ing to quality. Receipts, 228,000 bus, 





BOSTON, AUG. 20 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $9.25 @9.75 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.560 @8.85 
Hard winter. patents ........... + 7.256@7.75 
Soft winter patents ........... ++ 7.256@7.75 
Soft winter straights ......... «++ 6.25@6.75 
Soft winter clears ..... Cecevesee - 6.560@6.00 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 6.75 @7.00 

MILLFEED—Dull demand for wheat 
feeds, with market easier at the close. Some 


pressure to sell winter bran, which is arriv- 
ing more or less heated. Spring brah, $24 
@25; winter bran, $23@23.50; middlings, 
$26@33; mixed .feed, $26@29; red dog, $37; 
gluten feed, $38.78; hominy feed, $32.50; 
stock feed, $32.50; oat hulls, $14; cottonseed 
meal, $45@47,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
lower. Granulated, $1.95; bolted yellow, 
$1.90; feeding, $1.55; cracked corn, $1.55,— 
all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A quiet demand, with mar- 
ket lower at $3.10 for rolled and $3.41 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Fiour, bbis....984,675. 18,600 oo... | seees 
Wheat, bus... 61,735 204,215 ..... 409,182 
Corn, bus..... 1,430 1,450 781 19,730 
Oats, bus..... 31,280 40,675 6,185 ..... 
Rye, bus...... BGG0. ocesé Ree. - «eres 
Millfeed, tons.. 60 GB.~ deat eee 
Oatmeal, cases. ae “tcnbe: emens ees 


Oatmeal, sacks. 375 
*Includes 220 bbis for export, compared 
with. 2,655 in 1920. 
Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Aug. 20: to Liverpool, 16,000 bus 
wheat. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 23 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b, Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Aug. 23 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COREE «occ cs secces $7.60@8.25 $12.00@12.75 
Standard patent .... 7.45@7.70 11.50@12:25 
Second patent ...... 7.20@7.35 11.25@11.75 
*First clear, jute ... 5.40@6.00 10.40@10.75 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.50@3.90 7.50@ 8.90 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b, Minneapolis, today (Aug. 23), in 
jute, were: 


Aug. 23 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ..... $6.60@6.70 $11.50@11.65 
Durum flour esees, 5.35@5.45 9.90@10.20 
GEORP. cavescccees see cee @4.40° 7.50@ 7.75 





WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


Aum. BT .20 sevose 278,630 391,485 378,740 
Aug. 20... 354,515 289,755 328,880 367,500 
Aug. 13... 284,045 289,660 275,605 339,590 
Aug. 6.... 291,260 281,730 330,435 $25,915 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
85 





pi ee ) ees > 8,115 
Aug. BO05.- 2,846 -.i casa eee 4s cons 
Aug. 13... 245 1,550 1,615 
BEE, Boore cococe 1,430 2,330 


eeeeee 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing milis ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 265 61 69,116 175,550151,010 660 ... 
July 2.. 68 63,915 182,360 135,475 ... soe 
July 9.. 61 68,615 163,245 114,255 670  ... 
July 16. 61 69,115 199,645 148,285 335 450 
+ 61 69,115 175,255 159,945 2,305 ... 
July 30. 62 69,615 182,240 132,600 ... 1,765 
. 6.. 61 68,965 189,860 131,165 520 ... 
Aug. 13. 59 63,866 197,450 141,995 1,085 1,045 
Aug. 20. 46 40,750 144,915 92,900 vee sas 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 23), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Aug. 23 Year ago 

DORR Finches asakha $13.00@13.50 $43.00@43.50 
Stand, middlings.. 13.50@14.00 63.00@53.50 
Flour middlings... 20.00@21.00 60.00@61.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 29.00@30.00 69.00@71.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $24.25 @24.50 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.25@24.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs* - 24.25@24.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.25@24.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 12.50@15.00 
White corn meal, granulatedf.. 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........++ 
Rye flour, white® ...........4.. 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbif .... 
Graham, standard, bbit . . 
MOOR. CORWPF... acs vcccctescccs 









Mill screenings, light, per ton.. --@ 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. --@ 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 6.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00 @20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 56.00@ 7.00 


Linseed oil meal® ............. «see @39.00 
*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. ¢tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing .cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern,. No, 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
BB. TE 6 0-'0'00 148 @153 138 @143 
Aug. 18 . 0 v.0v% 139% @149% 134% @139% 
AUG... 19 + 0-0-0-20100% 139% @149% 134% @139% 
Ame. 30 .ccvrvcese 136% @146% 131% @136% 
i aaa 134% @144% 129% @134\% 
AUG. FB i. ccvver 135% @145% 180% @135% 

* No, 2 dark No. 2 nor 
AMM. 29 ccccccce 188 @148 133 @138 
RUS 16 ccsvcvess 134% @144% 129% @134% 
BEE, 206 cacccve 134% @139% 129% @134% 
Aug. 20 ........ 131% @136% 126% @131% 
BB BB cc cevsce 129% @134% 124%@129% 
BOG. Fb. vevvees 130% @135% 125% @130% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec, 
>) ree $1.28 $1.25% 20..... $1.21% $1.20% 
BB. ccc 1.24% 1.22% 22..... 1.24% 1.238% 
W.csee 1.24% 1.23 23..... 1.25% 1.25% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Oats 

16... 48@49 28 @28% 
17... 48@49 27% @28% 
18... 48@49 26% @27% 
19... 46@47 27% @27% 
20... 46@47 27% @28% 
22... 46@47 28% @29% 93%@ 94% 39@57 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
A 


Rye Barley 
101% @102% 40@61 


Saturday were: ug. 21 

Aug. 20 Aug. 13 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,063,060 2,930,880 1,822,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 15,287 17,251 8,882 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,035 887 897 
Corn, bus ....... 114,750 90,720 68,400 
Oats, bus ....... 1,983,960 1,949,700 853,520 
Barley, bus ..... 598,290 436,320 292,000 
Rye, bus ..... +++ 212,760 146,000 140,760 
Flaxseed, bus ... 69,000 52,000 70,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Aug. 21 

Aug. 20 Aug. 13 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,228,780 988,190 488,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 378,532 305,892 328,989 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,711 11,945 12,559 
Corn, DUS. 0.06 - 65,000 74,400 28,800 
Oats, bus .,..... 445,280 356,400 321,850 
Barley, bus ..... 552,500 610,350. 275.550 
Rye, bus......... 173,600 120,540 93,240 
Flaxseed, bus 41,470 29,280 1,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Aug. 21 Aug. 23 

Aug. 20 Aug. 13 1920 1919 

No. 1 dark ..... 133 143 193 363 
No, 1 northern.. ; tée 6 9 





No, 2 northern.. ee 1 © 00 6 

OUNCE oseeveces 952 852 477 620 
Totale ...cse. 1,085 996 731 998 

| are 30 55 vee ee 

BB TORT cccgcecs 64 108 

Te 19R6 ..ccsces 7,021 7,361 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels -(000’s omitted): 
Aug. 21 Aug. 23 Aug. 24 

Aug. 20 Aug. 13 1920 1919 1918 
Cern....* 8 13 9 2 26 


Oats ..13,593 12,283 285 3,505 733 
Barley... 837 835 256 874 363 
Rye .... 50 83 63 5,188 36 
Flaxs’d- 1,121 ° 1,141 95 69 45 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed fn Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mplse— Duluth, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 16...$2,11 2.11 2.138% 2.18% 2.15 
Aug. 17... 2.08 2.08 2.10% 2.10% 2.12 


Aug. 18... 2.02% 2.02 2.04 2.04 2.06 
Aug. 19... 2.03 2.02 2.05% 2.05% 2.07% 
Aug. 20... 2.01 2.00 2.02% 2.02% 2.04% 
Aug. 22... 2.03% 203% 12108 9° 2.08 2.10 





August 24, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts—., ——In store—_ 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 i919 
Minneapolis.. 69 70 40 1,121 95 69 
Duluth 60 60 87 998 814 15 

Totals.... 129 130 77 2,119 909 144 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug, 
20, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-29 


eeeeee 








Minneapolis - 6,634 6,176 974 499 
Duluth ....... 4,871 3,195 4,563 1,999 
Totals ....... 11,605 8,371 5,537 2.405 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted ‘Tues. 
day, Aug. 23, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

oF rom — 
Phila- New. 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 

To— York ton more phia News 
ADOTEOOR «6occc EBD: cscs coce coee sn, 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.60 27.50 27.50 
Antwerp ......,°27.50 27.60 27.50 27.50 27.50 








Belfast ........ 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 26.00 
Bremen ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bristol ....... SE DOSS Chee weee cece 
SE. 6500 6604 GE « deen ahee occ 
Bergen ..... +++ 35.00 356.00 35.00 35.00 
Christiania .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 296.00 35.00 35.00 
GOP . occsvcceve 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 26.00 
¢+ea004e 26.00 - 26.00 .... 26.00 
Dundee ,....... Wee ORGRe coc. cece 
Glasgow ....... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stockholm ..... 35-40 40.00 40.00 40.00 ..., 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
eae SEO ETE 660+ cece 
Hamburg ,) x 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bordeaux ..... 27.50 SPTMMED. 6060 0600 
Ree 27.50 ° 

Marseilles ..... GOOD 06s ‘etec'e 0. 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 .... .... «ss. 
Fr «++ 26.00 ‘ 

EOGUEER 0 ceccécce SU MRER” Mess bees cece 
Liverpool ..... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
London ........ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Londonderry .. 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 2 
Manchester -+ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Newcastle ..... TE (SB ae 7) Sees cece cece 
Rotterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Gibraltar ...... DeESS 5606 -ce0e cose 
Southampton .. 26.00 .... ce <wawe 
EN  cciccivec 35.00 .. - 35.00 
POPES 2 ccccere 31.00 .. 


The rate from Mobile, Ala., to Rotterdam, 
Antwerp and Havre is 22%c. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of «rain 
in store at above points for week e:ding 
Aug. 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GG Fi Ge Beoecence 119 346 141 ase 
Consolidated .... 142 180 25 114 
Ogilvies ......... 154 74 28 ase 
Western ......... 52 84 8 287 
Grain Growers .. 152 377 58 se 
Fort William .... 38 216 99 237 
GD Be secccsee. 212 947 89 156 
North Western .. 75 283 26 os 
Port Arthur ..... 244 796 154 101 
Can, Gov’t ..... ° 87 889 37 280 
Sask. Co-op. .... 300 170 33 186 
Davidson & Smith 61 34 4 eee 
Private elevators. 421 1,198 164 317 

Totals. ....... - 2,057 5,593 866 1,736 
Year ago ...... e+ 2,287 377 249 439 
Receipts ....... ° 395 929 145 41 
Rail shipments... 45 78 29 498 
Lake shipments.. 1,243 1,173 277 136 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitte:!) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ,..... 2 Me. i W..... 
No. 1 northern.. 407 No. 2 C. W. 420 
No, 2 northern.. 870 No. 3C. W 852 
No. 3 northern.. 519 Ex. 1 feed ..... 123 
on Ree ee BOS Ff BOOB -.cccee. 291 
WO. B sccvccecee 20 2 feed ......... 347 
Br. D seecéeeses 21 Others ....... 356 
ee ° 36 Private ........ 1,198 
. lao e ae 
Sa ae 120 Total ........5,598 
PREVRCS  cccscces 42 

Pe 2,057 





United States Visible Grain Suppl) 


Visible supply of grain in the United ~ ‘ates 
Aug. 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brily 
Baltimore ..4,290 208 355 1,370 56 
eS eee 41 1 6 1 tae 
Buffalo ..... 290 567 4,361 212 92 
Chicago ....5,241 3,459 17,434 340 161 


Afloat .... 239 120 330 eee 
17 21 107 11 


Detroit ..... ee 
Duluth ..... 1,337 35 5,629 586 302 
Galveston ...3,604 TT ove 13 see 
Indianapolis. 6535 232 515 3 
Kansas City 7,457 2,579 1,907 30 


Milwaukee... 145 185 1,444 83 266 
Minneapolis 1,085 8 13,693 50 837 
N. Orleans. .3,782 252 21 cae 

Newp. News. 39 ese pee . 
New York... 854 146 832 76 ©6210 








Omaha .....2,242 550 2,026 178 50 
Peoria ...... 231 8 883 — ote 
Philadelphia 1,059 394 283 9 4 
St. Louis ...2,900 207 = 947 11 4 
Toledo ..... 1,100 39° 1,234 137 5 
Canals ...... 450 8° 220 ee 195 
Lakes °...... 1,614 988 618 215 89 

Totals ...38,552 9,909 52,893 3,325 °.285 
Last year..19,534 5,687 8,640 2,259 °,203 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 962,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
620,000. Incre ts, 5,268,000 bus; "y® 
481,000; barley, 232,000. 
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August 24, 1921 
BAKERS OF NEW ENGLAND 


Approximately 600 in Attendance at Annual 

Meeting Which Opened on Tuesday 

at Springfield, Mass. 

SprincFIELD, Mass., Aug. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of 
the New England Bakers’ Association 
opened today with approximately 600 
bakers and allied tradesmen present, and 
will continue throughout Thursday, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Kimball. 

Victor Friend, Melrose, Mass., presi- 
dent, called the convention to order at 
3 o'clock, and appointed several commit- 
tees, after which the meeting adjourned 
until Wednesday morning, when an elab- 
orate programme will be carried out. 

The New England bakers have invited 
the general public and especially house- 
wives to attend the business sessions of 
the convention. The general public will 
have a chance to listen to speakers who 
will tell from many angles just how the 
baking business is conducted. 

A feature of the opening day was a 
parade of delivery equipment used by 
the New England bakers through the 
business section of the city. About 60 
floats were in line, and many handsome 
prizes, consisting of silver loving cups, 
auto accessories, etc., were awarded to 
the winners having the best delivery 
equipment. Two bands furnished music. 

Mill representatives are present in 
large numbers, and report bakers buying 
flour freely, covering their requirements 
for 60@90 days. Prominent bakers in 
attendance are of the opinion that it will 
be hard to get flour through later on, due 
to the car situation in the West, and ad- 
vise covering requirements immediately. 

A prominent spring wheat mill — 
sentative reports the sale of 65,000 bbls 
to three large New York bakers for im- 
mediate shipment, at $6.75, jute. New 
England bakers were buyers of hard 
winter flour during the past few days 
at $7@8, 98’s, cotton, standard patent. 
New wheat spring flour is quoted at 
$7.85@8.60, 98*s, cotton, and is receiv- 
ing favorable consideration at this price 
among bakers. 

Mill representatives, jobbers and bro- 
kers report business picking up, with 
sales for the past week the largest in 
many months. Small bakers, who for- 
merly covered their requirements from 
week to week, are now taking on sup- 
plies in larger quantities and look upon 
the car situation as a serious problem 
later on. 

About 65 per cent of the flour used by 
New England bakers is hard wheat. 
Mill men predict that this will increase 
15 per cent in the next year. 

J. Harry Woorrnce. 








IMPROVEMENT OF SEED WHEAT 

Torrpo, On1o, Aug. 20.—The Ohio Soil 
Improvement Association has issued a 
bulletin giving a list of certified wheat 
growers from whom seed wheat can be 
obtained. This has been done in the 
hope of encouraging the growth ef fewer 
varieties and the selection of that vari- 
ety best adapted to each locality. On 
the subject of certified seed the follow- 
ing extracts are taken from the bulletin: 

1. Certified seed is seed of varieties 
that lave proven to be superior ones in 
yield, that is, true to variety name, prac- 
tically free from mixture, free from 
noxious weeds, and that has met the 
Tequirements for inspection and certifi- 
cation by the Ohio Seed Improvement 
Association. e 

2 Only seed from certified seed of 
Previous years is eligible for inspection 
and certification, except in cases where 
seed is obtained direct from the Ohio 
Expe:iment Station or County Experi- 
ment Farm, or certified by some other 
State seed improvement association. 

8. Seed of the following varieties is 
eligib'e for inspection and certification 
by the Ohio Seed Improvement Associa- 
tion: (a) Wheat: Gladden, Portage, 
Trumbull, Ohio 9920, Ohio 127, and a 
few others approved by the executive 
council. (b) Oats: Ohio 8079, Ohio 
91, Ohio 6203, Fulghum, Big Four, Sil- 
ver iline, Sixty Day, Improved Ameri- 
can, Ohio 6222. 

4. Requirements for passing field in- 
Spection: Wheat must be free from rye, 
cockic, cheat and other noxious weeds, 
free from stinking smut and true to 
Varicty name. Must not contain more 
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than ¥% of 1 per cent of mixture with 
other varieties. 

5. Only seed that has passed field in- 
oo is eligible for certification. 

ample of grain must be submitted to 
the secretary of the Ohio Seed Improve- 
ment Association before seed of any 
kind can be certified, and should come 
up to the following standard of weight 
per bushel—60 lbs. The season has a 
decided effect upon the weight per bushel 
of seed, and therefore seed somewhat 
lighter than specified may well be used 
for seed if it conforms to other require- 
ments. 

6. In submitting samples of grain for 
certification, the seed should be recleaned 
or prepared exactly as the grower ex- 
pects to offer it for sale to his customer, 
and the grower agrees to send a sample 
that shall truly represent the seed. The 
size of the sample to be as follows: 
wheat, oats, barley, rye—two quarts. 

7. All certified seed sold by any mem- 
ber of the Ohio Seed Improvement As- 
sociation must be recleaned with a ma- 
chine other than the threshing outfit, 
and shall not be cleaned at elevators, on 
account of the danger of mixing and be- 
coming infected with smut. 

W. H. Wicarn. 


AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS IMPROVE 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 20.—With 
decreasing imports and exports, but an 
improved financial situation, economic 
conditions in Australia are reported by 
Trade Commissioner A. W. Ferrin, at 
Melbourne, as much improved over the 
previous month. Exchange has advanced 
to $3.65 to the pound sterling and this 
will naturally help both the financial and 
banking situation. Bank loans as well 
as chec ing and savings deposits show an 
increase. Credits in general are less dif- 
ficult to negotiate. e total bank clear- 
ings for Melbourne and Sydney from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 8 show a decrease of 
£85,000,000 as compared with the same 
period for last year. 

Both the imports and the exports for 
July show a decrease due to the extraor- 
dinary heavy stocks imported in the early 
part of the year under declining market 
conditions. The total imports from 
America for the fiscal year were valued 
at £35,000,000, while the total exports to 
that country for the same period were 
approximately £8,000,000. 

About 72,000,000 bus of wheat had 
been shipped from Australia up to Aug. 
8 of this year. Freight rates, however, 
have advanced to 65s per ton on wheat 
shipments in parcels. Crop conditions 
are promising. The acreage. of wheat 
planted exceeds that of last year. 

JouHn Marrinan. 








AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 20.—Con- 
gressman Anderson, of Minnesota, chair- 
man of the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, stated today that the 
commission expected to make a prelimi- 
nary report within 30 days in reference 
to the agricultural depression, and that 
by Dec. 1 it was planned to make a final 
report, comprehending the causes of this 
depression and suggesting remedies 
therefor. 

The commission expects, through its 
report, to formulate a long-time agricul- 
tural programme. The causes of the 
depression are being carefully investigat- 
ed, and, in order to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, a number of indexes, by 
months, have been set up, including an 
index of prices of 30 commodities, show- 
ing the relation of each commodity to 
the others, an index of exports, showing 
the relation of the falling off of exports 
to the falling off of prices, an index of 
the consumption of each commodity, 
showing where the consumption fell first, 
and an index of interest rates, loans and 
discounts, to determine the relation be- 
tween credit and drop in. prices. 

An indication that the Joint Agricul- 
tural Commission is prejudiced some- 
what in favor of co-operative marketing 
and graded organizations for agricul- 
tural interests, is indicated by the fol- 
lowing statement made by Chairman ‘An- 
derson: : 

“As long as agriculture does not have 
the selling organization that industry has, 
agriculture: will be at a disadvantage. 
Particularly in critical. periods, agricul- 
ture must cbe sufficiently: organized .to 
carry its own credit and marketing fa- 


cilities, in order to prevent such depres- 
sion as it is passing through. This means 
that the units of organization must be 
larger than they are at the present time.” 
Joun Manrinan. 





PRICE-CUTTING BREAD WAR 

Inpranapouis, Inv. Aug. 20.—Two 
baking concerns at South Bend_ have 
started a price-cutting war on bread, 
which has brought the retail price in 
some stores down to 2c for a 1-lb loaf. 
A similar fight is on at Mishawaka, 
which is close to South Bend, and at 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 

The fight, it is explained by grocers, is 
between a big bread making corporation, 
which has a South Bend branch, and a 
South Bend baking company, of which 
a majority of the stockholders are retail 
grocers. The low price was made pos- 
sible because the invading concern has 
been giving a rebate check, good for 5c 
in bread, with every 1-lb loaf. Grocers 
interested in the local bakery, by remov- 
ing the rebate checks before selling the 
bread of the competing company, were 
enabled to sell the bread at cost. 

One of the South Bend grocers, who is 

a large shareholder in the local bakery 
in which the grocers are stockholders, has 
advertised the bread of the invading 
concern for chicken feed. 
- “Whether you want this bread on your 
table or not,” the advertisement said, “it 
is the best possible feed to fatten your 
flock, and it is cheaper than scratch 
feed.” 

Some of the retailers have declined to 
enter the ruinous competition, but are 
selling bread at the low level of 51,c for 
a 1-lb loaf. It is not expected that the 


cut-throat method of doing business will 


last long. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





DEATH OF CHARLES C, UPHAM 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Charles C. 
Upham, for the past 40 years engaged in 
the flour business in Boston, died at his 
home in Roslindale, Mass., Aug. 13. A 
week previously, Mr. Upham met with an 
accident, and although he was subse- 
quently at his business as usual, this 
undoubtedly hastened his sudden death. 

Mr. Upham was a familiar figure in 
the local flour trade. About the year 
1874 he entered the employ of his father, 
G. P. Upham, of G. P. Upham .& Co., 
flour merchants. Later he became the 
junior member of the flour concern of 
Hills & Upham. After the death of 
George A. Hills, in 1895, Mr. Upham 
continued the business under the firm 
name of C. C. Upham & Co., and the 
firm so remains. 

Mr. Upham was a member of the old 
Boston Commercial Exchange which was 
consolidated with the Boston Produce 
Exchange in 1886, forming the old Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. He con- 
tinued his membership when the present 
Chamber of Commerce was formed in 
1909, and was a member at the time of 
his death. He was the local representa- 
tive of the Jonesville Milling Co., Jones- 
ville, Mich. 

Mr. Upham was 70 years old, and his 
only surviving relatives are a daughter 


and one sister. 
Louis W. DePass. 





QUANTITY OF RYE AVAILABLE 

The Blodgett-Hoimes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes: “For purposes of compari- 
son it can be assumed that the quantity 
of rye available each year is limited to 
the crop grown, plus the amount held in 
terminal elevators at the beginning of 
the crop year. Taking the August gov- 
ernment report, the quantity of rye avail- 
able for the coming year is 65,000,000 
bus, being 7,000,000 less than last year 
and 34,000,000 less than two years ago. 
High prices this last year restricted do- 
mestic consumption to breadstuff pur- 
poses alone. It can hardly be expected 
to be less this year than last. Therefore, 
exports, which last year exceeded 41,- 
000,000 bus, will be restricted this year 
to around 34,000,000.” 





MALT PRODUCTS EXCHANGE FORMED 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Aug. 20.—The Malt 
Products Exchange is the name of a new 
organization of Milwaukee malt dealers 
formed at a conference on Aug. 19 to 
discuss the protection of public interests 
and prevent future misrepresentation of 
malt products. Officers were elected as 


~~ 
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follows: president, A. F. Dieman; vice 
president, H. F. Drummond; secretary, 
Jerry W. Mason; treasurer, C. H. Pfeif- 
fer. The new association voiced support 
of pending amendments to the Volstead 
act permitting individuals to make cereal 
beverages in the home for private con- 
sumption. Bruno E. Fink, head of the 
Milwaukee Malting & Grain Co. ad- 
dressed the members on “The Preserva- 
tion ‘of Malt Sirup.” 
L, E. Meyer. 





NEW ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Frederick M. Brown, who, for 
the past five years, has had charge of 
eastern sales for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., with head- 
quarters in Chicago, arrived in St. Louis 
this week to take up his work as assist- 
ant general manager. of the George P. 
Plant Milling Co. Mr. Brown will be ac- 
tive in all phases of the business, and will 
work in connection with Samuel Plant, 
who continues as general manager of the 
company. W. G. Martin, Jr. 





LONDON BUYS AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 
Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 3.—As the Aus- 
tralian flour mills are still under gov- 


. ernment control, all flour for export is 


sold through the Australian Wheat 
Board, which has an office in London. 
It is reported that a large trade has 
been done recently in Australian flour 
with London firms, amounting to over 
2,000 tons. C. F. G. Rakes, 





The standard wage for harvesters this 
year in western Canada is $4 per: day. 
It appears that farmers in the Regina, 
Sask., district are unable to secure har- 
vesters to meet their requirements at this 
figure, the men asking $5@5.50. A num- 
ber of. farmers in this district are still in 
need of help. 





The Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
has reduced the price of bread 1@114c 
per loaf. The 1-lb loaf, which formerly 
sold at 744c and 814c wholesale, has been 
cut to 6%4c and 74%4c. The 11-lb loaf 
has been reduced from 12%%¢ to llc, 
wholesale. The Flour State Baking Co. 
and Regan Bros. also are expected to 
announce reduction in their prices. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Aug. 
20, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,802 228 10 95 99 
eee 6,010 79 os 
ere 798 1,662 


Totals ....8,610 307 10 1,757 99 
Prev. week. .6,179 441 3 457 55 
Totals July 1- 

Aug. 20..44,024 4,364 296 


4,440 1,111 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7-—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


Aug. 17... 402 208 342 40 47 159 
Aug. 18 ... 406 228 180 13 «102 74 
Aug. 19 ... 384 212 145 14 97 78 
Aug. 20... 310 190 208 18 127 46 
Aug. 22... 479 564 160 21 145 31 
Aug. 23... 615 198 253 20 338 63 











Totals ..2,596 1,600 1,288 126 856 461 


Oats by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates 0 
the 1921 oats crop, by principal states, b 
on the conditions Aug. 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): — 








1921 1920 

New York ...... 31,660 44,275 
Pennsylvania 34,143 45,825 

BD ccccccccces 38,413 71,339 
DE, seeecene 47,466 76,876 
EURROED co ccceccce 122,04 161,950 
Michigan ....... 31,042 66,430 
Wisconsin ....., 65,127 107,878 
Minnesota ...... 88,865 126,488 
TOWM ..secesseee 162,561 229,866 
BEMEOOOTL occ cece 38,766 54,13 
North Dakota .. 63,764 59,640 
South Dakota .. 64,727 76,446 
Nebraska ....... 71,847 83,040 
HeMGOS cicccccce 48,092 68,799 
MED. -At5'p 546 606 44,458 44,100 
Oklahoma ...... 30,459 48,000 
Montana ........ 6,959 16,800 
South Carolina . 10,342 10,416 
GOOTEAR bo cccccce 2,978 11,560 
Wyoming ....... 11,781 11,400 
Washington ~ 14,416 15,052 
Oregon ......... 11,796 12,045 é 
Tennessee ....... 7,697 8,226 ecost 
Alabama ....... 9,270 6551. Lee 
Arkansas ....... 83499 8,800 ‘ 
Colorado ........ 8,809 8,058. 
MG =< cars Geek 8,474» = 8,000 








United States 1,137,202 1,526,055 1,482,697 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvrn, Mixw., Aug. 22.—Mills found 
some increase in the , ome last week, 
and it continued steadily on a moderate 
seale. ‘The decline in wheat was suffi- 
cient to reach some orders that were held 
awaiting breaks, and it:also brought in 
new business. Most of the orders were 
for prompt shipment and not much buy- 
ing for deferred delivery is manifest as 
yet. One mill placed a small lot of first 
clear for export. The adjustment of 
prices to the basis of the new crop is 
now effected. 

In durum flour the trade is still buy- 
ing for prompt shipment, but there was 
a fairly demand both from domes- 
tic and foreign sources. The trade is 
not yet ready to take hold in an exten- 
sive way, and will not as long as there 
are sharp declines like last week’s. Prices 
were reduced 50c bbl on the week. 

Price reductions were .made in rye 
flour last week owing to the lower price 
of rye, but aside from this the market 
was without feature. The country move- 
ment has increased and this had a bear- 
ish effect. .Only those users who must 
have supplies are buying. 

Eastern buyers are reported to be well 
filled up on millfeed for the time being, 
and do not show much interest in the 
market. The middle ,West is taking a 
little, but the market is not active. Local 
mills continue to be sold up and have 
little or none to sell. Anything offered 
moves readily. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THIS WOOK .c.cccccccccsecs 19,910 53 
EMOt WOOK occ cccccccccsce 16,940 45 
BOON GOR. ccc cwccceccevrsese 8,025 22 


PWO VOOTS BHO ...cccccccsce 10,490 28 
NOTES 


A little Canadian wheat moving in 
bond was received in Duluth last week. 

Both corn and oats are dribbling in 
slowly, without much activity in either. 


Cars on track this morning numbered 
650, most of the arrivals being rye and 
durum wheat. Much of it is from South 
Dakota. 


A large cargo of winter and durum 
wheat was loaded last week for delivery 
at Port McNicoll, Canada, and will go 
for export..- 

Large receipts of rye during last week 
were too much for the price level, and it 
declined to well under $1 in both spot 
and. futures. 


The movement of flour from interior 
points to go out by lake is picking up, 
and the movement outward increases in 
the same proportion. 

Durum wheat is picking up in the re- 
eeipts of grain, but spring increases very 
slowly. The winter wheat run is holding 
up comparatively well. 


Loadings into boats late Saturday and 
today cs ave 1,175,000 bus of grain. 
Most of it was wheat, the amount of 
coarse grain being very small. 

The winter wheat movement into Du- 
luth from the Southwest since July 1 has 
run to a little more than 3,000,000 bus, 
and there is still some more to come. 


The larger run of barley receipts to 
this market has caused buyers. to lower 
their bids 4@5c. A limited demand is 
coming from the East, presumably for 
export account. 

G. L. Douglass, of New York, who was 
for'a number of years general agent at 
Duluth of the Western Transit Co., is 
here for a- vacation trip to the fishing 
eountry north of Duluth. 


Grain receipts are larger and growing, 

and boats are having less difficulty in 
getting loads. Houses are now in posi- 
tion to put on full loads, thus avoiding 
the necessity on the part of vessels to 
move about so much and resulting in the 
saving of much time. Several good sized 
cargoes have moved out within the past 
few days. 
::The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, which advanced last week to 2c, 
has slipped back again to 1%c. After 
some shipments that were urgent had 
been chartered, the demand for space 
flattened out, and the higher figure could 
not be maintained. A little business is 
passing right along, but nothing of large 
volume is offering. = 


The cash wheat market is more active 
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with the increased receipts: An increas- 
ing number of samples is coming on the 

les for display and sale. The buying 
is sufficient to absorb the offerings. The 
premium on No. 1 dark northern was up 
2c today, and is now 19c over September, 
with No. 2 dark 14c over. No. 1 amber 
durum closed today at 8c over Septem- 
ber, No. 2 amber 6c ovey, No. 1 durum 
and No. 1 mixed 2c over, and No. 2 
mixed at September price. 

F. G. Cartson. 





FARM LOAN BANK MEETING 

Curcaco, Iru., Aug. 20.—The American 
Farm Loan Bank Association held a 
meeting in Chicago this week, attended 
by committees of the American Banking 
Association and the farm organizations. 
It has arranged to issue $30,000,000 of 
5% per cent farm loans, to be sold at 
6 per cent. It is also proposed to issue 
$150,000,000 in loans before Jan. 1, to 
be sold to syndicates. These loans are 
mortgages, based on 50 per cent of the 
farm land value and 30 per cent of that 
of the buildings. 

W. G. Eckhardt, of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, who attended the 


been only slight changes in flour prices 
for the week. Quotations at the close 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $7.40@ 
7.90; standard or regular patent, $6.60@ 
7; straight patent, $6.15@6.40; first 
clears, $5@5.50. 

Rehandlers report moderate demand 
for Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $8.50@9; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $7@7.50. 

Mills continue to buy wheat to cover 
sales, and have fair supplies. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.35@1.37, Nash- 
ville. 

Millfeed is quiet, with moderate de- 
mand. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$15.50@17.50; standard middlings, $21@ 
23 


The corn meal situation continues 
quiet, with prices easier. Mills with a 
capacity of 45,000 bus ground 10,771 this 
week, or 23.9 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 13,929, or 30.9 per cent, the 
same week last year. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 





of the board o 


Stude, of Houston, Texas. 


of Omaha. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION PROGRAMME 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry is to be held at Chicago, Sept. 19-22; headquarters, 
Hotel Sherman. The various railroads have granted fare and one half for 
the round trip to Chicago for this convention. 

The a | day, Sept. 19, will be devoted to registration and meeting 
directors of the association. 
be called to order Sept. 20 by President C. N. Power. 
by Mayor William Hale Thompson, of Chicago, and response by Henry 


Among the papers to be read at the convention are the following: 
“Readjustment in the Home,” by Alice Ames Winter, of Minneapolis, 
president of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs; “The Baking 
Industry and Home Education,” by Harry E. Sweeny, president American 
Home Economics Association; “The Psychology of Advertising,” by 
Charles L. Estay, of Chicago; “The American Association Accounting Sys- 
tem,” by C. C. Mortimer; “The Industrial Situation as Applied to Labor,” 
Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas; “The Council of Baking and Affili- 
ated Organizations,” B. B. Grennell, of Chicago; “Report of the Institute 
Committee,” Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala; “Accomplishments of the: Ameri- 
can Institute,” Dr. H. E. Barnard, director, and C. B. Morison, Minneapolis. 

Consideration will be given to the plans for extending, elevating and 
safeguarding the baking industry, and another interesting matter up for 
discussion will be distribution costs. 
liam Shelley, of Vancouver, B. C., and Charles A. Paesch, of Chicago. 

A joint luncheon is to be held with the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce at the La Salle Hotel, Wednesday, at 12:15, at which the speakers 
will be C. N. Power, Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, and Jay Burns, 


The following organizations will hold meetings in Chicago during the 
convention week: the Council of Baking and Affiliated Organizations, Na- 
tional Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses, Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 


The convention proper will 
Address of welcome 


The latter will be handled by Wil- 








meeting, expatiated on the new grain 
marketing system, which he says will do 
away with grain exchanges. It is ex- 
pected that these farm loans will create 
an easier money market, and enable 
farmers to hold back their grain. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnuvittz, Tenn., Aug. 20.—The un- 
settled tone of the wheat market the past 
week caused the confidence of flour buy- 
ers to vanish, and active demand for 
flour from the Southeast came to a halt. 
Business was good until a few days ago, 
and buyers were showing some disposi- 
tion to anticipate their needs on an im- 
portant scale. 

The majority of the mills still enter- 
tain a friendly attitude toward wheat 
values, but on account of general condi- 
tions there is developing a sentiment of 
doubt among many. Unemployment in 
the Southeast is not as great as in other 
sections, and demand for flour is ex- 
pected to remain fairly stationary, but 
millers are inclined to be conservative, 
and remain on the safe side. 

The active movement of flour in July 
and the first half of August has resulted 
in the accumulation of fair supplies in 
the Southeast. Pressing needs have been 
met, so that little active buying is antici- 
pated until the market shows more 
strength, or present stocks have been 
reduced. 

Red winter wheat has not followed the 
decline of options, and the result has 


River points, $1.30@1.35; unbolted meal, 
$1.35@1.40, 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 192,930 116,662 4 
Last week ...... *. 200,670 130,837 65.2 
Year ago ....sees 168,270 79,900 47.0 


Two years ago... 230,730 171,815 74.5 


Three years ago.. 182,430 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 20 Aug. 13 

Flour, bbls .....+...e065 26,000 25,000 

Wreet, DMG coc ccccsccns 124,000 142,000 

COPM, BUM 2 occvocvesoees 88,000 90,000 

OOS, BUS. .cccccacccces 603,000 551,000 
NOTES 


The Clinton Milling Co., of Anderson 
County, Tennessee, with authorized capi- 
tal stock of $30,000, has been incorporat- 
ed by C. D. Sparks and others. 

H. C. Stanfield, trustee in bankruptcy 
of the Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., of 
Union City, Tenn., will offer the milling 
property of the company for sale Sept. 
12, at that place. 

Joun Lerrer. 





By order of the Pacific Westbound 
Conference, the rate on Japanese squares 
of lumber was increased July 19 from 
$12.50 to $15 per 1,000 feet. 


106,439 58.3 
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GERMANY’S FOOD CONTROL 


Government Regulation Gradually Being 
Abandoned—Milling and Grain Trades 
Approach Normal Conditions 


Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 10.—The German 
milling and grain trades are rapidly as- 
suming more normal conditions. Con- 
trol is gradually being abandoned, and 
in some circles the opinion is held that 
within the next few months all forms of 
government control on wheat and flour 
will be abolished. Nothing official in this 
respect has been issued, but there are 
rumors that it is quite within the realm 
of possibility that flour may be admitted 
free of duty. 

Since June 25, German millers have 
been permitted to import foreign wheat 
providing the flour made from the wheat 
is exported. The object of insisting on 
the exportation of the flour was to coun- 
terbalance the effect on German ex- 
change caused by the importation of the 
wheat. Since this ruling came into 
force, German millers have been doing 
a certain amount of export business in 
some of the northern European coun- 
tries, and their flours have been coming 
into. competition with other imported 
flours, especially with those milled in 
Great Britain. 

On July 15 all control on feedingstuffs 
was withdrawn, and it is now possible 
to import and export offals into and 
from Germany. 

It is understood that on Aug. 15 the 
home grown wheat supplied to German 
mills will be decontrolled. After that 
date the mills will be at liberty to buy 
whatever home grown wheat they wish to. 

It is further understood that the Ger- 
man millers are urging their government 
to withdraw all restrictions against the 
importation of foreign wheats, as they 
say they cannot meet the competition of 
the mills of other countries unless they 
are free to draw from the world’s supply 
of wheat. In response to this demand 
on the part of the millers, it is rumored 
that the government has informed them 
that if wheat is admitted free from all 
restrictions it will be necessary to allow 
the free importation of flour as well, as 
it is essential that the people should be 
able to buy bread at the cheapest pos- 
sible price, and that it would not be a 
wise or economic policy at the present 
time to extend any protection to the 
German miller. It will, therefore, be no 
surprise, if within the next few months 
the importation of wheat and flour into 
Germany is permitted on an equivalent 
basis. 

The government has announced that 
it will grant licenses for the free impor- 
tation of corn grits, meal, corn flour, 
flakes, starch, glucose, etc. These li- 
censes will be granted up to Sept. 10. 
A considerable amount of business has 
already been done, and there are pros- 
pects of large transactions being put 
through. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 


BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 








1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Sept.. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 
Nov.. 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 
Dec.. 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 
Jan.. 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 
Feb.. 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 
Mch. 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 
April 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 
May. 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 
June. 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 
July. 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
11 m 12,977,335 15,891,880 15,127,605 13,722,710 
Wed. deangckas 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 


—— 





Ve. sccvcces 17,117,610 16,543,630 15,255,865 

Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 








1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
September. 131,245 37,115 ...... 39,970 
October... 94,830 89,255 ...... 19,620 
November. 35,940 18,575 364,335 120,365 
December. 42,675 31,650 387,510 {6,860 
January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 
February... 9,220 36,860 ...... 164,065 
March..... 149,845 100,605 35,850 60,050 
pee eee 94,495  30,995° 123,640 48,870 
May...... 94,955 61,435 276,230 51,180 
June...... 101,200 136,665 116,595 64,850 
Fuly.. 6s. Oe a eee 37,716 

Pkt 

11 mos.. 903,345 687,890 1,451,135 882,930 
ME ce tories “4 Dee 6,30 
Maes 

ee 736,730 1,461,135 889,230 
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OUR DAILY BREAD THE 
WORLD OVER 


(Continued from page 859.) 


their wares out of doors, in baskets and 
on tables. 

The big rye loaves sold on the East 
Side of New York, in the crowded tene- 
ment districts, are so large that they are 
frequently cut and sold by the pound. 
It is almost as much as a small boy can 
do to lug one of these loaves home, and 
if he is required to carry two he gener- 
ally presses his little wagon or the fam- 
ily baby carriage into service. 

Every nation makes its bread some- 
what differently. In Berkovitsa, Bul- 
garia, for instance, the people hold a 
regular bread making fest in the street. 
‘The women employ curious bread boards 
a couple of feet in diameter and sup- 
ported on other boards a few inches 
from the ground. The dough is rolled 
out on these boards with slender wooden 
rods, and the result, after baking, is a 
kind of gigantic cracker an inch or two 
thick. The women laugh and gossip as 
they work, making a sort of holiday of 
the affair, while the children stand 
around and look on expectantly. The 
Norwegian peasants make a similar kind 
of flat bread, the baking generally being 
done on a sheet of iron placed on top of 
a heap of stones which are kept hot by 
means of a nest of glowing embers un- 
derneath. A little roller, with notches, 
something like a miniature carpet sweep- 
er, is used to flatten the dough and to 
give the cakes of bread an ornamental 
appearance, 

In Lebanon, Syria, the native bread is 
made in the street with the neighbors 
looking on. Much the same sort of utensil 
is used as in Norway, and the baking 
likewise is done on a sheet of meta! with 
a fire underneath. The women of the 
family attend to the mixing of the dough 
and the baking, while the job of the men 
is to keep up the fire with twigs and 
chips of wood gathered wherever they 
can be found.” 

In southern Europe young boys are 
the principal venders of bread, carry- 
ing around large baskets filled with 
loaves of rye bread which the natives 
consider delicious. In San Salvador, 
Central America, the natives make tor- 
tilla, a thin, unleavened cake of maize, 
rolled out with a stone in the shape of 
our own familiar rolling pin, and baked 
on a heated iron plate. In Caracas, 
Venezuela, the universal food takes a 
peculiar form. The rolls which the city 
baker distributes, carrying his load 
around in a couple of barrels swung 
across a sleepy looking donkey, look 
like tiny canoes with one end missing. 
The Peruvian Indians have queer little 
booths along the roads for the con- 
venience of the hungry traveller, who 
will find there loaves shaped something 
like English muffins, which are better to 
eat than their appearance would indicate. 

In the United States the baking of 
bread has reached a high point of per- 
fection as to speed and wholesomeness. 
The bakery of 1921 is not the bakery 
of 1910; far less is it the bakery of 
1900. Could a baker of 1880 step out 
of his grave into a bakery of today he 
would hardly know, except for some of 
the ovens and the sight of dough, what 
sort of a place he was in. The baking 
business, after years of stagnation, has 
in recent years been turned inside out, 
upside down, to such an extent that even 
the men who have been a part of the 
revolution are still marveling at the 
changes, and the speed with which they 
have been wrought. Of course, the new 
order of things is not equally evident in 
all bakeries; but the bakery of 1921 is 
a type as distinct from its predecessors 
as the present day skyscraper is from 
city buildings. While it is easy to find 
bakeries which show little or no signs of 
progress, the hopeful fact is that in the 
great majority of bakeshops everywhere 
a healthy discontent with old ways is 
apparent, and new and better ways are 
displacing the old in shops both large 
and small. 





CHINESE WHEAT CROP 


Indications are that the wheat crop in 
China for 1921 will be 20 per cent under 
that of 1920, on account of the excessive 
amount of rain recently experienced, 
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says the North China Herald, The 1920 
crop was only 80 per cent of the normal, 
so that the prospects for the current 
season can be placed at only 60 per cent 
if the present estimate is correct. In 
addition the continuance of rain is likely 
to have an adverse effect on quality. 


While the principal mills in Shanghai in 
1920 exported about 100,000 tons of flour 
to Europe and Egypt, only small orders 
have been received from London so far 
this year. Prices in China, it is report- 
ed, are one tenth higher than those in 
Europe. 








MAKING BARM IN SCOTLAND 


By JAMES MEIKLE 
Baker, of Glasgow 


A few years ago every baker in Scot- 
land made his own yeast, or barm, as it 
is called, although that is not the case 
today, the baker who buys yeast for the 
making of his household bread is the ex- 
ception; the rule is that, whatever else 


distillers’ compressed yeast may be used 
for, barm is the fermenting agent for 
household or, as it is called, square, 
bread. 

The making of barm is a part of the 
trade that every baker in Scotland must 





A Bread Vendor in a Southern European Port 
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learn and, therefore, even where yeast is 
used for fancy bread, or for household 
bread, the baker knows how to make and 
use barm, and he uses yeast merely be- 
cause of the handiness and quickness 
with which he can get away with the 
work. Even where yeast is used entire- 
ly, the baker will never be found to ad- 
mit that he uses it because it is better, 
as it is part of the Scottish baker’s trade 
dogma to believe that barm is the finest 
fermenting agent in the world, and that 
no man should be called a baker who 
cannot make and use it. 

The making of barm is quite an im- 
portant operation in the bakery, and 
usually a special barm room is used for 
this purpose. In the large bread fac- 
tories in Glasgow the making of barm 
is almost a department by itself, and 
only the privileged workmen are allowed 
to have anything to do with an operation 
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A Bread Market Conducted by Peruvian Indians 


upon which depends so much of the suc- 
cess of the final breadmaking. 

It is pretty freely admitted that the 
continuance of the practice of barm 
making is largely due to conservatism in 
the trade, with perhaps a little of the 
same thing on the part of the public, be- 
cause, after all, there seems no doubt 
that barm does impart certain charac- 
teristics to bread, and when a baker has 
built up a trade upon bread of special 
nature, you will not blame him if he 
hesitates to make a change that may not 

ive him the same kind of loaf, especial- 
y if he has not had any training in the 
use of compressed yeast. 

Further, he is less likely to think of 
changing until he sees some very definite 
benefit in the change, and this is not 
always as obvious as one might expect. 
In the trade in Scotland the universal 
practice is day work, and this means 
that the baker must get away with his 
work quickly in the morning. Even the 
shortest known process of straight dough 
is too long; the kind of closely batched 
bread made cannot be satisfactorily pro- 
duced by quick dough. 

The result, therefore, is that a long 
sponge is used, and this lies overnight. 
Now if there is any process for which 
barm is peculiarly suitable, it is the long 
sponge, and this process and barm mak- 
ing have gone on side by side for more 
years than I can tell. Because of the 
attitude of labor on the starting hour in 
the morning and the want of a universal 
training on shorter methods of work, it 
seems as if barm making will continue 
to keep the place it at present occupies 
for many more years. 

However, the barm of today is not ex- 
actly the barm of the past. About the 
time that I joined the trade what was 
called the potato ferment was almost ob- 
solete, and compound barm made from 
malt and hops was the accepted agent. 
Long after that, however, the potato fer- 
ment was used in England. Compound 
barm is simple to make, and I cannot 
well explain why it fell in a couple of 
decades almost out of use. Very soon 
after that some of the so-called pro- 

ssive bakers began making what was 

nown as virgin barm, but it did not 

have the vogue of compound barm, and 
soon both of these barms gave place to 
what is now called parisian barm. As 
all these barms have been commercial 
articles, I will describe them and the 
methods of making. 

The making of a is in reality the 
providing of suitable material for the 
growth of the yeast plant and after- 
wards the sowing of the seeds of the 
plants. The yeast plant differs greatly 
from the wheat plant both in its appear- 
ance and in its growth, but each is a 
plant, and each grows from a previous 

lant, when sown in suitable surround- 
fags. Yeast lives on sugar, and builds 


its tissue from this from nitroge- 


Italian Chestnut Bread, Scottish Oat Bread and Scandinavian Rye Bread 


Bread for Sale in Poland 
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nous ‘and mineral matter, therefore the 
medium in which it grows must provide 
these three substances. 

Crushed malt soaked in water at , 
suitable temperature provides all that 
yeast requires; but because it provides 
for the requirements of other tiny plants 
that the baker does not want, he uses 
a proportion of hops, the extract of 
which restrains the activities of ayid 
germs and other undesirables, and , 
little common salt helps to steady the 
whole ferment, while at the same time 
making the barm less palatable for the 
baker who would have a cheap drink, 
The quantities and modes are as fol- 
lows: 

Compound or Patent Barm: 40 lbs 
water, 10 lbs crushed malt, 3 oz hops, 
2 oz salt, 4 lbs old barm. Method: Take 
about 10 lbs of water, and to this add 
the hops; bring this to a boil, and allow 
to simmer for 10 minutes. Meaittime, 
have a wooden tub well washed out and 
rinsed with hot water so that it wi!l not 
cool the liquid you put into it. This 
done, turn in the boiled hop liquor and 
add 30 lbs more water at, say, 15° de- 
grees Fahrenheit; allow this to stand 
for a few minutes, then test with a ther- 
mometer, and when the temperature has 
sunk to 165 degrees stir in the crushed 
malt and cover the whole with sacks to 
keep in the heat; if possible, this should 
not be allowed to sink below 145 de- 
grees. 

The whole should stand for no! less 
than three to three and a half hours, 
when it should be run through 2 fine 
sieve and the liquid set aside to cool. 
When the temperature has reached 72 
degrees add the salt and the old barn, 
and leave the whole to ferment for not 
less than 36 hours. At first this barm is 
very active, and hisses quite loudly, but 
as it nears maturity the hissing ceases, 
and it gradually becomes quiescent and 
clear on the top. 

The principles lying behind this prac- 
tice are somewhat as follows: The water 
is brought to a boil and kept there for 
a little to extract the astringent proper- 
ties of the hops, and it is put into the 
tub and the rest of the water added at a 
slightly higher temperature than neces- 
sary, to make sure that it shall not be 
too cold, as if that happened the change 
to be brought about in the malt would 
take place to a limited extent only. 

It is necessary to gelatinize the malt 
starch, but it is equally necessary that 
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On the Lower East Side in New York the Customers Want to Know Just How Much Their Big Rye Bread Loaves Weigh 


the diastase, the active enzyme of malt, 
should not be destroyed or weakened 
and, therefore, it is most important that 
a temperature is obtained which will 
gelatinize the starch without weakening 
the diastase. About 150 degrees or 
slightly under that seem to give best re- 
sults, but because the crushed malt cools 
the mixture, or “mash,” as it is called, 
the figure given, 165 degrees, works well 
in practice. 

The mash is allowed to stand for about 
three hours to allow the change referred 
to. The grains are then separated out, 
the temperature reduced to fermenting 
temperature quickly, and the “store” or 
“stack” of old barm added. When the 
barm is ready it will be found that the 
yeast cells have sunk to the bottom of 
the tub and the top is quite clear. Some 
bakers take some of the clear liquid 
away, as it is understood to contain a 

proportion of acid germs; being 

+ r than yeast, they float higher. 

re is no doubt on this point, and 

compressed yeast makers make use of 
the fact to help get a purer yeast. 

It is also a fact that the liquor con- 
tains a certain quantity of the extract 
of malt, although now chemically 
chanred, and this is supposed to have a 
Moisiening effect on the final bread. 
Without doubt this barm gives bread a 
fine smell when fermentation has been 
Properly carried through. 

© proportion necessary for 700 lbs 
of flour, with 100 Ibs liquor in quarter, 
Would be not less than 15 lbs. Much de- 
pends upon the proportion of malt used 
In the mash; the more malt, the strong- 
er the barm. In fact, the quantity of 
solids, more than the quantity of water, 
regulates the number of yeast cells, and 
it is, after all, yeast cells, and not mere 

or, that do the work. 

Virgin Barm: 20 Ibs water at 125 de- 
gtees Fahrenheit, 30 Ibs flour, 45 Ibs 


water at 212 degrees, 10 lbs old barm. 
Method: Into a wooden tub that has 
been well warmed with hot water put 20 
Ibs water at 125 degrees, and stir in 
the flour, which should be made up of 
three fourths Minnesotas and one fourth 
winters. The water to be added must be 
boiling before you stir in the flour re- 
ferred to. Now, add the boiling water 
and stir the whole vigorously with a 
stick of the broom handle type; the 
boiling water should be added 5 lbs at a 
time, after the first 10 Ibs. 

The whole is set aside to cool, and 
should not be touched until next day. 
No attempt should be made to cool this 


quickly, as a good deal of chemical ac- 
tion must take place before the “scald,” 
as it is called, is ready for “storing,” and 
cooling will stop it. The starch of the 
flour disappears under the influence of 
the flour enzymes, and sugar takes its 
place, and when this transformation has 
been accomplished finally the barm will 
be found at a proper temperature for 
storing, say 76 degrees. The old barm 
is now added (this is called “storing”), 
with a handful, say a pound, of fresh 
flour, and the whole left to ferment for 
60 hours. 

During that. time the barm will rise 
like a ferment, particularly around the 
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sides of the tub, and it will work to- 
ward the center until the whole meets 
and rises as one mass; afterwards it will 
clear away, and finally it will become 
calm. The barm is now ready, and 
about 25 to 30 lbs are required for 700 
lbs of flour; that is say, 75 lbs water 
and 25 lbs barm. This is distinctly weak- 
er than compound barm and, generally, 
it needs a slightly higher temperature 
to carry through. It is a good barm, 
nevertheless, and there is this to be said 
about it, you require no outside ingredi- 
ents; flour only is necessary. 

This is erroneously called virgin barm, 
the name virgin being given to barm 
that has had no store of old barm to 
start it. It is possible that when it was 
first made no store was added, and I 
have seen this barm and parisian also 
start to ferment without any store. This 
is likely to happen only when the barm is 
left uncovered in a barm room where 
barm is being used, the theory being 
that the new scald is infected, inoculat- 
ed, or “stored,” from the seeds or cells 
of yeast floating in the air; quite recent- 
ly I saw this happen at least six times. 
This barm, however, is not much used, as 
the newer barm, which I will now de- 
scribe, has many points of superiority 
over it. 

Parisian Barm: 16 lbs water at 165 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, 4 lbs crushed malt 
(mashed), 35 lbs water at 212 degrees, 
22 lbs flour, i0 lbs old barm. Method: 
The water at 165 degrees and malt are 
“mashed” as described in compound 
barm, but no hops are used. At the 
end of two and a half hours the grains 
are pressed and the liquid put into a 
larger tub and made up to 16 lbs. It 
will have lost some weight through the 
grains. The temperature should now be 
not less than 125 degrees, and the quan- 
tity exactly 16 Ibs. Add the flour and, 
as described under virgin barm, add the 
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35 lbs water at 212 degrees, a little at a 
time, stirring vigorously. 

When all has been added, set aside to 
cool as before, and do not hasten the 
cooling to shorten the time to less than 
12 hours, although it may be laid out in 
flat coolers so that the mass will cool 
quicker. The scald should now be sweet, 
and it will thin rapidly and finally be 
somewhat tart in taste. Add the old 
barm or store, and allow to ferment for 
50 hours. 

This barm will rise a lot in big, round 
bells; at first the bells will be dull in 
color, then they will come up smaller 
and whiter, and lastly they will show up 
beautifully bright and clear. A 100-lb 
tub will be required to ferment 50 lbs 
of parisian barm, as it rises a lot. 

There is much to learn about this that 
it would be impossible to include without 
boring you, because there is a saying 
here that any baker can make parisian 
barm, but not every baker can keep it. 
In my more youthful days this statement 
did not trouble me, as I concluded that 
it would be easy to make barm in quan- 
tities required, so that there would be 
no necessity for keeping, but I was to 
learn later that by “keeping” was meant 
overlooking the fermentation of the 
barm, and this is very important. 

Because the average baker ferments 
his barm in a temperature largely con- 
trolled by outside influences, he has con- 
siderable trouble at times. The barm 
gets “hard” worked or it is “green,” 
and he knows very little about the real 
cause. It may be due to thermal changes 
entirely, in which case one might be ex- 
cused for thinking that such might be 
easily controlled, but the same baker who 
tests his mashing water so carefully sel- 
dom takes any steps to control the tem- 
perature of his barm room and, there- 
fore, it is not unusual to hear that he 
has barm trouble both in hot weather 
and in cold weather. 

We find that for a 50 hours’ fermenta- 
tion a cool temperature is best, say 65 
degrees Fahrenheit. In many places a 
system of cooling is in regular use, but 
with a hot summer or a heat wave the 
bakers’ precautions are somewhat crude, 
and trouble results; trouble, however, 
that cannot be said to be very bad, see- 
ing the amount of work carried through 
successfully with barm. With better 
arrangements for controlling the fer- 
menting room temperature there would 
be much less trouble. 


I have always felt that the barms had 
wrong names, because the last-described, 
barm parisian, is a compound of malt, 
hop barn and virgin. But the Scottish 
Be has a way of his own in naming 
things, and anything out of the usual he 
calls French, Italian, German, or con- 
tinental; if it is something only a little 
out of the ordinary it is foreign, and is 
called by a foreign name without the 
least inquiry as to whether the name has 
any connection with the goods. It must 
have been this reason that prompted the 
name parisian barm, because I have nev- 
er heard of barm of this description be- 
ing used in Paris. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
Scottish baker has learned well how to 
make barm, and the spirit that prompts 
the holding: on to useful cnowtolien, that 
makes him independent of others in this 
matter, with a certain amount of con- 
servatism and sentimentality, provides 
for a continuance of the cult of barm 
making—for how long the most thought- 
ful would scarce care to prophesy. 





GREEN AND WHITE RETAIL BAKERS 

The Green and White Retail Bakers, 
Louisville, Ky., at their monthly meet- 
ing adopted a constitution and bylaws 
and elected J. H. Stehlin president, 
Charles Pfeffer vice president, and 
Ernest Kensig secretary and treasurer. 
They will meet every Tuesday evening, 
starting with the first Tuesday in Sep- 
tember, and will hold their annual meet- 
ing in December. 

The plan of operation is patterned 
after the New Jersey Green and White 
Bakers, but a different emblem will be 
used, and the organization will not use 
any set formulas. However, all members 
will paint their stores green and white, 
and maintain the standard of quality 
laid down by the rules. 





SUGAR PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 

It is reported that the principal sugar 
factory in Colombia will produce this 

ear a total of approximately 126,000 

ags of sugar, a bag containing from 125 
to 150 lbs each. A little less than half 
of this sugar was refined for export and 
was shipped to the New York market. 
The amount of cane cut has equaled 93,- 
000 tons. 





Hop ranches in northern California are 
said to have the highest yield per acre 
of ranches anywhere in the world. 
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GREATEST FIRE IN HISTORY 
BEGAN IN LONDON BAKESHOP 








Although the most recent and most 
thorough historian of the great fire of 
London in 1666 renders the verdict that 
it was in a bakeshop that the conflagra- 
tion had its beginning, he declares that it 
did not come to its end in Pie Alley, as 
commonly reputed. This, at least, halves 
the responsibility the baking industry 
must feel for all time in the matter of 
the greatest fire in history. 

The following excerpts from a review 
of Mr. Bell’s book are reproduced from 
the New York Times Book Review and 
Magazine: 

“The darkness of London, unrelieved 
by street lamps, was intense this early 
morning of Sept. 2, 1666. It was the be- 
ginning of Sunday and most tradesmen 
slept securely with the comforting assur- 
ance that there was no need for early 
rising. Among those who slept the sound- 
est was one Farynor, baker to the King, 
whose shop and house stood in Pudding 
Lane, ten doors from Thames Street. 
But a stone’s throw distant the waters 
of the Thames River lapped softly 
against the wharves. Farynor slept 
soundly, ‘leaving his providence with his 
slippers, as a future commentator put 
it. But his man was uneasy. He tossed 
in his bed, disturbed with a strange 
choking sensation, and about 2 o’clock 
woke up to find the room, and, indeed, 
the house, full of smoke. 

“The man awoke Farynor, and the 
baker, thrusting his head out of the win- 
dow, heard the crackling of furious 
flames, although he declared afterward 
that the brushwood in his yard was not 
then ignited. Hurriedly, with his wife 
and daughter and man, Farynor escaped 
through a garret window, leaving behind 
a maidservant who became the first vic- 
tim of a great fire. It was the beginning 
of the great Fire of London, a confla- 
gration that burned down Shakespeare’s 
London, consuming 13,200 houses, and 
leaving some 100,000 people homeless. 

“No adequate book has heretofore been 
written about this enormous calamity, 
and therefore Walter George Bell’s vol- 





ume, ‘The Great Fire of London in 1666, 
is to be the more eagerly welcomed. Mr. 
Bell, in that exhaustive manner that has 
made all of his books about old London 
so instructive, has expended years of re- 
search to make the subject matter of this 
volume as valuable and definitive as pos- 
sible. The result is a book that enters 
into all phases of the Great Fire, de- 
scribing in the most meticulous manner 
the huge area that was destroyed, the 
buildings, historical and otherwise, that 
were gutted, and the progress of the fire 
during the four days it raged. Mr. Bell 
also treats in a very full measure the 
proceedings of the government toward 
combating the flames, and the hysterical 
rumors that spread about, accusing both 
the French and Papists of causing the 
calamity. 

“There has always been argument re- 
garding the start of the fire. Farynor, 
the baker, declared that he had drawn his 
oven at 10 o’clock the night before, and 
that attempting to light a candle about 
midnight found there was not fire enough 
in his bakehouse to kindle a match. He 
also affirmed that no drafts that might 
start a fire were possible. Beside his 
oven, however, was a pile of fagots for 
relighting it, and several flitches of ba- 
con hung near. There seems to be no 
doubt now that the fire had its incep- 
tion in this humble bakeshop. 

“Starting early Sunday morning, the 
fire spread rapidly, leaping from point 
to point, and for four days burned along 
the river front and then in a spreading 
fanshape into the heart of the city, de- 
stroying practically all of that old Lon- 
don that is to be found in the plays of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. The 
flames swallowed up that old ecclesiasti- 
cal city, that medieval town through 
which those kings of the name of Henry 
used to ride. It is this city which Mr. 
Bell attempts to rebuild in the reader's 
imagination, and he succeeds admirably. 
For the daily life of London before the 
fire one must go to Samuel Pepys’s 
Diary.” 


Making Toritilla in San Salvador 
—“Our Daily Bread the World Over.” 
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With the continued firmness of mar- 
kets abroad, it is still wellnigh impos- 
sible to do business in imported flour for 
forward delivery, and the general opin- 
ion is that not until the spring wheat is 
harvested and assured will there be any 
volume of trade. In the meantime, ow- 
ing to the poor demand for breadstuffs, 
apathy exists, and buyers do not inter- 
est themselves one way or the other. The 
weather is not so hot, but the long ex- 
pected rain does not come. 

Wheat is being harvested in this coun- 
try under excellent conditions, farmers 
having taken advantage of the fine 
weather, and a large proportion of the 
harvest is already stacked. This is one 
of the earliest harvests on record. 

Root crops have suffered badly, and 
doubtless feedingstuffs will remain ya 
during the winter and vegetables will be 
scarce. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 

The home millers have decided in fu- 
ture to make three grades of flour in- 
stead of the one, viz., straight run, that 
has been so strictly adhered to from the 
time that the mills were taken under 
control by the government. At the same 
time the price has been lowered again, 
and bakers can purchase straight run at 
66s per 280 lbs, delivered, as against 67s 
a week ago. The three grades are as 
follows: straight, 66s per 280 lbs; house- 
holds, 2s less than straight; patents, 3s 
above straight. This is not altogether 
to the advantage of the importer, as the 
baker wishing to purchase somethin 
lower or above straight run had up till 
recently recourse only to imported flour, 
but now he has the option of purchasing 
these qualities either from the millers 
or the importer, which naturally means 
more competition, and it is open to the 
mills of the United States and Canada 
which wish to retain the export trade to 
foster it by all the means in their power. 


PRICES 


It is difficult to maintain the price for 
spot flour, and in order to induce busi- 
ness Canadian straights on spot would 
have to be offered at 68s per 280 lbs, 
ex-store, and Minnesota export patents 
at about the same price. Kansas straights 
on spot are worth 66s, ex-store. The 
forward price for Canadian straights is 
67s, c.i.f., but there are very few offers 
at this figure, and it is generally con- 
ceded that there will be no business of 
any importance transacted until the new 
crop is available. ; 

Offers of Minnesota flours are quite 
out of line with this market, and are 
even dearer than are Canadian. Pa- 
cific Coast flours, which were offered 
last week at 50s 6d, c.i.f., for a soft 
Wheat straight, are now dearer, and 52s, 
Gif., is asked. 

Australian flour is still scarce on spot, 
and there are some small sales at 62s, 
ex-store. The forward price for Au- 
gust dispatch is unchanged at 53s 9d, 
Ci.f., but offers in this position are get- 
ting smaller, as there has been a large 
trade done and it is difficult’ to obtain 
More freight. 


MILLFEED 


There is still a big demand for mill- 
of all descriptions, and prices are 


again higher, with millers finding it diffi- 


cult to ang 4 their customers supplied. 
Bran is 10s higher and is held at £9 10s 
ton, and middlings at £15, both ex-mill. 
These high prices for feed have attract- 
ed offers from other countries, and there 
has been quite a good trade passing in 
foreign middlings and all kinds of feed- 
ingstuffs. It has also helped holders of 
stocks, which at one time showed big 
losses, to reduce their holdings at muc 
better prices than prevailed some weeks 
ago. 
OATMEAL 

There has been quite a change in the 
price of oatmeal and rolled oats and, 
compared with other foodstuffs, they 
have been relatively too cheap. Al- 
though there has not been a big trade 
during the past week, prices have risen 
considerably, and are now more in line 
with other articles. Midlothian oatmeal 
is the only article unchanged, and is 
quoted at 75s per 280 lbs, ex-store, but 
Aberdeen is 62s 6d, ex-store, as against 
60s last week. American, which last 
week could have been purchased at 55s, 
ex-store, is now held at 56s, and the 
forward price is 56s, c.i.f., as against 
49s, c.i.f., last week. Rolled oats are 
held at 60s per 280 lbs, ex-store, which 
is 5s above last week’s price; the c.i.f. 
price is 57s, compared with 51s a week 
ago. 

AMERICAN FLOUR EXPORTERS 


In the current issue of the London 
Millers’ Gazette, editorial comment is 
made on the paper read by F. H. Price 
at the recent convention of the Millers’ 
National Federation, as follows: 

“The extracts, which we print on an- 
other page today, from the paper read at 
the mass meeting of the American Mill- 
ers’ Federation, by Mr. Price, export 
agent of the Federation, are particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that Brit- 
ish millers individually are taking steps 
to fight the importation of American 
flour that the address was intended to 
assist. We quite agree with many of 
Mr. Price’s opinions, as for instance 
where he says, ‘Those who have products 
to sell must, of necessity, meet those who 
desire to buy, on some common ground 
of division of risk, otherwise those who 
desire to buy will buy less than they 
otherwise would buy, or may not buy at 
all” That appears to cover some of the 
chief troubles that are connected with 
the American export flour trade. 

“The American miller does not, as a 
rule, care to share the risk. He expects 
to sell the flour at his mill at the parity 
of that day’s value of wheat, leaving the 
buyer to take all the risk of fluctuating 
markets till some very indefinite date 
when the flour may, after many delays, 
reach a European port. A better busi- 
ness Ba goers has of late been intro- 
duced by guaranteeing the flour to be at 
the seaboard by a certain date, but if 
American millers want to increase their 
export trade they would need to guaran- 
tee that the flour shall be afloat by a cer- 
tain date, even if they cannot name the 
steamer by which it will be shipped. 

“It is fortunate for British millers that 
their American competitors leave all the 
market risks to the importers here, for 
this is certainly a check on import busi- 
ness. We note Mr. Price again voices 
the old complaint about the extra cost of 
transporting flour as compared with 
wheat. He says, ‘It has been shown by 
demonstration that flour may be stowed 
as quickly and as economically as grain, 
if mechanical conveyors are used.’ 

“We are inclined to think that this is 
hardly the case, or we should have heard 
more about it before now. Grain, as a 
matter of fact, will practically stow it- 
self and needs no manual labor, whereas, 


we take it, bags of flour can hardly be 


stacked in a ship’s hold, or even unload- 
ed from the railway cars, without human 
handling to a greater or lesser extent. 
Certainly we have heard of no pneumatic 
or other automatical mechanical device 
for unloading the flour from the ship’s 
hold on this side, though bulk wheat is 
so discharged. 

“We entirely disagree with him in his 
suggestion that bakers here have any 
prejudices for or against American flour. 
They pretty well know its advantages 
and also its value as compared with home 
milled flour, and when it comes to busi- 
ness it is purely a matter of price, with 
perhaps a slight tendency in favor of the 
local miller. When the oversea miller 
can compete in price and quality he can 
be sure of a good share of the trade with 
Great Britain and the Continent of 
Europe, but as a rule he has the world’s 
wheat to compete against, and the best 
Americans do not of necessity produce 
as good a flour, price for price, as a fair 
mixture containing much cheaper grain. 
Oversea flour has had a good run here 
for many months past, and has proved 
that British millers cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with one brand of flour. This 
is the reason that our millers have had 
to drop the straight run programme. 

“American mill prices have been out of 
parity with prices here for some weeks 
past and, as far as we can gather, im- 
porters have been buying very little for 
shipment, and the lowering of prices here 
will further check oversea business, un- 
less United States millers are prepared 
to meet our buyers. The present price 
of London straight run, which may be 
taken to be equal to the pre-war No. 1 
households at 66s per sack gross, will, 
with discount and allowances, cost the 
large prompt payers little more than 64s 
net, delivered, now that discounts have 
been increased to 1d in the £.” 


BRITISH MILLING GRADES 


In our issue last week, reference was 
made to the reinstating of different 
grades of flour by the British millers as 
from Aug. 1, instead of grinding only 
one grade, known as a straight run, and 
that the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers was endeavoring to re- 
strict the grades to three, and to fix 
prices. The majority of the members 
of the association have agreed to this ar- 
rangement, and the three grades will be 
known as straight, households and pat- 
ent. The large English milling firm of 
Rank, Ltd., with its allied mills, has, 
however, intimated its intention to work 
separately from this arrangement, and 
it is understood that it will make five 
grades. A letter from this firm to the 
national association in regard to the mat- 
ter follows: 

“In view of the present position of the 
flour milling trade owing to foreign com- 
petition, and also the fact that the trade 
have decided to go onto grades at the 
end of this month, we have been com- 
pelled to carefully review the position 
of this firm and our allied mills in rela- 
tion to the working arrangements re- 
specting the fixing of price and quality 
which are at present being observed by 
the members of the national association. 

“Seeing the very serious competition 
imposed upon the trade by the facilities 
and encouragement given to the importa- 
tion of flour during the period of control, 
the resultant of which is being felt so 
keenly at the present time, it is the opin- 
ion of my directors that the continuance 
of any policy other than meeting such 
competition by means available to each 
individual firm can only prove futile. We 
have therefore arrived at the considered 
view that neither is it in the interests of 
the trade as a whole, or our firm in par- 
ticular,—seeing some of our mills were 


specially erected to compete with the 
foreigner, who has got hold of a portion 
of our trade,—that the present arrange- 
ment should continue beyond the end of 
the current month of July. 

“We feel strongly that freedom of 
action at this moment is absolutely nec- 
essary to meet the present severe foreign 
competition. Under the existing arrange- 
ment, the loss of time involved by having 
to refer any suggested alterations of 
price or otherwise to the local associa- 
tions to arrive at decisions upon same is 
so prejudicial to business that we feel 
unable to continue a party to existing ar- 
rangements controlling prices and qual- 
ity, but if the other members of your 
association continue to abide by the con- 
ditions of the national sale note, we are 
quite willing to do the same. 

“We have no alternative but to give 
you notice of our intention to discon- 
tinue doing business under the present 
arrangement after the end of the pres- 
ent month, as we feel strongly that the 
time has arrived when the question of 
both price and quality must be decided 
by each particular firm in relation to the 
foreign competition it has to meet.” 


DISCOUNTS TO THE BAKER 


With the reinstating of different 
grades the British millers have revised 
their terms of discount to the baker. The 
prices quoted to him will include cartage 
to his shop, which is .reckoned at the 
rate of 9d per sack. This rate is much 
cheaper than can be secured for Ameri- 
can flour. If a baker pays cash in seven 
days he will be allowed a discount of 4d 
in the pound sterling, against the old 
rate of 3d; for cash in 14 days he will 
be allowed 3d, compared with the for- 
mer 2d; for cash in 21 days, the dis- 
count will be 2d, against the previous 
Id. These very favorable terms are in 
a measure handicaps to the sale of 
American and Canadian flours, which 
cannot compete on the same lines, and, 
therefore, they must win their way by 
their inherent merits of strength, color, 
quality, and, withal, good competitive 
prices. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 1 


The invasion of Scotland, prospective 
and actual, by the two big English mill- 
ing combines, Veenne-Relliens and Joseph 
Rank & Sons, has already been referred 
to in this department. The firm of Rank 
acquired existing mills such as Herd- 
man’s at Edinburgh, and the Riverside 
Milling Co. at Glasgow, the latter the 
largest privately owned flour mill in 
Scotland. The other combine, either 
from force of circumstance or from 
choice, selected a site for a mill at 
Greenock. Which of these moves was 
the challenge to the other combine, and 
which the reply, is not clear, because the 
actual dates of the original steps are not 
known. 


GREENOCK HARBOR SCHEME 


When the Vernon venture at Greenock 
became known in trade circles in Glas- 
gow there was some head shaking. The 
view held was that a new building erect- 
ed at present costs would be a big bur- 
den to carry and that, in any event, the 
Greenock site might not prove suitable 
for flour milling, as it was doubted if the 
big liners that carry wheat would agree 
to stop at Greenock to discharge part 
cargoes. The latter seemed the most 
formidable difficulty. 

A new development bearing on this 
aspect of the enterprise has arisen in the 
decision of the Greenock Harbor Trust 
to proceed with a scheme which will 
make Greenock a port capable of dock- 
ing the largest Atlantic liners. This is a 
bid for power on the part of Greenock, 












a bid to capture some of the trade that 
has till now come to een oe 

Obviously, if Greenock’s harbor scheme 
comes to fruition—and it is understood 
that it has the financial backing of some 
of the big steamship companies—it will 
play into the hands of the Vernon ven- 
ture. The question arises, Did the Ver- 
non combine have knowledge of the har- 
bor ambitions of Greenock when it 
booked a site there for the mill? 

What makes the position eapeoeaiing at 
the moment is that the Vernon mill-that- 
is-to-be was mentioned at a public in- 
quiry held this week in Glasgow in con- 
nection with the order promoted by the 
Greenock corporation for parliamentary 
powers to increase its public water sup- 
ply. A point made in support of that 
order was that Greenock’s development 
necessitated a larger supply of water, 
and among the developments mentioned 
as in sight were the new works of the b 
Belfast shipbuilding concern, Harland 
Wolff, of which Lord Pirrie is chairman, 
the proposed mill of the Vernon combine, 
and also an oil and cake mill to be built 
by another concern. 


THE PROPOSED NEW MILL 


The plans of Greenock, from the point 
of view of its water supplies, as sub- 
mitted to the court of inquiry by the 
water engineer, showed the site of the 
Vernon mill to be at the east end of the 
James Watt dock. There are not many 
details yet available as to Vernon’s actu- 
al plans; indeed, there appears to be a 
veil of secrecy drawn over the matter. 
It is understood, however, that the 
building contemplated is on a very large 
scale, and will consist of seven or eight 
stories. 

At Greenock it will be possible to 
erect an elevator at the dock side for the 
stor of grain direct from the ship. 
The dock already in existence is capable 
of accommodating the ordinary size of 
wheat carrying boats. If the harbor ex- 
tension scheme referred to is carried out 
it will be at the west end of the port. 
There it would be possible to dock the 
largest Atlantic ships, but to unload 
wheat there for the proposed mill would 
involve road transport. There is room 
for further dock development quite near 
to the mill at the east end of the port, 
but that enterprise is not included in the 
present harbor scheme. 

The site chosen by Vernon’s is on the 
Harbor Trust property. A recent legal 
case established the fact that the latter 
cannot lease its grounds for more than 
three years. But this need only be a 
technical difficulty, since it is open to it 
to give an undertaking that it will auto- 
matically renew the lease to the mill 
every three years. When the construc- 
tion of the mill will be begun is not 
known, but the plans cannot held up 
indefinitely. 

The entry of the two big English com- 
bines into Scotland may or may not have 
special significance. But a reading of 
the situation that is permissible is that 
they probably calculate that there is 
more room for expansion in Scotland 
than anywhere else since, as is well 
known, the Scottish milling capacity to- 
day is probably not fully 60 per cent of 
her requirements in flour and, conse- 
quently, there is a substantial margin of 
Senate expansion, provided the new 
undertakings are able to compete to ad- 
vantage with the flour importer. The ex- 
perience since decontrol should give the 
flour importer confidence in his ability to 
meet the increased competition threat- 
ened by these developments if he is prop- 
erly supported by the American millers. 





IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 1 


Foreign quotations of flour are weak- 
er. Manitoba and Minneapolis flours 
have been extremely dull. Consumers 
generally have fought shy of paying the 
prices asked, Le yreiage | to use first 
class Kansas and top Oklahoma flours, 
which appear to be fairly strong this 
year and give satisfaction. 


FLOUR VALUES 

Business has been done in top Kansas 
flour at 64s 6d per 280 lbs, Belfast, and 
65s, Dublin, net, c.i.f., for August sea- 
board. For Oklahoma top grade the low 
price of 64s has been accepted, net, c.i.f., 
either port, and a fair business was done 
in straights at 59s, nét, cif., August 


seaboard shipment. 
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Pacific Coast soft winters have been 
quoted as low as 55s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 56s, Dublin, and a fair business has 
been done. This flour on spot has easily 
made 58s, landed, as it is of exceptional 
value for’ mixing with the home made 


article, both in quality and price, as the 
lowest grade offe by home millers 
cannot bought under 67s, and for 


high class flour 70s would be required. 
Illinois and Ohio flours are high. 
Nothing would be accepted under 63s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., for well-known brands, and 
some are even asking 66s, but outside 
brands are quoted on the basis of 61 


@62s. 

Canadian flours, although lower in 
price on the week, are not considered as 
good value as other sorts. For an ordi- 
nary export patent, Belfast or Dublin, 
66@67s, c.i.f., is generally asked, but 
some mills quote as high as: 70s. 

Minneapolis flours for shipment are 
hardly in the running, but there is some 
business ome on — at 70@71s, ex- 
quay. The general import demand is 
a and home millers are also hav- 
ing a fair run. 

OATMEAL 


No animation on spot, and probably 52s 
per 280 lbs would be accepted for any- 
thing unsold, ex-quay or on passage, and 
which had pow nm secured at the 
cheaper prices. Quotations for shipment 
are irregular, for whereas some mills 
are quoting 55s, net, c.i.f., others are 
asking 60s, Belfast or Dublin. Irish is 
maintaining its price at 70s, and stocks 
are in small compass. Foreign medium 
oatmeal is quoted at 50s, net, c.i.f., either 
port, with an upward tendency for ship- 
ment but a dragging position on spot. 


Mill offals are in strong demand at 
advancing prices, in unison with all other 
classes of feedingstuffs. Broad white 
bran of the best quality has advanced to 
£11 ton, ex-mill, bags included. Red 
bran and medium sorts are scarce, and 
fetch £10, ex-mill, this price being made 
even for the very cheapest qualities. 
Pollards and sharps are almost unpur- 
chasable, any quality of home made 
fetching £12 ton, and even £12 10s@£13 
has been made for fine white qualities. 
The demand exceeds the supply. Re- 
cent rains, while having done a certain 
amount of to root crops, have come 
almost too late to give an abundance of 
grass this season. 

Feedingstuffs have been very strong, 
and big advances have been made. Lin- 
seed cakes are quoted for shipment at 
£16@17 ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
according to quality, and are sparingly 
offered forward at these prices. The spot 
price is £17, with a rising tendency, ow- 
ing to the shortage of grass. 

Demand for cotton cakes is not so 
brisk as it was, £14 ton being now the 
price, ex-mill, for good decorticated. 
Meal is firmer, and cannot be secured 
under £13, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

Indian meal is £12 10s ton, with a ris- 
ing tendency; the flaked variety is held 
at £15. e general tendency of all 
feedingstuffs is toward higher prices. 





HOLLAND MARKET, AUG. 1 


In flour the same indifference wit- 
nessed last week remains. As peeteaey 
explained, it is the high dollar rate whic 
deadens business, and during the week 
this has been further raised, making a 
difference of another 12 Dutch cents, or 
practically an additional 5 per cent on 
the previous week, so that mill offers 
from the States, while about unchanged, 
work out at about 5 per cent higher, 
owing to the reduction in our currency 
value. 

These circumstances cause importers to 
work slowly, and with various shipments 
of new crop flour to come forward 
soon, bought at $8 when the dollar rate 
was around fi3, it means that these flours 
when they arrive will work out at 16 to 
20 per cent below present quotations, in 
view of the higher prices being asked 
and the higher dollar rate. Therefore, 
unless there is a reaction either in the 
mills’ prices or in the dollar rate, no 
further business on a scale of any im- 
portance need be looked for. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL PURCHASES 


From information gathered it appears 
that the municipal council of Amster- 


dam, which as previously reported is 
starting direct importation of flour to 
supply bakers, as a counter move 
against what is considered excessive 
rofits of home millers, has recently 

ght some 8,000 bags as a start—5,000 
of straight grade and 3,000 of patent. 
This it is offering to the bakers at f124%, 
and f127%,, respectively, delivered, which 
prices are considerably below the actual 
quotations ruling for flour for ship- 
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ment. It may therefore be assumed that 
the flour has been secured from some 
—— who bought at the lower prices 

ng a while ago but, naturally, the 
council will have to pay a different price 
when buying a further quantity. 


Feed is in good demand, but American 
quotations are far too high, and cannot 
be considered. 








BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpvon, Enc., Aug. 1.—The interde- 
partmental committee, which has osten- 
sibly been cogitating as to the best thin 
to do for the regulation of the sale o 
bread when the present war-time regula- 
tion ceases, has issued its report. It is 
exactly the sort of one that such a com- 
mittee would prepare, and is strictly in 
accordance with the trade’s expectations. 
The committee consisted of officials and 
ex-officials. One of the members had no 
connection with any government depart- 
ment, but he evidently wanted to be on 
that committee and, in spite of the pro- 
test of the baking trade, an excuse was 
found for getting him on. 

That gentleman is the chief inspector 
of weights and measures of the London 
county council. His office stands to se- 
cure a new status and an enormous ac- 
cretion of power if this report, which is 
essentially his report, is incorporated in- 
to a new act of Parliament. This mem- 
ber has, from his own point of view, done 
his work well, although, considering how 
badly equipped the other members of the 
committee were for dealing with this 
matter at all, they were probably eas: 
to convince that he is a high-souled of- 
ficial, thinking and acting for the good 
of the public only, with never a thought 
for the official. 

The report is properly described as 
one for the elevation of weights and 
measures inspectors and government of- 
ficials, and for the perpetual surveil- 
lance of. bakers. No better excuse for 
the new restrictions is offered than that 
bakers have always been subject to re- 
striction in the conduct of their business, 
and on this fact it is plausibly assumed 
that they must have always been a bad 
lot, or they would not have been so 
much watched. Of course, as their char- 
acter is all against them, they must be 
watched now; and, as they are not likely 
to reform, they must be watched for- 


ever. 

Although the people at large are great 
soldiers and war workers, and are per- 
fectly fit to buy meat, and cheese, and 
butter, and clothes, and boots, in fact 
nearly everything they want, without the 
need of officials and inspectors to see 
that they are not cheated, they are aw- 
ful fools when they set out to purchase a 
loaf of bread. 

It is, of course, only incidental that the 
inspectors, if they get this new power, 
will find the work very easy, be consid- 
erably increased in number and, because 
of increase of duties, will have both pay 
and pensions substantially augmented. 


THEY RECOMMEND 


After a miserable effort at arguing the 
case, the committee recommended that 
the bread acts of 1822 and 1836 be re- 
pealed, and a new act passed, applicable 
only to England and Wales. e 1838 
act, which is applicable to Ireland, is 
not mentioned, so either this will still 
remain on the statute book, or it will 
be abrogated by the home rule act re- 
cently passed. Scotland is not to be 
subject to the new act, but is to be left 
alone. ‘All bread is to be sold by weight 
and not otherwise, and only loaves of 
1 lb weight or a multiple of 1 lb are to 
be allowed. Fancy bread, and bread in 
loaves or rolls, weighing 12 oz or under, 
are to be exempt from the operations of 
the act. 

The local authorities are to appoint in- 
spectors under the weights and measures 
act, and the Board of Trade is to be giv- 
en power to make “instructions and regu- 
lations” for the guidance of inspectors. 
The baker is to be informed when there 
has been an ins ion, and what the 
result was; and if loaves have been light, 
he is to be mulcted in “severer” penalties 
than those imposed under the existing 


bread acts; but they will not summon 
a for shortage of weight of a sinvle 
oaf, 

These are the samy oy of the modest 
proposals made by this committee. It 
will be seen that the bureaucrats are, un- 
der this scheme, as under war-time cun- 
ditions, to be given power virtually to 
make laws to worry bakers, under ihe 
— of making “instructions and regu- 
ations.” There is to be a special new 
inspectorate appointed to do this work, 
and, as one or two will be needed jor 
—_ district, the number must be thou- 
sa ¥ ' - 

Besides proposing to rigi fix the 
weight of loaves, it is shapeeed that 
English and Welsh bakers should, ip 
imitation of Scottish bakers, stamp ihe 
weight of each loaf upon it. This brivht 
idea indicates on the part of the coin- 
mittee either a at fear of or a grat 
servility to the Scottish bakers. The ex- 
planation probably is that a Scottish d.ic- 
tor member of Parliament was one of 
the members. Either he persuaded ihe 
others of the great virtues in the Scot- 
tish system,—which, by the way, exem))ts 
every sort of loaf from sale by weicht 
that is to be brought under the propo:ed 
act in England, or he “daured” the com- 
mittee to “meddle” with his compatrivts. 

However it was done, the result is the 
same, and Scotland is to be out of it. 
The Scottish bakers are probably laugh- 
ing very heartily over the matter. ‘ihe 
London baker aided and abetted this 
precious committee in preparing its pro- 
posed restrictions. The National Asso- 
ciation of Bakers will fight them at every 
point. 

ALWAYS INQUIRING 


A record of the number of “inquiri:s” 
that have been undertaken in connection 
with bread manufacture has not been 
collated, but there are hundreds referred 
to here and there in the ordinary trade 
literature. There was one in 1856 con- 
cerned with the adulteration of food, and 
in its report the committee suggested 
that bakers were guilty of adulteration 
y using potatoes in their bread. Thomas 

arr Callard was at that time a West 
End baker in London, of high repute, 
and he got at the chairman of that com- 
mittee and convinced him that this asper- 
sion on the baker was a great mistake; 
that in fact the use of potatoes was a 
necessity by the baker if he would have 
good bread. 

This Mr. Callard was not only a prac- 
tical baker, but one of the very few who 
at that time took a great interest in the 
scientific side of his operations. His busi- 
ness is still in existence, but now in ‘he 
hands of a limited company, one or more 
of the family being on the directorate. 
The founder referred to started to s)e- 
cialize in special breads for dyspeptics 
and people suffering from diabetes. This 
branch of the business has been much 
developed, and the firm, Callard, Stew«rt 
& Watt, has a worldwide reputation as 
a manufacturer of all sorts of special 
foods for invalids. 


AN OLD SCIENTIFIC BAKER 


I have recently become possessed of a 
pamphlet published first in 1866, con- 
taining a lecture by the Thomas Callard 
referred to in the last paragraph. There 
was then a Bakers’ Institute in London, 
long since defunct. At that time, also, 
the greater part of the bread made was 
“batched” in the same way that the 
Scotch bread is still baked. sort lias 
now gone almost completely out of use 
in London. 

Mr. Callard had strong views of his 
own, and had the courage to put them 
forward. Thus he strongly objected to 
the theory, of which Haxley was the’ 
then exponent, that yeast is a plant cell, 
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multiplying and growing like other 


plants. 

“Yeast,” said Mr. Callard, “is nothing 
more than gluten in a condition of 
change, and possessing the property, 
when coming into contact with the glu- 
ten of flour, of producing the same con- 
dition of change in it, and thus com- 
mencing the first stage of fermentation.” 
He also had a precise theory as to where 
the yeast the baker used came from— 
it was then mostly a brewery product. 
“If I am asked,” he wrote, “whence then 
comes the gluten that forms the yeast, I 
answer, from the barley employed in 
making your beer. Barley contains about 
15 per cent of gluten, and that which 
rises as scum to the top of the wort is 
the yeast we use. The fungoid theory,” 
he continued, “however ingenious, is but 
a mere fancy.” 

This gluten transmutation theory was 
at the period very popular. Not more 
than 30 years ago it still had its advo- 
cates. A baker of great reputation, Mr. 
Thoms, of Alyth, Scotland, professed, by 
the use of a one twenty-fifth oil immer- 
sion objective, to be able to see the ac- 
tual transformation of a gluten corpuscle 
into a yeast cell. 

On what constitutes the strength of 
flour Mr. Callard ‘also held strong views. 
His idea was that flours containing most 
gluten were the weakest, and least fit 
for bread making. There is an interest- 
ing “proof” offered of the correctness of 
his theory. “As confirmatory of my 
statement,” he says, “I may mention that 
a medal given in the Exhibition of 1862 
for inglish flour was awarded to a sam- 
ple flour from which, by a process of 
mine, a certain percentage of gluten had 
been extracted.” 

This must have been in the nature of a 
trick on the judges, at that exhibition of 
60 years ago. Still, it would be interest- 
ing to know the process by which a 
portion of the natural gluten of a flour 
could be removed and the flour made to 
retain the appearance and general prop- 
erties of flour sufficiently well to de- 
ceive judges who were prsumably mill- 
ers or bakers. It would be easy to alter 
the proportion of gluten by increasing 
the proportion of starch, without notice- 
ably changing the appearance of the 
flour, but while that would be a method 
of “faking” it would not be one for ab- 
stracting gluten. 

Evidently our chemist baker, relyin 
on published analyses of flour, had mixe 
up the soluble proteins of flour with the 
insoluble protein,—the gluten,—and had 
called the lot gluten. In his time, with 
recurring wet seasons and slow methods 
of harvesting, the baker’s grist frequent- 
ly contained a proportion of sprouted 
wheat, and the resulting flat, sticky bread 
not infrequently induced the baker to 
mix about six ounces or more of alum in 
his batch, 

TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


There are a number of subtle little in- 
fluences at work determining, without de- 
liberation on the part of any one, whether 
English bakers will use strong or weak 
flours, English, or American, or Aus- 
tralian, one grade or several. 

The very shallow suggestion was made 
recently by some Midland bakers’ asso- 
ciations that British millers should con- 
tinue to make only one grade of flour. 
This was really none of the bakers’ busi- 
hess, and the suggestion was certainly 
not due to a plenitude of technical 
knowledge on their part. The motive, 
the egotistic motive, evidently was that 
no baker, by buying a higher grade of 
flour, might in consequence be able to 
beat his neighbors in quality, and so in- 
crease his trade. This is the method 
these Midland bakers think might be ef- 
fective in reducing competition. 

In London the equally futile plan is 
advocated of fixing the weight of loaves 
by statute. But the general practice in 
the trade, of keeping as much as possible 
to flat loaves,-and to those baked in 
pans, is having more to do with settling 
what sort of flour the baker will buy 
_ are resolutions of bakers’ associa- 
ions. 

What are called “cottage” loaves, are 
molded in two round pieces, one placed 
on top of the other, the top piece being 
about half the weight of the bottom one. 
In the oven each loaf stands alone, to 
Insure crust all over. If the flour used 
is in the least soft, these loaves incline 
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to flatten, and to lose the appearance of 
bulk and plumpness. Although the gen- 
eral quality of straight-run flour now 
made is excellent with regard to color, 
flavor and strength, it is not very satis- 
factory alone for “cottage” loaves. 

As long as bakers continue to make 
only or mostly flat shaped loaves they 
are not likely to be keen buyers of 
strong American flour, unless price is the 
temptation, but soft Australian flours, 
and soft varieties of American, may suc- 
cessfully compete on merit for the Eng- 
lish trade. Strong flours at the moment 
are really not needed by the baker, and 
if used would make his present work 
more difficult and the result less satis- 
factory. 

There is a decided tendency at the 
moment to make loaves batched to- 
gether in the oven, to prevent excessive 
loss of weight while baking. For this 
sort of bread very strong flour would, 
on the short process system favored by 
English bakers, be really harmful. 
Should the fashion change again to cot- 
tage loaves by public demand, then, 
whatever the price, a proportion of 
strong American flour of high grade 


would certainly be sought after. Eng- 
lish millers would in such circumstances 
be forced to revert to the pre-war grad- 
ing system, probably also increasing the 
proportion of strong wheat in. their 
grists. 

When regrading comes, there will auto- 
matically appear another subtle factor in 
competition. The different grades of 
flour, however much care is taken, cannot 
be sold at a proper proportionate rate. 
When one sort accumulates at the mill 
the miller is prone to make a cut in 
price rather than have his storage con- 
gested, and there are always firms, with 
capital, lying in wait to snap up bar- 
gains. _Not always do they make a fair 
use of the bargains when they get them, 
but, to get more trade, harass their poor- 
er competitors. Thus a return to old 
conditions is in prospect. 


“ROPE” REAPPEARS 


The two months’ drouth, with excessive 
heat, has started again, in a mild de- 
gree, the trouble of “ropy” bread. Sam- 
ples affected by this disease have been 
received within the last few days from 
Devon, Northumberland and West York- 
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shire, wide apart districts, but the at- 
tack is very mild, nothing like that of 12 
years ago, and at frequent intervals 
since. 

One very curious point about this dis- 
ease is that, for a long period—quite 30 
years—it had apparently disappeared 
from this country, reappearing suddenly 
again some 12 years ago. It first made 
its appearance in certain kinds of brown 
breads, containing an excess of wheat 
germ or malted meal, but the trouble 
soon spread to the white bread, notice- 
ably to that made in the bakeries where 
the disease had already appeared in the 
brown. 

There has accumulated round the sub- 
ject of rope a good deal of what scien- 
tists call “literature,” but with really 
little help to the baker, on whom the 
trouble descends, and who loses his cus- 
tomers in consequence. Efforts have 
been made to identify the particular 
bacillus causing the disease with messen- 
tericus vulgatis, which is usually asso- 
ciated with the potato. 

The identification, even if correct, 
which is by no means proved, is of little 
help; any other name would serve just 
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as well, as long as the title is not asso- 
ciated with an infectious human disease. 
Then it is suggested that as messen- 
tericus could be retarded in its action, 
or destroyed altogether in an acid me- 
dium, therefore the addition of acid to 
dough would prevent rope. 

There is the fact, however, that bread 
made from very sour dough still con- 
tracts rope, when kept in suitable condi- 
tions; and bread aérated with chemicals, 
but made with sour buttermilk, becomes, 
on keeping, as ropy as ordinary ferment- 
ed bread. If acid were ever so effective, 
the baker knows that he cannot use it in 
his dough, because, if it did not make his 
bread sour, it would certainly make it 
dry and crumbly if used in quantity suf- 
ficient to inhibit rope. But there is real- 
ly no evidence that rope does develop in 

ough at all. 

There is no appearance of the disease 
at the dough stage, either by smell or 
stickiness; it appears only after the 
bread is baked 12 hours or more, and 
invariably in the center of the loaf first. 
But all explanations of source are futile, 
unless they point the way to some method 
of quick and effective detection before 
customers are driven away by bad bread 
for several days in succession. 

The proper course to take, if it is 
possible, is to start at once using an 
entirely new stock of flour, and, as a 

reliminary, thoroughly clean and steri- 
ize tables, troughs, boards, and in fact 
all utensils that might come in contact 
with the dough. For this purpose the 
simplest and most effective agency to 
use is strong lime wash, made with 
freshly burned lime shell, This, in a 
thin paste, can be smeared over the uten- 
sils at the end of a day’s work, and 
washed off before they are used again. 
This has been demonstrated as an effec- 
tive cure. It is certainly troublesome, 
but to get rid of so disastrous a disease 
as rope makes the care worth while. 

The theory that the rope bacillus is 
present in all flour, and only needs the 
proper set of conditions for its develop- 
ment, has some advocates. This makes 
the terror worse, but it certainly does 
not explain why the disease appears in 
some seasons and not in others, although 
the atmospheric conditions at the differ- 
ent periods may be similar. 

As the baker, when he has to stop 
using suspected flour, may have several 
sorts in store, it is necessary to discover 
the one affected. One method is to make 
a small batclr of each sort, and from the 
center of each loaf cut a strip and keep 
the pieces in sterilized test tubes, stop- 
pered with cotton, in a warm place for 
about 24 hours. Or a thin paste may be 
made with each sample of the flour, and 
a piece of stale bread, known to be 
sound, immersed in the paste, and then 
withdrawn and incubated in a glass tube 
as before. If rope has developed in any 
of the tubes it may be readily discov- 
ered by the peculiar odor. 

Why this disease should on this occa- 
sion be so mild while the season is so 
abnormally hot is difficult to determine, 
unless it is that the virulence of the dis- 
ease is spent, and that it is about to 
disappear altogether for another long 
period. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The miners’ strike has affected the 
financial position of co-operative socie- 
ties, not only in mining districts, but all 
over the kingdom. In the mining areas 
it has always been the custom for these 
societies to supply the workless miners 
with foodstuffs as long as the strike 
lasted. This time it continued so long 
that families were rationed, and there 
are reports of cases where supplies were 
Serees altogether, because the ration 
had been exceeded. 

In nearly every village the co-opera- 
tors have branch stores, and in any given 
district the co-operative bakery is in- 
variably the largest and best equipped. 
The growth of these co-operative bak- 
eries is steadily driving the small country 
bakers out of business, and much intensi- 
fying competition in the towns. 

Bakers, like other private traders, 
have long had as a grievance against 
co-operative stores that on their trading 
and profits they pay no income tax, 
which has now become a harassing bur- 
den on the private trader. Hopes were 
raised some time ago, by the proposal of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that 
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these societies should pay their share of 
a new corporation tax which he imposed 
on limited liability traders. 

On the matter being brought before 
Parliament in the finance bill, the gov- 
ernment has been defeated, the majority 
consisting of a goodly number of their 
own supporters, all the labor members, 
and a majority of the liberals. This 
vote shows the enormous power of the 
co-operative movement in the constitu- 
encies. Members of Parliament of all 
parties are afraid of their vote. Now, 
therefore, while all limited companies 
engaged in baking will be required to 
pay this new tax, the co-operative bak- 
eries will be exempt. . 

It has already been shown that the 
money not paid to the tax collectors 
which they would have had to pay had 
they been ordinary trading concerns, 
amounts to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and has been the fund out of which 
the enormous development of _ the 
“movement” within recent years has been 
provided. Bakers are very angry over 
this business. 


A WAVE OF SANITY 


The miners’ strike, causing an abnor- 
mal increase in coal prices, had the ef- 
fect of producing an upward movement 
in the price of bread. The London trade 
is always so unstable that the price is 
never regulated by the leading bakers, 
but always by a comparatively few low- 
priced men. These were selling four 
pounds of bread for 22c before the coal 
strike, while others with shop trades only 
were at 24c, and the factories and bak- 
ers delivered at 26c. Prices are now 24c 
and 26c. This was caused by the dou- 
bling of the price of coal. 

Since the strike has collapsed, coal 
prices have fallen, but not to the level 
of the period before the stoppage. But 
the very cheap bakers seem to have had 
enough of baking bread for nearly noth- 
ing, and, in spite of the fact that flour 
has been reduced by another 17c per 
bbl, there is a prospect that the enhanced 
price for bread will be maintained. 

A good deal depends, however, on the 
action taken by the millers. At the mo- 
ment there is no co-operation between 
millers and bakers, and the former, 
without notice, raise and lower flour 
prices in a manner the bakers consider 
wanton. 

A change of 17c per bbl in either di- 
rection is not enough to warrant a 
change in the price of bread, but it some- 
times affords just the desired excuse for 
firms greedy for more trade to alter 
their price downward. To the factory 
firms on this occasion may be given the 
credit of having kept the standard up, 
at the cost, on their part, of a consid- 
erable loss of trade. The competition 
between firms which sell only in shops 
and those that deliver continues very 
keen, and a menace to good prices. The 
shop trade price is generally 2c below 
the delivery price. 

Joun Kirkianp. 





RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 


Net Sum Reported for June Exceeds Figures 
for May—Loading of Grain Heavier 
Than Last Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 20.—The net 
railway operating income in June of the 
railroads of the United States amounted 
to $51,778,000, which was $14,697,346 
more than it was in May, according to 
reports just filed by the carriers with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The earnings for June, on the basis 
of the tentative valuation fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
rate making purposes under the trans- 
portation act, would be at the annual 
rate of return of 3.1 per cent, compared 
with 2.4 per cent the previous month. 
However, the railroads fell short $47,- 
295,000, or 47.7 per cent, of earning the 
6 per cent contemplated by the act. 

This was, however, the largest amount 
earned during any one month by the 
railroads since last November, when their 
net operating income was $54,343,793. 
Seventy-two roads—24 in the eastern, 19 
in the southern and 29 in the western, 
districts—had operating deficits in June, 
compared with a total of 82 in May. 

Loading of grain and grain products, 
which so far this year has been heavier 
than during either 1920 or 1919, contin- 





ued to increase during the last week of 
July, the total for the week being 66,416 
cars, or 1,497 more than were loaded the 
week before. This was also 26,564 cars 
in excess of the number loaded durin 
the corresponding week last year, an 
9,301 more than were loaded during the 
corresponding week two years ago. 
From June 4 to July 30, inclusive, the 
total number of cars loaded with grain 
and grain products exceeded the same 
pastel last year by 123,400. 

JoHn Marrinan. 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


Little Economic Improvement in Past Month 
—Living Costs Increase—Austrian 
Food Control Restricted 


Wasurineton, D. C., Aug. 20.—Cabled 
reports to the Department of Commerce 
from Germany and Austria give the fol- 
lowing summary of business conditions 
during July: Little improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany is evident. 
Shipping is considerably handicapped, in 
that the government compensation to 
shipping companies is inadequate, and 
just now traffic on the inland waterways 
is seriously affected by low water. Also, 
a crisis in the shipbuilding industry 
seems imminent. owever, the long 
strike in the Rhine shipping has ended. 

A marked decrease has been shown in 
unemployment, due to some extent to the 
increased activity in the automobile, tex- 
tile, iron and machine branches of indus- 
try. The cost of living is increasing, and 
employers are accepting the general 
movement for higher wages. Increased 
prices are especially noticeable in the 
cotton goods trade. 

The past month has witnessed a boom 
in stocks. The floating debt at the end 
of July in discounted treasury notes 
amounted to 187,500,000,000 marks. Dol- 
lar exchange on Aug. 10 was 80.8 marks 
per dollar. 

The foreign trade of Germany for 12 
months of 1920, in double zentners (a 
double zentner equals 220 lbs), was 198,- 
000,000 for exports and 188,000,000 for 
imports. The value of exports, in paper 
marks, amounted to 69.5 billion. 

The potato and fodder crops were 
seriously damaged by drouth; grain, 
however, has been little affected. A spe- 
cial measure has been adopted in Ba- 
varia to meet the situation created by 
the drouth in the sugar beet area by sow- 
ing 333,000 hectares in 1921, in compari- 
son with 270,000 in 1920. 

A further rise in dollar exchange, an 
increase of 3,000,000,000 crowns in the 
note circulation, and a decrease in both 
export and import trade are the out- 
standing features in Austrian commer- 
cial and economic conditions. During 
the past month a new low record for the 
crown was made, when the exchange rate 
of the dollar reached 960 crowns. The 
average dollar exchange rate was 802 
crowns, while the lowest quotation was 
706 crowns. A rapid decline occurred 
in the exchange value of the crown dur- 
ing the latter half of July. It is sug- 
gested that this decline was, in great 
measure, due to increasing inflation and 
to the fact that little hope is now enter- 
tained for financial assistance under the 
plan proposed by the League of Nations. 
The note circulation at the present time 
is estimated to exceed 50,000,000,000 
crowns. 

The financial situation is reported as 
steadily growing worse. Many of the 
postal and customs charges have been in- 
creased heavily, to take effect Aug. 1. 
The increase in government salaries, 
however, will absorb a large part of the 
increased revenue thereby received. The 
duty on coffee, tea, sweets, fruits, gold 
and silver ware, and perfumery has been 
increased from 100 to 130 times the pre- 
war rate, when paid in bank notes. Pre- 
served fruits, marmalade, rubber boots 
and tires, high grade textiles and wa- 
terproof wearing apparel are among the 
articles carrying the largest increases in 
duty. At present the market is general- 
ly overstocked with the commodities 
which enter into the export trade. 

According to the American consul at 
Vienna the declared exports to the 
United States during July amounted to 
$173,307, and consisted chiefly of paper, 
cotton, and wooden manufactures. This 
aggregate exceeds that of any previous 
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month of the current year, and is ap- 
proximately $830,000 in excess of the 
monthly average for January-June, 192], 
Total exports from Austria to the 
United States during the first seven 
months or the present year amounted to 
$1,037,042. 

An yrs me ag A small crop of pota- 
toes is predicted. However, crops in gen- 
eral will give normal yields. 

The government control of foodstuffs 
has been restricted to wheat, barley and 
rye by the regulations of recent legisla- 
tion. Government rationing of bread 
and flour will be continued. At the 
present time the government is attempt- 
ing to reduce the deficit resulting from 
the control of bread and flour. On July 
11 Vienna bakers were authorized to sell 
bread, for the first time since the begin- 
ning of the war. Joun Marrinan, 





ATTITUDE ON PROHIBITION 


Harding Administration Believed to Be In- 
clined Toward Letting the Bars Down 
on Beer and Light Wine 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 20.—The 
hope that the Harding administration 
would adopt a liberal attitude toward 
the eighteenth amendment is not alto- 
gether past. If the apparent reaction 
against prohibition continues to gain 
ground during the next few months the 
administration will be disposed to re- 
move beer, and possibly light wines, from 
the ban of the Volstead act. 

This is the consensus of opinion among 
members of Congress closely in touch 
with the matter, and it is strengthened 
by the known anxiety in professional 
prohibition circles at recent devclop- 
ments. The President gave some inclina- 
tion of his attitude when he declared 
that he was opposed to “all absurdities” 
in prohibition enforcement. 

Two forces are bringing the Harding 
administration to a more liberal view of 
the prohibition } geome Primarily there 
is a widespread resentment in official 
quarters at the length to which the 
“drys” have sought to go in the Willis- 
Campbell amendment to the enforce- 
ment act. The question of deriving rev- 
enue from sources other than the direct 
levies to which the government has had 
to resort since the war also has an im- 
portant bearing on the manifest change 
of front of the administration. 

In the new amendment to the Volstead 
act now adopted in varying forms by 
both houses of Congress, the Anti-Saloon 
League is not satisfied with prohibition 
of alcohol for beverage purposes, the 
limitation expressly fixed in the eight- 
eenth amendment. The dry organization 
extends the prohibition to the therapeutic 
use of alcohol. 

The latest legislative “baby” of the 
Anti-Saloon League would prevent phy- 
sicians from prescribing beer. Under its 
terms no physician may prescribe more 
than half a pint of alcohol to a patient 
in 10 days, and unless “for some extraor- 
dinary reason,” he cannot issue more 
than 100 prescription blanks in 90 days. 

While the House, surrendering to the 
Anti-Saloon League, meekly passed this 
bill by a vote of 250 to 93, the Senate did 
not accord it the same pleasant treat- 
ment. To be sure, the Senate adopted 
it, 39 to 20, but this vote by no means 
measured its hostility to the measure. 
Then the Senate added the Stanley 
amendment, which would punish search- 
ers without legal warrant by $1,000 fine 
and a year in prison. 

The Stanley amendment of itself added 
little to the statute books, but it is in- 
teresting as a symptom of the passing of 
that political hysteria which has made 
Congress subservient to the Anti-Saloon 
League for the past three years. The 
Stanley amendment is merely a statutory 
affirmation of the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution, which guarantees “the 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers: and effects.” 

The mere fact that the Senate of the 
United States found it necessary to re- 
affirm this specific constitutional guar- 
anty is illuminating. It means that en- 
forcement officers of the vernment, 
spurred on to fanatical zeal by the Anti- 
Saloon League, have violated one section 
of the Constitution to enforce another. 
Moreover, it is not a matter of confli 
of law. To zealots, legal process is irk- 
some, whether it be a matter of prohibi- 
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tion enforcement or one of lynching the 
Negro suspect. 

What will happen to the new enforce- 
ment measure in conference is in doubt. 
Whether or not the Stanley amendment 
is retained, the bill is so objectionable 
that it would not be surprising if Presi- 
dent Harding saw fit to veto it. The 
longer action on it is delayed in confer- 
ence, the better will be the chance for 
presidential disapproval in response to 
the mounting indignation of the medical 
profession and the public at large. 

The test of the administration’s ulti- 
mate stand on prohibition will come 
when the President receives the new en- 
forcement measure. If public sentiment 
justifies the admittedly dangerous politi- 
cal recourse to the veto, the President 
will have ample ground on which to take 
his stand against the measure. Every 
constitutional authority in the Senate, in- 
cluding both senators Lodge and Knox, 
has expressed the conviction that the 
bill is unconstitutional. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





FLANDERS POPPY 
NOT A 
HARMFUL WEED 











HE importance of the Flanders poppy 
for use on the graves of soldier dead 
has evoked considerable protest in sev- 
eral quarters based on the belief that the 
poppy is by nature a weed and is likely 
to run wild, with resulting damage to 
crops. The American Legion Weekly has 
asked Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. 
Wallace if this charge was founded on 
fact, and publishes the following answer: 
“Replying to your request for informa- 
tion as to whether the Flanders poppy, 
which is being considerably planted in 
this country, is likely to become a harm- 
ful weed, as has been feared by some, the 
specialists of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, who have given considerable atten- 
tion to this matter, advise me as follows: 
“The European poppy occurs somewhat 
abundantly as a weed in the grain fields 
of England, France, and Belgium. It has 
been om in gardens throughout the 
United States since a very early day in 
the settlement of the country, having 
been one of the commonest garden flow- 
ers on the agricultural frontier, as it 
moved steadily westward during the pe- 
tiod of colonization and _ settlement. 
While under some conditions in Europe 
it has proved to be a moderately trouble- 
some weed in grain fields, it has not 
shown any indication of becoming trou- 
blesome in the older settled portions of 
the United States. 

“Of course, if it should be widely and 
indiscriminately sown as a_ roadside 
plant, or in fields devoted to small 
grain production without systematic ro- 
tations, including tilled cleaning crops, it 
might develop some troublesome fea- 
tures. This is probably most likely to 
occur on the Pacific slope where, in some 
districts, cereals are grown year after 
year without the intervention of any 
tilled crop through which the land can be 
cleared of seeds of annual weeds. 

“Briefly summarized, it is the view of 
the specialists of the department that in 
eine garden culture, such as the 
poppy has had in this country for ap- 
proximately 300 years, there is little 
danger of its becoming a troublesome 
weed. On the other hand, should it be 
indiscriminately scattered along road- 
sides, fence rows, and in grain fields 
there is a possibility that it might be- 
=e locally troublesome in some sec- 
ions.” 





Greece—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
titory since 1918, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1921.. 13,963 jie asa ge ose 
1926.. 12,194 3,996 1,307 7,025 
1914... 9,693 2,749 1,081 7,000 eve 
1918., 18,721 4,640 1,012 7,268 6,466 
1917.. 11,605 3,566 695 6,796 6,112 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) . 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1921... 988 Bee See ses Sas 
1920... 1,399 273 eee 581 sie 
2919... 936 vee Tseee eee eee 
1918... 1,092 181 70 414 419 
1917... 1,045 165 56 390 433 
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Magistrate (severely): “Horse whip- 
ping is the only suitable punishment for 
you and your kind. The idea of a man 
of your size beating a poor, weak woman 
like that!” 

Prisoner: “But, Your Honor, she keeps 
irritating and irritating me all the time.” 

Magistrate: “How does she irritate 
you?” 

Prisoner: “Why, she keeps saying, ‘Hit 
me! Beat’me! Just hit me once and I’ll 
have you hauled up before that bald- 
headed old reprobate of a magistrate and 
see what he’ll do with you.’ ” 

Magistrate (choking): “Discharged.” 

—Boston Post. 
7 * 

Another proof that the war was 
stopped too soon may be found in the 
report that the government cannot sup- 
ply the demand for German cannon for 
the village parks. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

“A great many of my patients are 
paying up.” 

“To what do you attribute that, doc- 
tor?” 

“I suppose they think they can work 
me for liquor prescriptions.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* 7 


“Hasn’t Boobs any rights whatsoever 
around his own house? He is the most 
henpecked man I ever saw.” ‘ 

“Well, he does appear a little rough 
when he is feeding the gold fish.” 

—Florida Times-Union. 
* = 


“What’s become of the old-fashioned 
dramatic critic who used to write about 
an ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ show and com- 
pliment the dogs?” 

“T’ve located his successor in a little 
western town.” 

“Well?” 

“In reviewing ‘Hamlet’ as presented in 
the local theatre, he said the large num- 
ber of fatalities at the end of the play 
reconciled the audience to the perform- 
ance.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 

* * 


Macpherson (on his way through Lon- 
don): “I’ve only an ’oor to spare, an’ 
as I’ve never been in London before, 
what d’ye say to a run roon the ton on 
a *bus?” 

McTavish: “An ’oor, d’ye say? We'll 
nae manage it in the time on a ’bus. We'd 
best take the Underground !” 

—Passing Show (London). 


* * 


“You have a woman mayor here?” 

“Yes. She’s just been elected and her 
husband is about the uneasiest man in 
town.” 

“Why so?” 

“He’s told several of his friends con- 
fidentially that if his wife still has the 
same opinion of him she had before the 
election he’s slated for the job of dog 
catcher.” —Birmingham Age-Herald, 


* * 


“Did you ever have a sinking feeling 
when you knocked at a door marked 
‘private’ ?” 

“T used to when I was a younger man,” 
said Mr. Jagsby, “but not now.” 

“No?” . 

“Nowadays most of the downtown hos- 
pitality is dispensed in private offices.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
* * 


A man managed to get into conversa- 
tion with a pretty girl during a railway 
journey. He was very pleased with him- 
self, and when the train arrived at his 
destination he said to the girl: 

“T have to thank you for making this 
otherwise dull journey a very pleasant 


one. I’m afraid you wouldn’t, perhaps, 
have been so nice if you’d known I was 
a married man.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said the girl, “you 
have no advantage over me. I’m an 
escaped lunatic.” —Houston Post. 

* * 

“But surely,” said the haughty dame, 
“if I pay the fare for my dog he will be 
treated the same as other passengers and 
be allowed to occupy a seat?” 

“Of course, madam,” the guard replied 
politely, “provided he does not put his 
feet on it.” —Pearson’s Weekly. 

* #*# 

Mrs. North: “But you told me not to 
tell a soul!” 

Mrs. West: “Of course! I wanted to 
tell it myself.” —Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 
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EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL CHEMIST, 
must be able to take full charge of labo- 
ratory, bake and make complete analysis 
on flour and feed samples. Address David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 





NEW ENGLAND MANAGER 


4,000-bbl northwestern mill de- 
siring to increase its business in 
the New England territory, has 
an opening for an aggressive 
representative to act as New 
England manager having two or 
three salesmen under him; do 
not apply unless you are well 
acquainted with the best class 
of carload buyers and can pro- 
duce a sales record proving your 
ability to fill the position; this 
is an excellent opening, offers 
very fair remuneration, with un- 


usually good opportunity for ad- 


vancement. Address 1, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





WANTED BY MILL EAST OF CHICAGO, 
grinding winter and spring wheats, three 
experienced salesmen for New England 
territory; in replying give full details. 
Address 4475, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








WANTED—CAR LOT FLOUR SALESMEN 
for New York City and vicinity; first class 
position and prospects for two or three ac- 
tive men of good address. Write “Active,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St, 
New York. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMAN FOR 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Wanted, by mill long and favor- 
ably known in the territory and 
having -some desirable connec- 
tions well established,—mill ad- 
vantageously located to produce 
uniform high grade spring 
wheat flour as well as superior 
quality Kansas flour. 

Salesman must have unques- 
tionable ability to get “right 
prices” for quality flour; must 
have acquaintance with baking 
and family trade and a sales 
record proving him to be of 
high caliber. 

In applying state age, experi- 
ence, salary desired, and show 
record of sales classified as to 
baking and family trade. 

This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the “right man.” 

Address 4472, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — FEED SALESMEN; MUST 
have ability to establish agencies and sell 
feeding molasses in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri. 
Address ‘‘Feed Salesman,’”’ care North- 
western Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chi- 
cago. 





A HIGH CLASS SPRING WHEAT MILL 
manufacturing strictly quality flour de- 
sires an experienced flour salesman to 
develop trade in South Dakota, also for 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois; excellent 
opportunities for men who can deliver the 
goods. Address 4452, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY A LARGE MANUFACTUR- 
er of bakers’ malt extract, salesman to 
carry this commodity as a side line, on a 
commission basis; in the middle West we 
can arrange for shipments direct through 
branch houses, as well as from Milwau- 
kee; would prefer salesman calling upon 
bakery trade; we also manufacture bev- 
erage sirup and hops, together with a malt 
flavored beverage sirup; in replying advise 
territory you cover, your present connec- 
tion, how often you visit the trade, etc. 
If interested, address P. O. Box 53, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED, TO REPRESENT A FLOUR 


mill in Arizona or any territory. Address 
4489, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS MILLER BY MAN OF 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in largé and small mills; age 39. 
Address 4490, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY SIZE; 
steady work and good place desired; can 
come at once; state wages; good refer- 
ences. Address 5, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERT MILLER AS HEAD MILLER 
in small or second in large mill; married 
man, 48 years of age; 18 years’ experi- 
ence; references. Address 4493, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, AVAIL- 
able on short notice, best qualification, 
eight years in charge, wishes to corre- 
spond with a good firm. Address 7, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 150 
to 700 bbls capacity, by miller of 24 years’ 
experience; would take second or grinder’s 
place in larger mill; good references, Ad- 
dress 6, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





BY ENGINEER; 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in electrical plants and flour mills; desire 
permanent location in any capacity; ref- 
erences, etc; no reasonable offer refused. 
Address A. Gathmann, 1500 Snider St, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 





POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL OF 75 TO 
200 bbls; middle-aged; good habits; 20 
years’ milling and millwright experience; 
I am a man who can deliver the goods; 
Al references. Address 4487, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


A HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT 
wants connection in mills from 400 bbis 
up; am well posted on all modern methods 
in getting best results in hard and soft 
wheat milling; can come on one month’s 
notice. Address 4471, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WITH LARGE MILL WHERE 
there is chance for advancement; now 
employed, but have satisfactory reason for 
making change; six years’ experience in 
sales department; salary no item; refer- 
ences furnished. Address 780, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











AS HEAD MILLER BY A THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller who is competent to 
take full charge; I have always run suc- 
cessful mills and know how to get best 
results; please state particulars; refer- 
ences, Address “South Dakota,” 9, care 

* Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
both soft and hard, selling jobbers and 
bakers past 10 years, open for connection 
for California territory; can qualify and 
furnish highest references; like to hear 
from good mill interested. Address ‘J. C.,"’ 
8, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS 
with Kansas and Oklahoma mills, as of- 
fice man and grain buyer, familiar with 
accounting, transit, shipping end of busi- 
ness, and detail in general; best of refer- 
ences from former employers. Address 
4468, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 
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40-BBL MIDGET MARVEL FLOUR AND 


feed mill and Alsop bleacher, 25 h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse engine; mill running and 
doing very good business; everything in 
perfect working order; all machinery 
new; mill is making good flour. Address 
pon care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apo 











EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN FA- 
vorably acquainted in Arkansas; Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and eastern Texas would 
like. position with mill making hard and 
soft wheat flours; references or bond; 
salary and commission; at liberty Sept. 1. 
Address 44865, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


GRAIN AND MILLING ACCOUNTANT 
wants position; reliable and efficient; 
bonded; can take full charge accounting 
and banking, statistical, claims, traffic; 
experience in selling and buying; age 35; 
married; salary $175; would prefer north- 
ern states. Address 4464, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


COMPETENT HEAD MILLER IS OPEN 
for a position in mill of 400 bbls capacity 
and upwards; guarantee quality,. yield and 
capacity; can handle men and keep mill in 
continuous and economical operation; state 
wages and particulars in reply; can come 
well recommended, Address Grant Board- 
man, Route 1, Nye, Wis. 


CAN YOU USE A ROAD SUPERVISOR, 
one who can assist your salesmen in clos- 
ing contracts and can select good sales- 
men whenever vacancies arise? Have ac- 
quaintance from Minnesota to Maine; have 
been on present job eight years and will 
possibly be at liberty during August. Ad- 
dress 4390, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALES MANAGER OPEN FOR CONNEC- 
tion with good mill desirous of increasing 
present output; 36 years old, married, now 
employed; aggressive, able to get results, 
12 years’ experience; successful record, 
large persona! acquaintance in trade and 
good reasons for making change. Address 
4495, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT, BY MAN WHO 
thoroughly understands mixing poultry, 
mash and molasses feeds; understands all 
mill details and can handle men to ad- 
vantage; 23 years’ experience in this 
business and have mechanical devices of 
my own to reduce labor; 44 years old and 
married, Address 4497, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 




















EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN, 
open for position Aug. 1, with good spring 
or Kansas wheat mill; am 89 years old, 
10 years’ experience in the territory, and 
know the trade well; sales average 30,000 
bbls year; can furnish good reference as 
to character and ability; salary or com- 
mission, Address 4433, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT—THOROUGH- 
ly competent and reliable mechanic seeks 
position as master mechanic or superin- 
tendent of construction and maintenance; 
no objection as to what capacity or size 
your plant may be, or what shape it is 
in; results can be assured; please state 
particulars in first letter. Address 4479, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 600 to 3,000 bbis, by a pro- 
gressive young miller, 35 years of age, 
with 18 years’ practical experience in mills 
up to 6,500 bbis, on all kinds of wheat; 
can arrange an interview and will furnish 
first class reference as to character and 
‘ability upon request. Address ‘‘Practical,” 
4474, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR: SMALL 


size Alsop bleachers; any size centrifugal 
reels; 9x30 stands, standard make, roller 
mills; meal driers; bran packers. For 
Sale—We have complete outfits for feed 
mills; attrition mills; two- and three-pair- 
high roller mills, all in good condition, 
and at less than half of what new mills 
would cost. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
70 Chamber of Commercé, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


August 24, 1921 











FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, PLANT OF 


West Bend Malting Co., West Bend, Wizs., 
suitable for malting, drying, storing and 
conditioning grain; room for milling ma- 
chinery, etc; will retain interest with good 
party. Write A, J. Pick, West Bend, Wis. 








EFFICIENT, TRUSTWORTHY HEAD 
miller open for position in mill of from 
200 to 600 bbis; have worked as a pro- 
fessional miller for the past 10 years in 
mills of from 50 to 2,000 bbis; any variety 
of wheat; absolutely the very best refer- 
ences; age 32 and single; position must 
be steady; if in need of a responsible 
man, one who can take the mill and get 
results as to quality and finish, write or 
wire me. Address 4477, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BRANCH OR TERRITORIAL MANAGER 
wants connection with mill wishing to ob- 
tain services of man who can get results 
on profitable basis; have record of suc- 
cess in building jobbing and bakery trade 
and handling salesmen; now employed, 
but for good reasons wish to make 
change; if interested, kindly advise terri- 
tory you have open, approximate remu- 
neration, and any other details you care 
to submit. Address 4496, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
about $1,500 to join in purchasing small 
mill. Address 4494, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—50-BBL FLOUR 
and feed mill in good Minnesota farming 
country in city of 7,000; water power and 
steam plant; small amount cash, balance 
easy terms. Address 2, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. = 


WHOLESALE BAKERY FOR SALE—MOD- 


ern equipped bakery with good established 
business, owns corner lot, 200x125, upon 
which bakery is situated, also 15 auto- 
mobile trucks, five ovens and two seven- 
room dwelling houses; located in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a city of 100,000 population; 
an exceptional opportunity for any one in- 
terested in a wholesale bakery. For fur- 
ther information communicate with Mor- 
gan F. Jones, receiver, 104 Law Exchange, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Bates 
Bag Tying 
System will 
save money 
for you too. 


Thousands of flour mills have 
tried it—thousands are using it 
and the same thousands are sav- 
ing money and doing better work 
with the Bates System for tying 
bags. It is only necessary for 
you to fry the Bates System on 
your work to realize the many 
advantages of this superior 
method of bag tying. And re- 
member the Bates System seals, 
making for greater security. 


A Free Trial Offer 
to convince you 


The Bates Free Trial Bag Tying 
outfit, containing one Bates 
Spring Return Tying Tool and 
20 each of 4,44, 5, 54 and 6- 
inch Bates Wire Ties will be 
sent you, on receipt of your 
signed agreement to try this 
Bag Tying Outfit on your work, 
and then, within fifteen days, 
send $4.00 for the outfit or re- 
turn the tool to us. These ties 
cost you nothing. 


BATES VALVE BAG CO. 
7322 So. Chicago Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


110 GREAT PoRTLAND Sr. 
Lonpon, W1, ENGLAND 








CAMPBELL 
Deadlocks and 
Shipping Tags 


possess many distinct advantages. 


Campbell Deadlocks are furnished 
with both sharp and blunt points 
and possess an eyelet which pre- 
vents their breaking loose. 


Campbell Tags are strong and 
serviceable and come in a wide 
variety of sizes. 


Campbell Paper Box Co. 


CAMPBELL WIRE SPECIALTY WORKS 
South Bend, Indiana 








RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 
if not collected, represent lost capital and profits. We Are Ex- 
perts in Liquidating Claims. Don’t Send Us Any Money—No 
Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly take up any claims 
. already declined, and if we find any legal liability, will undertake 
their collection. We Also Handle Getreherns Matters. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








’ 
Russell’s Reports V**....., 
Wheat #—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world's crops 
Corn Miiling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 


VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 








Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, Sule $6.75. 

Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 














Per Copy, $4.00. 


‘RIVERSIDE CODE 


The only modern miller’s code in 
existence. ; 

Used exclusively by the leading 
export millers of America. 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











AMBURSEN D AMS Highest Built, 156 feet— Lowest Built, 6 feet 
Longest Built, 8,000 feet—Shortest Built, 25 feet 
Favorably Known For 18 Years Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., New York, Atlanta, Kansas City 











